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EDITORS PREFACE. 


Tue significance of Rousseau in education as well as 
in politics must be found in his revolutionary attitude 
toward established institutions. Some of his biographers 
relate the story that when the Academy of Dijon, in 1749, 
offered a prize for an essay on the question whether the 
progress of the arts and sciences has tended to the puri- 
fication of morals and manners, he followed the sugges- 
tion of Diderot, who reminded him of the greater noto- 
riety which he could gain by advocating the negative 
side. He accordingly wrote an essay denouncing civil- 
ized life in such eloquent terms that he became at once 
famous as a censor of civilization. He found this line 
of authorship so flattering to his conceit and so well 
fitted to his mode of life, his habits of thought, and lit- 
erary style, that he adopted it as à career, and attacked 
one after the other the existing foundations of civilization. 
The essay just named was published in 1750; that on 
the origin of inequality among men, in which he laid the 
axe to the root of the social system of Europe, in 1752; 
in 1762 he completed his raid against the political basis of 
government by his work on the social contract; his Nou- 
velle Héloïse appeared in 1760, sapping the ethics of the 
family relation; his Émile, in 1762, uproots whatever is 
traditional in education and religion. Thus he attacks 
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the four cardinal institutions of civilization—the family, 
civil society, the state, and the Church—together with the 
school, which is the means of conserving them. 

There have been many reformers, but none more radi- 
cal than Rousseau ; for he advocates the overthrow of 
civilization and the return to a state of nature. 

Nature is a word of many meanings. It may signify 
human nature as revealed in the institutions which man 
has founded. The nature of bees and ants appears in 
the social organizations that they form and in the prod- 
ucts of their united industry. So, too, human nature 
is revealed in the social unities of civilized life and 
in the works erected to continue them and secure 
them. 

But the word nature may signify physical nature as 
opposed to man—it may stand for matter and brute force 57 
it may mean the untamed animal appetites that hold 
sway in human beings when not guided by moral or re- 
ligious principles. 

The opposite of civilization is savagery, and Voltaire 
wittily exposed the fallacy of the revolutionary appeal to 
Nature when he wrote to Rousseau acknowledging the 
gift of his essay on the origin of inequality among | 7 sa 
men: “I have received your new book against the hu- 
man race, and I thank you for it. No one could paint 
in stronger colors the horrors of human society from 
which our ignorance and weakness promise themselves 
so many delights. Never has any one employed so much 
genius to make us into beasts When one reads your 
book he is seized at once with a desire to go down on all- 
fours.” 

The truth is, that this appeal to Nature is always a 
piece of jugglery. A high-sounding word is used in two 
very different senses, and, as Macbeth says, the word of 
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promise is kept to our ear but broken to our hope.* This 
juggling with ambiguous words lends itself most readily 
to a purely literary style wielded by a man unscrupulous 
of truth and ambitious of producing an effect on his 


* gudience. This is the besetting sin in the great orators 


of reform; they are mostly close imitators of Rousseau. 

Spurzheim, the phrenologist, in his tractate on The 
Natural Laws of Man, takes the word in an ideal sense 
when he says: “ Natural laws are necessarily conformable 
to reason; they produce certain never-varying effects ; 
whatever is undertaken in conformity with their decrees 
prospers, and penalty is always in proportion to their in- 
fringement. . . . Natural law is submitted to the free 
scrutiny of all, and is appreciated in great part by means 
of reason. . . . It is not the arbitrary dictum of self- 
elected and presumed interpreters of a revelation. . . . 
Natural laws are inherent in beings and are often plainly 
to be seen ; always demonstrable, universal, invariable, and 
harmonious.” 

It is obvious that the appeal to Nature in this case is 
prompted by a desire to escape from the control of author- 
ity. If my individual intellect can discover the laws of 
Nature, and these laws are the highest truth, then I am 
right in emancipating myself from “self-elected and pre- 
sumed interpreters of a revelation.” I may take on my- 
self a free and independent attitude, and find for myself 
the rules of conduct by examining the structure of the 
world. s 

The impulse to escape from the bonds of external 





* And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” —Macserx, Act V, Scene 7. 
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arbitrary authority by attaining scientific knowledge is 
reasonable and good, and furnishes à justification of this 
revolutionary movement. But its watchword, “ Return to 
Nature,” involves the danger of paltering in a double sense. 
Instead of finding the laws of human nature, it may find 
only the laws of animal nature, or, worse still, the laws of 
matter and brute force. 

The nature or principle of matter is exclusion; each 
body excludes all others and is impenetrable. Spiritual 
being is inclusive, and each soul lives its true life only in 
communion with others; each avails itself of the experi- 
ence of all others; each lives the life of all The truth 
and goodness discovered by another can be made mine by 
my self-active participation in it. Spiritual participation 
does not divide and diminish, but increases rather. My 
truth grows in me when I impart it to others. Material 
participation diminishes; the barrel of meal or the cruse 
of oil if consumed by one can not be consumed by another. 
This confusion between spiritual and material laws which 
we find in the school of writers that demand freedom 
from external authority, explains the mixture of good and 
bad, wise and unwise prescriptions which we find side by 
side in their books. When Nature as a spiritual principle 
is followed for a while in Rousseaw’s Émile, there is whole- 
some truth; when he takes Nature as the principle of 
matter and force, the result is paradox and error. 

Rousseau’s first sentence gives his argument—Virgil 
begins his Æneid with “arms and the man,” and Homer’s 
Iliad with “ Achilles’s wrath ” : “ Everything is good as it 
comes from the hands of the Author of Nature; but every- 
thing degenerates in the hands of man.” But is man as 
he comes from Nature good? No, says Rousseau. “ We 
are born weak—we have need of strength; we are born 
destitute of everything—we have need of assistance; we 
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are born stupid—we have need of judgment.” How 
can that be good which lacks everything necessary for its 
perfection? Itis not good, but needs education in order 
to become good. This, too, Rousseau admits, and at once 
sets up the claim for three sorts of education—from 
nature, from men, and from things. Education from 
things is what we learn from personal experience of 
objects; education from nature is “ the internal develop- 
ment of our faculties and organs ?—that is to say, our 
vital growth; education from men is the use we make of 
our natural growth, and this, he says, * is the only educa- 
tion of which we are truly masters.” Nature gives us the 
raw material to be educated—it gives us bodily growth 
and organs. But this is only man as an animal. Man 
even as a sayage is above this, for he has a tribal institu- 
tion, a language, and an elaborate system of conventional 
usages which he teaches to his children. 

When Rousseau attempts to tell us further what he 
means by Nature, he speaks of “ primitive dispositions, in- 
cluding our sensations and feelings of pleasure and pain, 
together with the judgments founded on these; . . . these 
dispositions are what I call our nature” It would follow 
from this that education by nature is the reaction upon 
ourselves of the deeds that flow from our disposition. 
Man's will-power is the agent of his education. He learns 
by doing. Yes, he grows by doing; for the exercise of 
his faculties educatively depends on his will-power. The 
will permits and causes exercise, or it inhibits exercise; 
it retards the growth of one faculty while it promotes 
growth in another. 

According to this, Rousseau ought to have seen that 
nearly all the education which he describes as the result 
of nature is only education from men; for this includes 
all action of the will to control and direct nature. Man 
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in 50 far as he is a spiritual being is self-determined, and 
it is this higher nature which is properly called human 
nature. 

Human nature does not “come from the hand of the 
Author of Nature” directly like the sun and stars, nor 
even like plants and animals ; for human nature is di- 
rectly the product of man’s will, strange as it always 
seems to us when we first realize this sublime truth. For 
human nature is the result of the realization of moral 
ideals, and these are realized only by the virtuous action 
of the will. Before moral ideals and without them we 
have only the natural man (or perhaps only the anthro- 
poid ape). 

Nature, as material existence in time and space, is the 
polar opposite of man as spirit. Man, as merely natural, 
finds himself to be his own worst foe. “ By nature he is 
totally depraved ?”—that is, he is governed by his environ- 
ment of external things and internal impulses, just like 
the lower orders of being. The greedy swine fight for the 
possession of the acorn that drops in their midst. Vio- 
lence reigns where there is no self-determination; it 


< 


reigns still where the principle of exclusion and selfish- 


ness is adopted among men. 

The state of human nature exists as the product of 
culture. All things in time and space exist for man on 
condition that he have intelligence and skill to use them. 
He conquers Nature by two kinds of combinations—prac- 
tical and theoretical—both being forms of social combina- 
tion. All arts and industries, all manufactures and com- 
merce, all division of labor, and all civil order, are the 


result of practical combination. All knowledge and sci- 


ence give us power over things and forces; all moral, 
religious, and æsthetic ideals belong to the theoretical 
combination. They come from the participation of the 
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individual in the experience and reason of his fellow- 
men. 

The mere animal does not progress in experience ex- 
cept in the slow vital process of transmission by inherit- 
ance. But the human being can amass experience and 
communicate it to others by language after he has gener- 
alized it. Each can help all, and all each. Each con- 
tributes his mite to society, giving to all the small out- 
come of his individual experience; each receives from 
society the immeasurable gift of the aggregate experience 
of all mankind in all ages. T'hus, in the case of the ani- 
mal, the species and individual are at two extremes; in 
the case of man these extremes approach, and the indi- 
vidual becomes more and more able to sum up in himself 
the net results of the experience and thought of the entire 
race. 

Itis this revelation of human nature in social combi- 
nation which Rousseau fails to see, and, failing in this, he 
misses the chief aim of education. “The natural man,” 
says he, “is complete in himself; he is the numerical 
unit, the absolute whole, who is related only to himself or 
to his fellow-man. Civilized man is but the fractional 
unit that is dependent on its denominator, and whose 
value consists in its relation to the whole, which is the 
social organization. Good social institutions are those 
which are best able to make man unnaturäl, and to take 
from him his absolute existence in order to give him one 
which is relative.” 

He had forgotten that he wrote a moment before, “ We 
are born weak, and stupid, and destitute of everything ” ; 
that we are, as products of Nature, the pitifullest fractions 
until we borrow denominators from education by our fel- 
low-men, who teach us the arts by which we can conquer 
Nature and obtain clothing, shelter, and daily food. 
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Since Rousseaw’s time natural science has turned 
through half a circle. In D’Holbach’s System of Nature, 
matter and force, by mere mechanical action, produce 
plants, animals, and men. Under the leadership of Dar- 
win, it is no longer mechanical action of the environment, 
but internal reaction against environment, that produces 
development. New and higher species are developed 
through the struggle for existence. Each being strives 
not only to adjust itself to its environment, but also to 
modify its environment so as to promote its own pur- 
poses. 

Here we have the opposite principle, or that of “ strive,” 
instead of Rousseau’s “let alone.” The evolutionist of to- 
day regards human progress as the result of innumerable 
strivings—in short, as the result of what Rousseau calls 
the education of man as opposed to the education of na- 
ture and things. If man had let himself alone, he would 
have remained the monkey that he was. Not only this, 
but if the monkey had let himself alone he would have 
remained a lemur, or a bat, or a bear, or some other creat- 
ure that now offers only a faint suggestion of what the 
ape has become by his struggle to exist. 

The invention that makes man successful in the strug- 
gle for existence is participation of the fractional indi- 
vidual in the integer or total which he creates in the form 
of institutions—family, society, and the state; for it is 
the savage man who is the fraction. The civilized man is 
made à whole by society, which offers him his share of the 
products of all ages and all climes as an equivalent for his 
daily labor. 

Robinson Crusoe on a desert island is the type of man 
as an isolated individual. He has to do all for himself, 
and he does nothing well. By division of labor in civil- 
ized society each one does some one thing rapidly and 
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well, and partakes by exchange in what others produce 
rapidly, cheaply, and well. 

Rousseau was the prophet of the French Revolution, 
whose center was in Paris and its circumference in all the 
cities of Europe; especially in those national capitals 
which had imitated the splendors of Versailles and with- 
drawn their nobility from useful supervision and admin- 
istration of affairs on their own estates, causing them to 
attend royal court and consume in riotous living the sub- 
stance produced by their down-trodden peasantry. 

Rousseau is still a prophet for the youth who has be- 
gun to question external authority. He impels to free 

| thinking, but does not get further than to suggest para- 
| doxes. Rousseau voices the problem of Europe in the 
| eighteenth century; it is Goethe alone who solves it, and 
shows the true relation of the individual to the social 
whole. Since man ascends above the animal by his ability 
to profit by the experience and labor of all his fellow-men, 
he can not choose but live in a social whole and subordi- 
nate himself to authority. But the authority must be 
organized not for itself as a final end, but solely for the 
increasing self-direction of the individual. Each submits 
to external authority because it is his own general human 
nature governing himself as an individual. Each learns 
the lessons of morality and religion because they contain 
the wisdom of the race; but he is bound to change the 
lessons out of the form of external authority into internal 
conviction through verification and insight. 

But Rousseau builded better than he knew. Dr. 
Payne, the translator of this volume, has well shown the 
great positive impulse that Émile gave to education. It 
has made educators recognize the sacredness of childhood. 
Its author is the great pioneer in the work of studying 


human character as it develops in children. 
2 
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Without a study of the Émile one can not explain 
Pestalozzi, Basedow, Froebel, or any of the great leaders 
in education that belong to the present century. 


W. T. Hanis. 
WAsHIN&@ToN, D. C., November, 1892, 
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INTRODUCTION BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


AN educational classic might be defined as an epoch- 
making book in the history of education—a book which 
has served as a starting-point for a new advance into this 
field of investigation, and to which the thoughts of men 
are ever returning for fresh inspiration and direction. As 
thus defined, an educational classic is not necessarily the 
book which in its period contains the greatest amount of 
absolute truth, but the book which has been the greatest 
stimulus to educational thought, and which has longest 
held à high place in the esteem of thoughtful men. A 
seductive style may give a long currency to educational 
sophisms and paradoxes, and the very perversity of a book 
may challenge to better thinking, though any Literary work 
which has received the long sanction of the wise and good 
is likely to have a large mcasure of truth init. Save as 
an interesting curiosity, men will finally abandon a book 
which experience has shown to be pervaded with actual 
error. s 

It is not probable that any two persons equally com- 
petent would entirely agree on a list of the great worthies 
among educational writers, but I venture to enumerate the 
following as the GREATER EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS of the 


world: Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, Plutarch’s 
(xvii) 
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Morals, Quintilian’s Institutes, the Didactica Magna of 
Comenius, Richter’s Levana, Pestalozzis How Gertrude 
teaches her Children, Froebels Education of Man, Ro- 
senkranz’s Philosophy of Education, Rabelais’s Gargantua, 
. Montaigne’s Essays, Rousseau’s Emile, Mulcaster’s Posi- 
tions, Ascham’s Schoolmaster, Locke’s Thoughts, Spencer’s 
Education. Of this list of educational classics, the three 
books that best deserve this pre-eminence are Plato’s Re- 
public, Rousseau’s Émile, and Spencer’s Education ; and 
if a further reduction were to be made, I would de 
Rousseau’s Émile as the great educational classic of the 
world. This, of course, is largely a matter of opinion, 
depending in part on our conception of what constitutes a 


great classic, and then on our estimate of the intrinsie 


worth and actual influence of the various books which 
have affected the education of the world. When we con- 
sider the fact that the idea of universal education has 
prevailed in civilized countries for only about one hundred 
years; that the great leader in the social and political 
reform which characterizes this period was Rousseau ; that 
all the great writers on education since Rousseau’s time, 
irrespective of country —Madame Necker in France, Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel in Germany, Spencer in England, and 
Horace Mann in America—have caught their inspira- 
tion from the Émile ; and that the ideas which dominate 
in the education of the moment—sense-perception, self- 
instruction, mild discipline, the sacredness of childhood,| 
care of health, etc.—are easily traceable to the pages of 
Rousseau ; we are justified in saying of the Émile what 
Rousseau Hinselé said of the Republic, “ C’est le plus beau 
traité d'éducation qu’on a jamais fait.” 

Just as the Republic is in its main intent a treatise on 
political philosophy, and only incidentally, though neces- 
sarily, a treatise on education, so the educational doctrines 
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contained in the Émile are incidental to his political and 
social theory; his reconstruction of society and govern- 
ment required men and woman radically different from 
those of the existing type, and for their creation there 
was required an education radically different from the 
education of the times. The parent works are the Dis- 


cours sur l’Inégalité and the Contrat Social. In these : 


orks Rousseau’s theory is that man is naturally good, 


| 4 fat has been depraved by society, and that the only means 


Dof reform is to return to nature. The Émile is the 
development of this theory, and is the most complete 
monument of Rousseaus philosophy.* The opening 
sentence furnishes the key to this philosophy, political, 
social, and educational : “Tout est bien, sortant des mains 
de l’auteur des fosess ; tout dégénère entiè les mains 
del’homme.” This fiction of Nature as the benignant, wise, 
and infallible patron and guide of the human race was not 
a new thing in philosophy, but Rousseau gave it such an 
air of respectability, and surrounded it with such a halo 
of sentiment, that it has almost run rampant in the pages 
of Rousseau’s disciples. 

That such a man as Rousseau should have been the 
prophet, if not the author, of the French revolution, and 
that his Émile should have revolutionized modern educa- 
tion, is certainly one of the most curious phenomena of 
history, but a phenomenon which can be explained, at least 
in part, by the condition of French society, goaded to the 
verge of revolution by secular ahuses of royal prerogative ; 
by the vehemence of his denunciations of existing wrongs; 
by his deft and matchless appeals to sentiment, emotion, 
and passion; and to astyle of composition which is the 


* G. Vapereau, in J. J, Rousseau jugé par les Hrauçais d’au- 
jourd’hui, p. 56. 
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perfection of graceful and seductive rhetoric. The ideas 
which he expresses are neither new nor remarkable—they 
had been heard hundreds of times before—but he had 
the skill to put back of these ideas such intensity of 
motive power that they became projectiles of irresistible 
force. Despite his obvious and lamentable imperfection 
in other respects, Rousseau was an ardent patriot, a devot- 
ed advocate of the rights of the people, and had a heart 
overflowing with sympathy and affection for the helpless 
and the friendless. His intense emotional nature was at 
once his weakness and his strength; it made it difficult 
for him to see men and ideas in their actual relations, for 
intense feeling blunts intellectual discernment; but it 
made him the impetuous and resistless champion of the 
people as against the usurpations of prerogative and 
custom. 

As the world goes, those abrupt changes in national 
and social life known as reforms seem inevitable. Like 
eruptions on the surface of the body, they are at once the 
proofs of internal disorder and the prophecies of returning 
health. In a normal state of the bodily functions the 
processes of waste and repair produce needed readjust- 
ments from moment to moment, and leave no occasion for 
remedial processes of the spasmodic or convulsive type, and 
much less for heroïc treatment by cautery and knife; and 
it is conceivable that in the body politic there might be 
such adaptation and readjustment from moment to mo- 
ment that growth and progress might be uninterrupted, 
and never require the intervention of the reformer. This 
is the ideal mode of progress, but the actual or historical 
mode is very different. In government there has always 
been a tendency to exalt office over function, and at inter- 
vals in human history the course of popular liberty has 
been obstructed till revolution has cut through a way for 
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a farther advance. In the history of human thought there 
have been periods when formula and sign have usurped 
the place of thought and thing, and then some analyst, 
with his dialecties, euts clear through to the substance of 
things, and the world has a reform in philosophy. In 
religion the tendency has always been immanent to exalt 
symbol over substance, and to degrade worship into soul- 
less formalism; but the soul’s needs are so vital and s0 
pressing that a reascent toward truth can not long be 
delayed, and in response to this need a Martin Luther or 
a George Fox appears, and then follows what we call a 
reform in religion. Similarly in education, there have been 
recurring periods when some partial thought has secured 
such domination that wholesome training has become 
impossible, till a reformer appears who restores the lost 
equilibrium, and then very likely he inaugurates a move- 
ment which leads up to another catastrophe. Usually 
these reforms have consisted in bringing about some 
readjustment between words and things, or between 
thoughts and things. At times education becomes almost 
wholly “livresque,” devoted to the study of books and 
words rather than of things, and at others it becomes 
mainly literary or humanistie, to the neglect of the study 
of matter. The records of human thought, sentiment, and 
achievement form one term of the contrast, while matter 
and its phenomena, under the term Nature, constitute the 
other. Ever since education began to have a history 
human thought has oscillated, with almost rhythmical 
movement from one of these poles to the other, but with 
a general tendency toward the study of letters; and 80 it 
has usually happened that educational reform has invited 
a return to Nature, and has sounded a warning against 
books and words. 

Rousseau has all the marks of a reformer of the his- 
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torical type. He is animated by intense feeling; his 
nature is emotional rather than intellectual, and seen 
through the haze of his warm imagination, things lose 
their normal proportions and relations and become distort- 
ed and vague. The political, social, and religious aspect of 
things in France was doubtless bad enough in his day, but 
Rousseau works himself up into the belief that nothing 
short of a revolution will meet the requirements of the 
case ; things have become so bad that they are not worth 
saving ; they should be destroyed, in order to make room 
for something better; and so he breaks entirely and ab- 
ruptly with the past, and sets his face squarely toward the 
state of nature and that condition of primitive innocence 
and bliss which had been destroyed by the pernicious acts 
of man. And Rousseau had in full measure another 
characteristic of the reformer—he was tender-hearted and | 
humane, and his foremost motive was the happiness and 
good of the human race. I believe this is the one constant 
virtue that runs through his entire career. In addition to 
these qualities, he was liberally endowed with another 
which distinguishes him from all other reformers—he was 
a genius in Literary art, and could clothe with matchless 
grace and eloquence whatever flowed from his voice and 
pen. The words of a mere thinker are often lifeless, and 
as soon as uttered fall powerless to the ground ; but Rous- 
seaw’s were winged words, that are still making the circuit 
of the world, and wherever they go they touch the human 
heart and so produce an effect that is perennial. 
Rousseaw’s dominating passion was his love of solitude, 
or, as the phrase goes, his love of Nature. He chafed 
under the restraints of society, and was truly himself and 
at his best only in the seclusion of some remote valley or 
forest, where he could repose under the shadows of great 
trees, hear the song of the nightingale, and wander at 
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will in solitary places without fear of contact with man 
and human institutions. To escape from the din and 
turmoil of Paris into the peaceful solitude of Montmo- 
rency was to gain an entrance into an earthly paradise. 
Probably most men at times feel this instinct to revert to 
a state of nature, but in Rousseau this instinct was a 
ruling passion. In his early life this instinct induced a 
sort of vagabondage which led to long foot-journeys into 
Italy; and in later life it found satisfaction in the Her- 
mitage at Montmorency, and*finally at Ermenonville. 
The ideal life was that of a solitary, and the ideal man 
was a sayage in the unmolested freedom of the wilderness, 
untainted by the leaven of civilization. To à man of 
Rousseau’s temperament the reading of Robinson Crusoe 
must have been a decisive event, and this book may proper- 
ly be held accountable for the general spirit that is discern- 
ible throughout his writings, and particularly in the Émile. 

There are but few books of a philosophical character so 
thoroughly autobiographical as the Émile, and there is no 
other philosophy that is so colored and modeled by the 
personality of its author. The Confessions is a sort of 
running commentary on the Émile. Rousseau hated so- 
cicty, despised doctors, preferred reverie to books, found 
his happiest inspiration in trees and brooks, and birds and 
mountains, and his natural deism found delight in con- 
templating the grander aspects of Nature—dawn, sunrise, 
storm, thunder-peal, darkling forest, cloudless night ; and 
so Émile, his illustrative pupil, is to share all ee pre- 
possessions, and be led in the way of all such inspiration 
and influence. 

The general plan of the Émile exhibits Rousseau’s 
skill in literary art. Instead of writing a formal treatise 
on education in didactic style, after the fashion of the 
day, he gives us in moving pictures a sort of panorama of 
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a human life from very infancy up to maturity, passing 
through the various stages of an education according to 
Nature. The Emile might be called an educational 
romance, after the style of the Cyropædia or of the 
Gargantua, and its form might have been suggested by 
these works, or quite possibly by that incomparable political 
romance, the Republic. As Tom Brown at Rugby gives 
us à vivid idea of a boy’s life at an English public school, 
so the history of Émile’s imaginary career as the pupil 
and companion of Rousséau for twenty years gives us a 
detailed account, in the concrete, of the principles and 
methods of a new system of education. 

There have been but few historical personages so diffi- 
cult to comprehend as Rousseau. His life is full of con- 
tradictions and surprises. He had his evil genius and his 
good angels. In aspiration he could be almost angelic, 
while in fact and act he sometimes descended to poltroon- 
ery, and almost to infamy. In forming a judgment of him 
as a man, it is easy to take a partial view, and condemn or 
praise without stint; but it is a very hard thing to form 
of him a perfectly just and equitable judgment; just as in 
general it is easier to be an impassioned advocate than an 
impartial judge. It is the spirit of modern historical 
criticism to read the story of a human life with suspended 
judgment, and in the making up of a final verdict to take 
an account of environment, and in the award of commen- 
dation and censure to exercise the spirit of judicial fair- 
ness. The features of Rousseau’s career that first attract 
the attention very naturally alienate our good-will, and 
there are many indisputable facts that admit of no just 
defense ; but a closer and more discerning serutiny will 
give rise to a sympathetic and appreciative spirit, and will 
discover much that is worthy of hearty approval and 
warm admiration. 
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Rousseaw’s books reflect the spirit of the man, and 
they should be read with the judgment held in suspense. 
His aphoristic, unqualified statements, and particularly his 
paradoxes, give us an unpleasant mental shock, and we 
decline to be taught by a man who falls so easily and so 
frequently into what seem rank absurdities; but when we 
discover that aphorism and paradox are with Rousseau 
favorite rhetorical devices—that their very intent is to 
surprise and startle; when we discover by further reading 
that these extreme statements, seemingly so arbitrary and 
untrue, are qualified and illustrated in such a way as to 
give us a glimpse of a many-sided truth that had hitherto 
escaped us ; and when, finally, by a sort of syntax or syn- 
thesis, we catch the general spirit of the book as a whole, 
we find ourselves in a state of wholesome respect, and 
even of admiration. 

These remarks epitomize my experiences with this 
man and his books, and I counsel the reader to begin his 
studies without prejudice, to weigh as he goes, but when he 
has finished to reweigh all with scrupulous fidelity, and in 
the final estimate of character to temper justice with charity. 

As a sort of general preparation for the interpretation 
of the Emile, the attention of the reader is called to the 
following observations : 

The method of the book is best described in Rousseau’s 
own words : “ Un recueil de réflexions et d’observations, 
sans ordre et presque sans suite,” The argument is purely 
deductive, starting with assumed principles or general 
truths, and terminating with supposed conclusions or 
facts ; but the argument is never conducted in a system- 
atic way. There is frequent repetition, apparent contra- 
diction, long digressions, and, at times, tedious details ; 80 
that it is by a process of slow induction that the purpose 
and spirit of the whole become manifest. 
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Rousseau had a grievance that weighed heavily on his 
mind ; the old order of things in education appeared to 
him an iniquity, the abolition of which seemed to justify 
the extremest measures. The book, therefore, embodies a 
violent reaction against the education then in vogue, and 
we may expect the impetus of the authors zeal to carry 
him considerably beyond the limit of actual truth. In- 
deed, exaggeration and overstatement seem to be necessary 
elements of the reformer’s art; and he who is intent on 
seeing things in their just proportions and actual relations 
must make allowance for overwrought zeal, and discount, 
sometimes at a heavy rate, those overdrafts on the 
future. 

Rousseau was a man of sentiment rather than of rea- 
son, and this book is a record of his emotions rather than 
of his thoughts. In this respect he is the very antithesis 
of Locke, whose Thoughts are so devoid of feeling as to 
be almost sterile. The immense motive power of the 

| Émile is due to the feeling which tinges every thought ; 
but when the purpose of the reader is to discern the 
thought and estimate its value, he should be careful not 
to mistake sentiment for logic. 

After so much that is preliminary, let us make a sum- 
mary analysis of the education that Rousseau would have 
substituted for that which he covers with his condemna- 
tion. Let it be recollected that many of the reforms 
which he recommended have been adopted and embodied 
in modern education, and that for this reason it is not 
easy to see the contrasts that Rousseau saw. 

I. Zducation should be natural. It is not an easy thimg 
to form a clear conception of what Rousseau and the writ- 
ers of his school mean by Nature when they say that edu- 
cation should be natural, and that the teacher in his 
method should follow Nature. And there is no proof 
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that these writers themselves have ever clarified this term 
in their own minds. Indeed, it may not be uncharitable 
to suppose that, if they have not resorted to the use of 
this term in order to conceal thought, they have at 
least fallen into such a loose habit of employing it that 
they willingly bewilder their readers who attempt to dis- 
cover their meaning. Mr. Spencer’s personification of 
the term is well known, and his pages are easily distin- 
guished by the recurrence of the proper noun Nature. 
It is a little astonishing that a grave philosopher should 
assign no'better reason for denying a proposition than that 
it is “contrary to the beautiful economy of Nature”; but 
his manner of using the term is dignified, and though the 
reader is not instructed by this fiction, he is not disgusted 
with it. We can not say so much of the copyists and 
echoes of Rousseau and Spencer. Their easy familiarity 
with “ Nature ” does not edify, but disgusts, and even à 
benevolent reader who is in search of truth soon has the 
conviction fastened on him that his author is playing 
with sound, voz et preterea nihil. What patience shall we 
have with a writer * who runs on in this way, “ Nature 
furnishes knowledge by object lessons? She makes her 
pupil learn to do by doing, to live by living. She gives 
him no grammar of seeing, hearing, etc.; she gives no 
compendium of abstract principles. She teaches quietly; 
she bides her time.” 

Returning to Rousseau, it îs evident that we can not 
interpret his Émile till we have formed a notion, more or 
less adequate, of what he means by Nature. In his case 
this is not so difficult if we are guided simply by the con- 
text, and do not attempt to understand his own definition 
of the term (pages 3, 4). -City and country, Paris and the 
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forest of Montmorency, Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
isle and à city lad confined to ceiled house and brick 
pavements, the Red Indian roaming at will in his native 
forests and a creature and slave of society fashioned by 
the priest, the taïlor, and the school-master—these are the 
terms of a contrast that was ever present to the mind of 
Rousseau. The ideal man was the savage, isolated from 
human society and untainted by civilization ; the ideal 
life was independence of custom, freedom from the re- 
straints of other wills, and obedience to nothing but things; 
the ideal religion was a spontaneous theism, a direct com- 
munion with unseen powers without the intervention of 
creeds or priest, an artless and childish wonderment pro- 
duced by natural phenomena, and a reverential fear pro- 
duced by the incomprehensible ; and the ideal education 
was experience resulting from personal contact with mat- 
ter and force, and thus converted into prudence. 

It was not through sheer perversity that Rousseau 
maintained the thesis that society had been corrupted by 
the arts and sciences, and that civilization itself was a 
lapse from a state of primitive innocence and peace. He 
was a constitutional idealist, sentimentalist, and utopian, 
and his recoil from the corruptions and restraints of exist- 
ing society was so complete that only a new world, con- 
structed on new principles, or, what would amount to the 
- same thing, the present world divested of its so-called 
civilization, would satisfy his ideals. In this general pur- 
suit it must be said that Rousseau was in respectable, 
even illustrious, company. Plato wrote his Republic, Har- 
rington his Oceana, More his Utopia, Sidney his Arcadia, 
and Hobbes his Leviathan, each to express his dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they existed, and to find gratification 
in the ideal construction of a world on better principles. 
In all these creations there is some element of perennial 
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truth, something of which the succeeding generations of 
men need to be reminded in order to keep the world, or 
to make the world, a delectable habitation for the race. 
This surely is no mean pursuit, and their seeming vagaries 
deserve at least an honest effort at interpretation. 

À return to Nature is a return to simplicity. There 
is much truth in Rousseau’s saying, that we no longer 
know how to be simple in anything. Look at the count- 
less devices and machines for teaching a child how to 
read! What useless lumber! Create in the child a desire 
to read, and all this apparatus is of no account; the pro- 
cess becomes simplified to the last degree, and the child 
can not be held back from learning how to read. 

In geography we invent maps, charts, globes, armillary 
spheres, etc., but all this rubbish comes between the 
child’s eyes and the real object which is to be observed, 
namely, the earth. In other words, art has obscured Na- 
ture, or reality, and a reform in teaching requires us to 
do away with these obstructions and to return to sim- 
plicity. 

There is no doubt a tendency, as education is studied 
as an art, to encumber teaching with devices, aids, and 
methods without number, and what is simple as an actual 
fact becomes wonderfully complex from the analyst’s point 
of view. À foreign language as seen through an analyti- 
cal grammar is frightfully complex, but when learned by 
contact with a native its difficulties are unnoticed. The 
methods and devices brought from normal schools are 
many times incumbrances that compromise if not destroy 
the talent that was native in the teacher. Rousseau would 
say that the short cut to a good method is a strong desire 
to teach; that when the end is clearly seen there will be 
but little difficulty in finding a direct route to it. “Fol- 
low Nature” is thus convertible into “ Simplify ” ! The 
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time will never come when this precept will not be whole- 
some. 

To follow Nature also signifies to return to reality. 
There may be formal teaching just as there is formal 
logic, both arts being occupied with symbols and notwith 
realities. The universal teaching instrument is language, 
and the use of symbols is unavoidable, but teacher and 
pupil should understand that these symbols must be vital- 
ized by a content. The question of the ages has been how 
to connect symbol and substance in such a way that learn- 
ing may be a concrete, living process. Hobbes aimed a 
blow at a secular error in learning when he wrote : “ Words 
are wise men’s counters but the money of fools”; and 
Comenius attempted to work a reform in teaching by 
writing his Orbis Sensualium Pictus, a scheme for bring- 
ing symbol and substance together by means of pictures. 
Here is an undoubted evil ; it has affected education from 
time immemorial, and it will threaten the education of 
all succeeding times. 

In the third place, to follow Nature is to resort to per- 
sonal experience rather than to follow authority; it is to 
gain knowledge at first hand rather than to accept the 
results of other men’s experience. As Rousseau puts it in 
a concrete way, “ The child is not to learn science, but to 
discover it.” This is akin to the dogma of Socrates, 
“ Science can not be taught, only drawn out.” This doc- 
trine has been pushed to its furthest limit by Mr. Spencer, 
who makes education consist in the process of rediscoverÿ» 
and requires each child to reproduce the experiences of 
the race. 

It would not seem a very difficult achievement to reach . 
right conclusions on this point. To trust to mere author- 
ity altogether is absurd ; it is to forego the pleasure of 
living, and in an important sense to cease to be à man; 
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but to renounce authority altogether, and to depend for 
our knowledge wholly on our own experience, is simply 
impossible, and, if possible, would be very absurd. There 
is evidently a middle ground which leaves a wide field for 
personal experience, and at the same time allows the indi- 
vidual to give almost indefinite extension to his knowledge 
by appropriating the accumulated experiences of the race. 

| Simplify your methods as much as possible Sdistrust 
the artificial aids that complicate the process of learning; 
| bring your pupil face to face with reality; connect symbol 
with substance $make learning, so far as possible, a pro- 
cess of personal discovery; depend as little as possible on 
mere authority. This is my interpretation of Rousseau’s 
precept, “ Follow Nature.” 

IL. Education should be progressive.—The mind, like 
the body, passes through successive stages of growth, and 
in both cases the transition from one stage to the next 
indicates à corresponding change in treatment. The in- 
fant is a creature sui generis. Infancy is a little world so 
peculiar in nature and need as to be virtually cut off from 
the succeeding stage of life, and hence requires a treat- 
ment peculiarly its own. There is an infant physiology 
and an infant psychology. 

The next section of human life is childhood. The child 
bas his peculiar nature and needs; the treatment due an 
infant must be abandoned, and a new system adopted 
in conformity with the nature of this new creature. 

Boyhood follows childhood, and manhood, in turn, suc- 
ceeds boyhood. These are successive, and in some sense 
independent, sections of human life, and so peculiar in 
nature and need as to require modes of treatment specific- 
ally different, 

This, in outline, is Rousseaw’s theory of progressive 


education. The obvious thing to be said of itisthatit is 
8 
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so systematic and artificial as to be unnatural. The one 
momentous fact common to all these s0-called stages is 
growth, and all normal growth is a series of insensible 
transitions. Throughout the history of each individual 
there is an unbroken continuity of the same organic pro- 
cesses, mental and physical. All the s0-called faculties of 
the mature man have their roots or beginnings in very 
childhood, and at no one of these artificial stages can we 
say that there is the appearance of anything essentially 
new—s0 new and peculiar as to require special treatment. 
Education should be progressive in the same sense and to 
the same degree that life and growth are progressive ; not 
progressive in the sense of an abrupt winding up of a 
lower system of regimen and an equally abrupt inaugura- 
tion of a higher, but progressive in the actual and whole- 
some sense of insensible ascent and modification. 
Rousseauw’s theory on this subject embodies a reaction 
from an old-time error, which consisted either in ignoring 
the rights of children altogether or of prescribing the 
same general treatment for children and men. Modern 
education is peculiarly the education of children. Child- 
life has been so much studied, and so much sympathy and 
sentiment have been created in the child’s behalf, that 
infant methods have gained an ascendency that is not 
only harmful to children but to adults, for infant methods 
have been transported into the higher schools. It is not 
altogether wise to treat children as though they were men, 
but it is still more unwise to treat men as though they 
were children. It is not even best to fix a child’s treat- 
ment on a dead level with his present condition; the edu- 
cation that is not moderately presumptive and aspiring is 
not of the right type. I think it can not be doubted that 
in many cases the education of children has become s0 
puerile as not only to be worthless, but positively harmful. 
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In our effort to make it progressive it has become station- 
ary, and.even retrograde. The reform of Jean-Jacques 
has gone too far. 

III. Education should be negative. Discipline, train- 
ing, the development of faculty, power, and skill—this 
may be set off as one of the ends of education, while the 
acquirement of knowledge, or the furnishing of the mind, 
may stand for the second purpose of this art. Generally 
speaking, the acquisition of knowledge has occupied the 
first place in the teacher’s art, and education has been 
reduced to the process of learning memory-lessons, while 
the development and discipline of the mind itself have re- 
‘ceived no special attention. Rousseau believed that as 
education was administered in the schools of his day there 
was à vast disproportion between the mass of knowledge 
accumulated and the child’s power to comprehend and 
use it; and s0, in his usual aphoristic style, he says that the 
important thing in education is not to gain time, but to 
lose it, and that he would prefer that Émile should reach 
his twelfth year without knowing his right hand from his 
left, or right from wrong. He pushes this doctrine s0 
far as to say that the only habit a child should form is 
that of forming no habit. His thought is, that as far as 
possible the child’s mind should be kept a éabula rasa up 
to the age of twelve, but with all its powers developed, and 
ready when the signal is given to undertake the work of 
acquisition, without prepossession, or prejudice, and thus 
able to maintain its equipoise and independence. 

This notion of making education negative, and that 
of reducing it to a process of rediscovery by requiring the 
child to gain his knowledge by personal experience— 
these two ideas Rousseau may have borrowed from the 
Abbé de Condillac, for whom he has expressed great ad- 
miration. In the introduction to his Grammaire, Con- 
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dillac develops the theory which Mr. Spencer has s0 
happily formulated, but he is met with the objection 
that if the child is to repeat the experience of the race his 
progress in knowledge will be very slow. The Abbé 
meets this objection in a very clever way. The child’s 
first study should be mental and moral science, for by this 
means his mind will be prepared for rapid acquisition ! 
It may not have occurred to him that, according to the 
‘ genesis of knowledge in the race,” mental science comes 
somewhat late. Rousseau generalizes his friend’s theory, 
and so escapes the special absurdity referred to. He 
would extend this process of mental discipline and prep- 
aration over à period of twelve years, and thus abridge the 
time required for gaining the knowledge really necessary 
for the conduct of life. 

Here as elsewhere we shall fail in our interpretation 
of Rousseau if we do more or less then catch the general 
spirit of his paradox. This is doubtless all he expected 
or intended; but a reformer must needs quicken the pace 
of his sluggish disciples by the stimulus of exaggeration. 
To form the mind before furnishing it, is as impossible as 


” to form the body without feeding it. To train the mind, 


it must be exercised on something, and a secondary fruit 
of this exercise is some acquisition. 

Tf, in imitation of Rousseau, I were to try my hand at 
a paradox, I would say, in this connection, that useless 
knowledge is sometimes the most useful; meaning by this 
that the subjects that are best for pure training are some- 
times of the least value for practical purposes. Algebra 
and geometry are instances of this; they are incompa- 
rable disciplines, but the average student derives only very 
little advantage from the knowledge that is acquired 
while the discipline is in progress. Rousseau may not 
have had this case in mind when he uttered this paradox, 
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but the thought is large enough to include it. A man 
may say implicitly what was never before his mind ex- 
plicitly, and all legitimate interpretation assumes this. 

Again, by making education negative, or, as Rousseau 
says to the same purpose, by losing time rather than by 
trying to gain it, we extend the period of childhood and 
allow the pupil to lead a sort of vegetative life, which 
Froebel seems to have had in mind when he conceived 
the occupations and gifts at the kindergarten. This is a 
century of haste; of all peoples, we seem to be the most 
addicted to this vice, and the general drift of our educa- 
tion is to curtail the period of discipline and preparation. 
We need, therefore, to be recalled from time to time to 
the duty of going slowly in order that we may go safely 
and well. Pestina lente ! 

Though my purpose in this introduction is appreci- 
ation rather than criticism, it is manifestly fair to state 
what seem to be some errors in Rousseau’s pedagogy. It 
is inevitable that an author whose theories are not con- 
trolled by actual experience should fall into serious error, 
and this is the more likely to happen when the thought is 
begotten of intense, tumultuous feeling. 

The reader will not have gone far before discovering 
that, while his author is preaching the simplicity and 
artlessness of Nature, he is at the same time devising a 
scheme of education which is artificial to the last degree. 
The discipline to which Émile is subjected is a systematic 
espionage. Everything is foreseen and prearranged to such 
a degree that the poor boy has not the privilege of one 
Spontaneous act. The story of the juggler is typical of 
Rousseaw’s system of discipline. What will such a boy be 
worth when the moment of emancipation comes ? 

Whenever the value of knowledge is discussed the 
emphasis is put on what is coarsely practical, and there is 
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no appearance of the thought that for the higher life of 
the soul there must be attainment whose value is purely 
contemplative, without the least taint of practical utility. 

Rousseau’s doctrine of memory makes it necessary for 
Émile to live a sort of hand-to-mouth intellectual life, 
but does not allow him to store up resources within him- 
self. Such an education is unwise and unsafe. 

In the isolation of Émile from society during the 
period of his education Rousseau doubtless intended to 
show what a human being might become when allowed to 
develop under normal conditions. It is related that a 
naturalist once discovered in a mine what seemed to be a 
new species of plant, but when transplanted on the sur- 
face of the earth it turned out to be the common fansy 
—an abnormal habitat had altered its appearance past 
recognition. This return to Nature accords with Rous- 
seau’s theory of society as being unnatural and corrupt, 
but an education molded after this conception is mani- 
festly vicious. Society is an existing fact, and is doubtless 
the normal human state, while solitude, though whole- 
some and necessary at times, is an exceptional state and 
ever abnormal. As Émile must finally live in society, he 
should be educated in society, and an essential part of his 
training should come from his contact with other wills. 
Educated to be obedient only to things and to his own 
inclinations, he will cut a sorry figure when transplanted 
into the world of the Contrat Social. 

Should the child be adjusted to his environment, or 
should his environment be adapted to him?  Doubtless 
there should be created within the child a power of re- 
sistance, and even of conquest, that will not only allow him 
to support existence under change of surroundings, but 
will enable him to modify, almost to recreate, his environ- 
ment to suit his caprices or his needs. Rousseau seems 
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to vacillate between these two purposes, but the general 
spirit of the Émile is to regard the child’s nature as a 
fixed, hard fact, and to bend surroundings and circum- 
stances to his needs. 

Émile’s education is of the liberal type. He is, first of 
all, to be a fully developed man, capable of becoming 
anything or of doing anything at need; and the course 
of his training is not to be perverted by narrow and grov- 
eling aims. All this is admirable; but when Sophie’s 
education is taken in hand Rousseau makes an abrupt 
descent. It is not a woman who is to be trained to the 
perfection of her powers as a human being, but a serv- 
ant to man’s needs and pleasures, or at most a compan- 
ion to share his joys and sorrows. In kind, his concep- 
tion was the Hebrew ideal,* which is doubtless the ideal 
of all sensible men, but Sophie falls far short of this lov- 
able, this matchless original. Rousseau earns our applause 
when he counsels against the selection of a blue-stocking 
for a wife, but Sophie bears too much resemblance to his 
Theresa to merit even our respect. 

The Émile has justly been called the Gospel of Child- 
hood. If it had no other claims to consideration it would 
deserve the homage of parents and teachers by reason of 
that/sacredness with which it invests the personality of 
every child. In what other book of human origin can 
we find such compassion for the weakness of childhood, 
such tender regard for its happiness, and such He 
pleas for its protection and guidance ? What other book 
has ever recalled mothers to a sense of their duties with 
such pathos and effect? The Émile has made the ministry 
of the school-room as sacred as the ministry of the altar; 
and by unfolding the mysteries of his art and disclosing 
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the secret of his power, it has made the teacher’s office 
one of honor and respect. 

The power of the book lies in its general spirit rather 
than in any doctrine or method which it embodies. If 
read with kindly feeling and without prejudice, it can not 
fail to inspire teachers with the noblest ambition, and to 
quicken their methods with living power. I have read 
many books which profess to illustrate the art of educa- 
tion and to prescribe rational methods of instruction, but 
to none am I so much indebted in all good ways as to the 
Émile, and there is no other book which I can so heartily 


commend to teachers as a perennial source-of-inspiration. 
and kindly aid. 


It has been no easy task to make the selections com- 
posing this volume—to decide what to retain and what to 
reject from the original work. It was plain, on the start, 
that a translation of the whole was not desirable, simply 
on the ground of bulk, for it would require at least two 
volumes like this; and then, by omitting merely the un- 
important or less important parts, the volume would be 
swelled to an unwieldy size. A fragment of the whole 
would be misleading ; it would convey an erroneous im- 
pression of the book and its author, and would leave the 
statement of important doctrines without the illustrations 
and amendments necessary for their proper interpretation. 
In making my selections I have endeavored to give the 
reader a fair idea of the book as a whole. I have not re- 
stricted myself to what is currently orthodox in doctrine, 
or to what will have the approval of sobriety and good 
taste. At times Rousseau preaches false doctrines, and 
sometimes is almost grotesquely prejudiced and absurd, 
and it would be unfair to the reader to omit specimens of 
these bad humors. 
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In my translation I have aimed to give a faithful re- 
production of Rousseau’s thought, and to this end I have 
seldom or never resorted to paraphrase, even when the 
author’s meaning seemed obscure, but have made my ren- 
dering as nearly literal as good English would allow. It 
is quite possible that my close adherence to the text may 
sometimes have betrayed me into the use of Gallicisms, 
but such mistakes are less vexatious and misleading than 
those which almost inevitably result from free translation. 

Partly to re-enforce my own opinions of Rousseau and 
his work, but much more to place before my readers the 
opinions of distinguished Frenchmen on their immor- 
tal countryman, I add an appendix containing short 
quotations from a very remarkable book by John Grand- 
Carteret—J. J. Rousseau jugé par les Français d’an- 
jourd’hui. 

My translation of the Émileis made from the collected 
edition of Rousseau’s works, in twenty-nine volumes, pub- 
lished in Paris, 1824, and edited by Auguis. The notes 
unsigned are mainly Rousseau’s own, and those in brack- 
ets are by his editors; my own annotations (signed P.) are 
such as I have been accustomed to give students as aids in 
the interpretation of the Émile. 

, Às I sum up my impressions of Rousseau and the 
Emile, I chance to be upon a mountain of the Cumberland 
range, where the peculiar effects and charms of Nature 
are almost wholly undisturbed by human agency. My 
cottage is in the midst of a forest, where wild birds and 
wild flowers hold undisputed sway. 

As I have read and written and meditated from day 
to day thus in touch with Nature, I think I have been 

_able in some measure to discern the secret which was 
working itself outward in Rousseau’s heart and thought ; 
and this sympathy with Nature has helped me to under- 
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stand and interpret much that before had been obscure 
and meaningless ; and, while not blind to his weaknesses 
and vices, Ï come from my studies with a new admiration 
and respect for the man and his works. 


WiLLiAM H. PAYNE. 
University or NASHVILLE, 
Prapopy NormAL COLLEGE, June 18, 1892, 








AUTHORS PREFACE. 


Tazs collection of reflections and observations, with- 
out order and almost without connection, was begun to 
please a good mother,* who knew how to think. My 
original purpose was to write only a memorandum of a 
few pages; but my theme led me on against my will, and 
that memorandum insensibly became a sort of book, too 
large, doubtless, for what it contains, but too small for 
the subject which it discusses. IT hesitated a long time 
about publishing it; and I was often made to feel, while 
working at it, that the writing of a few pamphlets is not a 
sufficient preparation for composing a book. After mak- 
ing vain efforts to do better, I think it my duty to publish 
my book just as it is, judging that it is important to turn 
public attention in this direction, and that, even though 
my ideas are perchance bad, my time will not be wholly 
lost if I succeed by this means in stimulating others to 
produce better ones. A man who, from his retreat, casts 
his reflections before the public without puffers or parti- 
sans to defend them, without even knowing what is said 
or thought of them, has no reason to fear that, if he has 


deceived himself, his errors will be accepted without ex- 
amination. 








* Madame de Chenonceaux. 
(li) 
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I shall say little of the importance of a good educa- 
tion, nor shall I stop to prove that the education of the 
day is bad. Thousands of others have said this before 
me, and I have no desire to fill a book with things which 
everybody knows. I shall merely observe, that for count- 
less ages there has been a perennial protest against the 
current practice, but no one has seen fit to propose a bet- 
ter. The literature and the learning of our century tend 
much more to destroy than to construct. Censure is ad- 
ministered in a tone of authority; but in order to bring 
about a reform, there must be adopted a different tone, 
and one less pleasing to philosophie arrogance. Notwith- 
standing so many treatises whose only purpose, it is said, 
is public utility, the very first of all the utilities—that of 
forming men—is still forgotten. My subject was entirely 
new after Locke’s treatise,* and I am very much afraid it 
will be still so, after my own. 

We do not know childhood. Acting on the false ideas 
we have of it, the farther we go the farther we wander 
from the right path. Those who are wisest are attached 
to what is important for men to know, without consider- 
ing what children are able to apprehend. They are al- 
ways looking for the man in the child, without thinking 
of what he was before he became a man. This is the 
study upon which I am most intent, to the end that, 
though my method may be chimerical and false, profit 
may always be derived from my observations. I may have 
a very poor conception of what ought to be done, but I 
think I have a correct view of the subject on which we 
are to operate. Begin, then, by studying your pupils 
more thoroughly, for it is very certain that you do not 
know them. Now, if you read this book of mine with this 


* Thoughts on Education, 1721. 
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purpose in view, I do not believe that it will be without 
profit to you. 

With respect to what will be called the systematic part 
of my work, which in this instance is nothing but the 
order of nature, I allow that this is what will disconcert 
the reader the most. It is here, doubtless, that attacks 
will be made upon me, and perhaps with justice. People 
will think they are reading, not so much a treatise on 
education, as the reveries of a visionary upon edueation. 








How should I proceed in the case? In what I write I do 
not follow the ideas of others, but my own. I do not sce 
as other men do, and this has long been a reproach to 
me; but is it within my power to give myself other eyes, 
and to affect myself with other ideas ? By no means. It 
is within my power, however, not to confide too much in 
my oOWn opinion, and not to think that I am wiser than 
all the world beside. In a word, I can not avoid feeling 
as T do, but I can be on my guard against my own feel- 
ings. This is all I can do, and is what I shall engage to 
do. And if I sometimes speak in the indicative mode, it 
is not for the purpose of imposing my beliefs on the 
reader, but to speak to him just as I think. Why should 
I declare, under the form of à doubt, a thing of which I 
have not the least doubt? I say exactly what passes within 
my own mind. 

While setting forth my opinions with such freedom, I 
have so slight a purpose to make them seem authoritative 
that I always state my reasons for them, so that men may 
weigh them and judge of me accordingly; but though I 
have no obstinate desire to defend my opinions, I still 
feel obliged to assert them; for the maxims which give 
rise to differences of opinion between myself and others 
are by no means indifferent. They are maxims whose 
truth or falsity it is important to understand, for they 
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effect the happiness or the unhappiness of the human 
‘Trace. 

I am continually admonished to propose what is prac- 
ticable! This is equivalent to saying, “ Propose to do 
what is being done”! or, at least, “ Propose some good 
which is allied to the existing evil”! Such a proposition, 
with respect to many things, is much more chimerical 
than my own; for by such an alliance the good is cor- 
rupted, and the evil is not cured. I would rather follow 
the established usage throughout than to adopt a good 
one by halves—there would be less contradiction in man; 
he can not direct his efforts to two opposite ends at once. 
Fathers and mothers, what you are willing to do is the 
practicable ! Ought I to be held accountable for what 
you desire ? 

In every kind of undertaking there are two things to 
be considered : first of all, the absolute good of the pro- 
posed measure; and then, the facility with which it can 
be executed. 

Thus, in the first place, it suffices, in order that an 
undertaking may be admissible and practicable in itself, 
that it have in it some intrinsic good—in the present case, 
for example, that the proposed education shall be fit for 
man and well adapted to the human heart. 

The second consideration depends on conditions found 
in certain situations—conditions accidental to the thing 
itself, and which consequently are not essential, but may 
vary ad infinitum. Thus, an education of a certain kind 
may be practicable in Switzerland, but not in France; 
one kind of education may be best for the middle class, 
and another for the nobility. The facility of execution, 
greater or less, depends on a thousand circumstances 
which it is impossible to determine save by a particular 
application of the method to such or such a country, or 
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to such or such a condition. Now, all such special appli- 
cations, not being essential to my subject, do not form a 
part of my plan. Others may give attention to them if 
they see fit, each for the country or class which he has in 
view. Jtis sufficient for me that, wherever men are born, 
they may be trained according to my plan; and that, 
having been trained as I propose, they will constitute 
what is best both for themselves and for others. If I do 
not fulfill this agreement, I am doubtless wrong; butif I 
do fulfill it, it would be wrong to demand more of me, for 
this is all I promise. 





ON IPIENER 


BOOK FIRST. 
INFANCY—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


EVERYTHING is good as it comes from the hands of 
the Author of Nature; but everything degenerates in the 
hands of man.* He forces one country to nourish the 
productions of another; one tree to bear the fruits of 
another. He mingles and confounds the climates, the 
elements, the seasons; he mutilates his dog, his horse, 
and his slave; he overturns everything, disfigures every- 
thing; he loves deformity, monsters; he will have noth- 
ing as Nature made it, not even man; like a saddle-horse, 
man must be trained for man’s service—he must be made 
over according to his fancy, like a tree in his garden. 





* This is the key-note to Rousseau’s theory of education, and is 
the central thought of all the writers of the Spencerian school, 
whose definition of education might be formulated as follows: 
Education is adaptation to environment by environment. By Nature, 
these writers seem to mean the world of matter and of physical 
forces, personified as an intelligent and infallible guide; and from 
environment they carefully exclude all the modifications of matter 
and force which have been made by human art. 

Rousseau, who was ever inclined to adopt extreme views, and who 
was incapable of stating a case with judicial fairness, sought to 
divest the current education of its artificial and absurd forms by a 
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Plants are formed by cultivation and men by educa- 
tion. Had man been born tall and strong, his stature and 
strength would have been useless to him until he had been 
taught to use them; they would have been injurious to 
him by preventing others from thinking of assisting him; 
and, left to himself, he would have died of want before 
he had known his needs. People pity the lot of the child; 
they do not see that the human race would have perished 
if man had not begun by being a child. 

We are born weak; we have need of strength: we are 
born destitute of everything; we have need of assistance : 
we are born stupid; we have need of judgment. All that 
we have not at our birth, but which we need when we are 
grown, is given us by education. Dr 

We derive this education\ from nature)from men, or 

> from things. The internal development of our faculties 
and organs is the education of nature; the use which we 
learn to make of this development is the education of 
men; while the acquisition of personal experience from 
the objects that affect us is the education of things.* 





return toward primitive simplicity ; and so he sequesters Émile, his 
trial pupil from the abnormal society of the day, somewhat as a 
naturalist might remove a plant from an abnormal habitat in order 
to discover itsgeal character and to restore it to proper conditions 
of growth. Rousseau believed that French society had become so 
bad, or so unnatural, that a child could not be trained into a real 
man while surrounded by so many perverting and disturbing influ- 
ences ; but after he has received his training he is restored to so- 
ciety, protected against its allurements, and capable of working for 
its regeneration. Possibly his scheme of education may have been 
borrowed from Plato’s Allegory of the Cavern.—(P.) 

* This is a very crude statement. “The internal development of 
our faculties and organs” is not education in any intelligible and 
helpful sense; “the use which we learn to make of this develop- 
ment” is only a part of education, while “the acquisition of per- 
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Each one of us is thus formed by three kinds of teach- 
ers. The pupil in whom their different lessons are at 
variance is badly educated, and will never be in harmony 
with himself, while he in whom they all agree, in whom 
they all tend to the same end—he alone moves toward 
his destiny and consistently lives; he alone is well edu- 
cated.* 
= Now, of these three different educations, that of nature 
is entirely independent of ourselves, while that of things 
depends on ourselves only in certain respects. The edu- 
| cation we receive of men is the only one of which we are 
| truly the masters; but even this is true only in theory, 
for who can hope to have the entire direction of the con- 
versation and acts of those who surround a child ? 
| As soon, then, as education becomes an art, it is well- 
| nigh impossible for it to succeed, for no one has in his 
control all the conditions necessary for its success. All 
| Ehat can be done by dint of effort is to approach the final 
| purpose as nearly as possible ; but to attain it we must be 
{ aided by fortune. 
| What is this purpose? It is the very one proposed by 
| nature, as has just been shown. Since the co-operation of 
| the three educations is necessary for their perfection, it is 
to the one over which we have no control that we must 
| direct the other two. But perhaps this word nature has 
| (oo vague a meaning; we must here make an attempt to 
determine it. 


Nature, we are told, is but habit.f What does this 





M sonal experience from the objects that affect us ” is more properly 
| the education of nature.—(P.) 

Ù * See Plutarch’s Morals: Of the Education of Children. 

+ M. Formey assures us that (this is not exactly what has been 

|| said; but yet it seems to me the very thing that is said in the fol- 

lowing line to which I proposed to respond : 
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mean? Are there not habits that we contract only through 
compulsion, and that never stifle nature? Such, for ex- 
ample, is the habit of plants whose vertical direction is 
impeded. The plant, set at liberty, preserves the incli- 
nation it was forced to take; but the sap has not on this 
account changed its primitive direction, and if the plant 
continues to grow, its prolongation again becomes vertical. 
The same is true of the inclinations of men. So long as we 
remain in the same condition we can preserve those which 
result from habit and which are the least natural to us; 
but the moment the situation changes, habit ceases and 
the natural is restored. Education is certainly nothing 
but a habit. Now, there are people who forget and lose 
their education, and others who hold to it Whence 
comes this difference? If we were to limit the term na- 

-ture to habits that are in conformity with Nature, we 
might spare ourselves this nonsense. 

We are born sensible, and from our birth we are affect- 
ed in different ways by the objects which surround us. As 
soon as we have the consciousness, so to speak, of our 
sensations, we are disposed to seek or to shun the objects 
which produce them : first, according as they are agree- 
able or disagreeable to us; then, according to the con- 
gruity or the incongruity which we find between ourselves 
and these objects; and, finally, according to the judg- 
ments which we derive from them relative to the idea of 
happiness or perfection which is given us by the reason. 





“ La nature, crois-moi, n’est rien que l'habitude.” 

M. Formey,* who does not wish to make his fellow-creatures 
proud, modestly gives us the measure of his own brain for that of 
the human understanding. 

* This M. Formey was the author of an Anti-Émile, and edited 
an expurgated edition of the Émile, under the title of the Émile 
Chrétien.—(P.) 
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These dispositions are extended and strengthened in pro- 
portion as we become more susceptible and enlightened ; 
but, constrained by our habits, they change more or less 
with our opinions. Before this alteration, these disposi- 
Hons are what I call our nature. 

- Itis, then, to these primitive dispositions that every- 
thing should be referred; and this might be done if our 
three educations were merely different: but what are we 
to do when they are opposed to one another; when, 
instead of educating a man for himself, we wish to edu- 
cate him for others? Then agreement is impossible. 
Compelled to oppose nature or our social institutions, we 
must choose between making a man and a citizen, for we 
can not make both ab once* 

The natural man is complete in himself; he is the 
numerical unit, the absolute whole, who is related only to 
himself or to his fellow-man. Civilized man is but a 


| fractional unit that is dependent on its denominator, and 


whose value consists in its relation to the whole, which 


| is the social organization. (Good social institutions are 


those which are the best able to make man unnatural, 
and to take from him his absolute existence in order to 





* This is like the difficulty which Mr. Bain finds in “reconciling 
the whole man with himself” (Education as a Science, p. 2), and 
points to one of the most serious problems in education. There is 
some degree of incompatibility, as things go, between the artisan, 
or the citizen, and the man, and there is always occasion to readjust 
these relations -on the basis of the higher claims of manhood. This 
is the explanation of “]labor troubles,” “ civil-service reform,” etc. 
Rousseau’s doctrine is doubtless correct: education must have chief 
and direct reference to the future man, and only a subordinate and 
remote reference to the future artisan or citizen. In his famous 
“orders of activities ” (Education, p. 32) Mr. Spencer would seem to 
reverse this order, placing the narrower aim first and the wider 


last.—(P.) 
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give him one which is relative, and to transport the me 
into the common unity, in such a way that each individual 
no longer feels himself one, but a part of the unit, and 
is no longer susceptible of feeling save when forming a 
part of the whole. 

In order to be something, to be one’s self and always 


one, we must act as we speak; we must always be decided 


on the course we ought to take, must take it boldly, and 
must follow it to the end. I am waiting to be shown this 
prodigy in order to know whether he is man or citizen, 
or how he manages to be both at the same time. 

From these objects, necessarily opposed one to the 
other, there come two forms of institutions of contrary 
nature—the one public and common, the other private and 
domestic. 

Would you form an idea of public education? Read 
the Republic of Plato. It is not a work on politics, as 
those think who judge of books by their titles, but it is 
the finest work on education ever written.* 

When one would refer us to the land of chimeras, he 
names the educational system of Plato; though if Lycur- 
gus had formed his only on paper, I should have thought 
it the more chimerical. Plato has done no more than 
purify the heart of man; but Lycurgus has made it un- 
natural. 

A system of public instruction no longer exists and 
can no longer exist, because where there is no longer a 
country there can no longer be citizens. These two words, 


* Perhaps the reader need not be admonished that the Republic 
is a treatise on government, and that education is treated only as 
an incidental question; though the general doctrine of education 
as a function of the state is so profound, that this dialogue may 
justly be regarded as the first great educational classic in order of 
time.—(P.) 
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country and citizen, onght to be expunged from modern 
languages. I have a good reason for saying this, but I do 
not care to state it, as it has no bearing on my subject. 

I do not regard as a system of public instruction 
these ridiculous establishments called colleges.* Nor do 
I take into account the education of the woxld, because 
this education, tending toward two opposite ends, fails 
to reach either of them ; it is fit only to make men double- 
faced, seeming always to attribute everything to others, 
but never attributing anything save to themselves. Now 
these pretenses, being common to everybody, deceive no 
one. They are so many misspent efforts. 

Finally, there remains domestic education, or that of 
nature; but what would a man be worth for others who 
had been educated solely for himself? If perchance the 
double object proposed could be realized in a single indi- 
vidual by removing the contradictions in human life, we 
should remove a great obstacle to man’s happiness. To 
form a conception of such a one, we should need to see 
him in his perfect state, to have observed his inclinations; 
to have seen his progress, and to have followed the course 
of his development. In a word, it would be necessary to 
know the natural man. I believe that my reader will have 
made some progress in these researches after having read 
this essay. 

To form this rare creature, what have we to do? Much, 
doubtless, but chiefly to prevent anything from being done. 


TR PORN ICT TRE SES PR EE 


# In several schools, and particularly in the University of Paris, 
there are professors whom I love, whom I hold in high esteem, and 
whom I deem very capable of wisely instructing youth, if they were 
not compelled to follow the established usages. I have urged one of 
these to publish the plan of reform which he has thought out. Per- 
haps we may finally be tempted to cure the evil when we see that it 
is not without a remedy. 
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When all we have to do is to sail before the wind, simple 
tacking suffices; but if the sea runs high and we wish to 
hold our place, we must cast anchor. Take care, young 
pilot, that your cable does not slip, that your anchor does 
not drag, and that your boat does not drift on shore before 
you are aware of it! 

In the social sphere, where all have their destined 
places, each should be educated for his own. If an indi- 
vidual who has been trained for his place withdraws from 
it, he is no longer good for anything. Education is useful 
only so long as fortune accords with the vocation of par- 
ents. In every other case it is harmful to the pupil, were 
it only for the prejudices which it has given him. In 
Egypt, where the son was obliged to follow the vocation of 
his father, education at least had an assured object; but 
with us, where the classes alone are permanent, and where 
men are ever passing from one to another, no one knows 
whether, in educating his son for his own social order, he 
may not be working in opposition to the son’s interest. 

In the natural order of things, all men being equal, 
their common vocation is manhood, and whoever is well 
trained for that can not fulfill badly any vocation con- 
nected with it. Whether my pupil be destined for the 
army, the church, or the bar, concerns me but little. Re- 
gardless of the vocation of his parents, nature summons 
him to the duties of human life. To live is the trade I 
wish to teach him.* On leaving my hands, he will not, I 
grant, be a magistrate, a soldier, or a priest. First of all 
he will be a man; and all that a man ought to be, he can 
be when the occasion requires it, just as well as any one 


* Qui se lotam ad vitam instruxit, non desiderat particulatim 
admoneri, doctus in totum, non quomodo cum uxore aut cum filiis 
viveret, sed quomodo bene viveret.—Srneca, Ep. 94. 
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else can: and fortune will make him change his place in 
vain, for he will always be in his own.* 

Our real study is that of human destiny. He who: 
knows how best to support the good and the evil of this 
life, is, in my opinion, the best educated; whence it fol- 
lows that the real education consists less in precepts than 
in practice. Our instruction begins when we begin to 
live; our education begins with our birth; and our first 
teacher is our nurse. 

We must, then, generalize our views, and consider in our 
pupil man in general—man exposed to all the accidents 
of human life. If men were born attached to their native 
soil, if the same weather lasted the whole year, if the for- 
tune of each were so fixed that it could never change, the 
current practice would be good in certain respects; the 
child educated for his special vocation, and never with- 
drawing from it, would not be exposed to the inconven- 
iences of another. But, considering the mutability of hu- 
man affairs, and the restless, revolutionary spirit of this 
century, which overthrows the whole existing order of 
things once in each generation, can we conceive a more 
senseless method than that of educating a child as though 
he were never to leave his chamber, and were always to 
be surrounded by his attendants? If the unfortunate 
creature take a single step on the ground, or attempts to 
descend the stairs, he is lost. This is not teaching him to 
endure suffering, but is training him to feel it. 

We think only of protecting our child, but this is not 
enough. We ought to teach him to protect himself when 
he has become a man; to bear the blows of destiny; to 
brave opulence and misery; to live, if need be, amid the 





* Occuparr te, fortuna, alque cepi ; ommesque aditus tuos inter- 
clusi, ut ad me aspirare non posses.—Cicero, Tuscul. v, cap. ix. 
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snows of Iceland or on the burning rocks of Malta. Itis 
in vain that you take precaution against his dying, for 
after all he must die; and even though his death may not 
result from your solicitudes, they are nevertheless unwise. 
It is of less consequence to prevent him from dying than 
to teach him how to live. To live is not to breathe, but 
to act; it is to make use of our organs, of our senses, Of 
our faculties, of every element of our nature which makes 
us sensible of our existence. The man who has lived 
most is not he who has numbered the most years, but he 
who has had the keenest sense of life. Men have been 
buried at the age of a hundred who died at the moment 
Of birth. They would have gained by going to their 
graves in their youth, if up to that time they had really 
lived.* 

AIL our wisdom consists in servile prejudices, all our 
customs are but servitude, worry, and constraint. Civil- 


| be is naïled in his coffin; and as long as he preserves the 
human form he is fettered by our institutions. 

It is said that nurses sometimes pretend to give the 
heads of infants a more proper form by a sort of molding ; 
and we suffer them to do this! It seems that our heads 
were badly fashioned by the Author of Nature, and that 
they need to be made over, ontwardly by nurses and in- 
wardly by philosophers! The Caribbeans are more for- 
tunate than we are by half ! 

The inaction and constraint imposed on the limbs of 


* Longa est vita, si plena est. <Impletur autem cum animus sibi 
bonum suum reddidit, et ad se potestatem sui transtulit. Quid illum 
octoginta anni juvant per inertiam exacti f Non vixit iste, sed in 
vita moratus est... . Actu illam metiamur, non tempore.—SENEOA, 


Ep. 98. 
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ceaseless care, but when he is securely tied we may toss 
him into a corner and pay no heed to his cries. 

It is asserted that if children were allowed their free- 
dom they might fall into bad postures, and so contract 
movements that would be unfavorable to the proper de- 
velopment of their limbs. This is one of those vain con- 
jectures begotten of our false wisdom, which no actual 
experience has ever confirmed. Of that multitude of chil- 
dren who, among people that are more sensible than we 
are, have been brought up with limbs left in perfect 
freedom, not a single one is to be seen who is maimed 
or lame. They can not give to their movements force 
enough to make them dangerous; and when they fall 
into a strained position, the pain they suffer at once warns 
them to change it. 

Where there is no mother there can be no child. 
Their duties are reciprocal ; and if they are badly fulfilled 
on one side, they will be neglected on the other. The 
child should love his mother before he knows that this 
is his duty. If the voice of kin is not strengthened by 
habit and duty, it dies out in early life, and the heart is 
dead, so to speak, before it is born. Thus, at the very 
start, the path of nature is forsaken. 

But a woman may miss the right way by taking an 
opposite course : when, instead of neglecting her motherly 
duties, she carries them to an extreme; when she makes 
of her child her idol; when she augments and nourishes 
his weakness in order to prevent him from feeling it; and 
when, through the hope of rescuing him from the laws 
of nature, she shields him from painful experiences, with- 
out thinking how, in the attempt to preserve him for 
the moment from slight inconveniences, she is laying up 
in store for him a multitude of accidents and perils, and 
forgets what a barbarous precaution it is to prolong the 
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weakness of children at the expense of fatigue that must 
be suffered in later life. Thetis, as the story goes, plunged 
her son into the waters of the Styx in order to render him 
invulnerable. This is a beautiful and instructive allegory. 
The cruel mothers of whom I speak proceed in a different 
manner. By rearing their children so delicately, they pre- 
pare them for suffering; they make them susceptible to 
countless evils of which they are to be the victims later 
in life. Observe Nature, and follow the route which she 
traces for you. She is ever exciting children to activity; 
she hardens the constitution by trials of every sort; she 
teaches them at an early hour what suffering and pain are. 

Experience shows that there are more deaths among 
children delicately reared than among others. Provided 
the strength of children is not overtaxed, there ïs less 
risk in using it than in preventing its use. Then school 
them to the hardships which they will one day have to. 
endure. Harden their bodies to the changes of seasons, 
climates, and elements, as well as to hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue ; dip them in the waters of the Styx. Before the 
body has been broken to habit, we may do with it what- 
ever we please, without danger; but when it has once 
received a set, every change in it becomes perilous. A 
child will support changes that a man could not endure. 
The fibers of the first, soft and flexible, take without effort 
the bent that is given them; while those of the man, 
being harder, they no longer change, except by violent 
effort, the bent which they have received. Hence we may 
make a child robust without endangering his life and his 
health; and though this might involve some risk, still we 
need not hesitate. Since these are risks which are insepar- 
able from human life, can we do better than to place them 
on that portion of existence where they are attended with 
the least danger ? 
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À child becomes more precious as he adyances in age. 
To the value of his person there comes to be added that 
of the care which he has cost; and to the loss of his life 
there is to be added his apprehension of death. It is then 
especially of the future that we must think, while guard- 
ing his preservation ; it is against the ills of youth that 
we must arm him before he has come upon them; for if 
the value of life increases up to the age that renders it 
useful, what folly it is to spare infancy some ills while 
heaping them up for the age of reason! 

Suffering is the lot of man at every period of life. The 
very care of his preservation is connected with pain. 
Happy he if in his infancy he knows only physical ills— 
ills much less cruel and much less painful than others, 
and which much more rarely than they cause us to re- 
nounce life! One does not kill himself from the suffer- 
ings of the gout; and hardly anything but sufferings of 
the soul produce despair. We pity the lot of infancy, and 
it is our own that we should really pity. Our greatest ills 
come to us from ourselves. 

À child cries as soon as born, and his first years are 
spent in tears. At one time we trot and caress him to 
pacify him, and at another we threaten and beat him to 
keep him quiet. We either do what pleases him, or we 
exact of him what pleases us; we either subject ourselves 
to his whims, or subject him to ours. There is no middle 
ground ; he must either give orders or receive them. And 
so his first ideas are those of domination and servitude. 
Before knowing how to speak, he commands; and before 
knowing how to act, he obeys; and sometimes he is pun- 
ished before he is able to know his faults, or, rather, to 
commit any. It is thus that, at an early hour, we pour 
into his young heart the passions that we straightway 
impute to nature; and that, after having taken the 
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trouble to make him bad, we complain of finding him 
such. 

Would you, then, have him preserve his original form ? 
Guard it from the moment of the child’s birth. As soon 
as born take possession of him, and do not give him up 
until he isa man. Save in this way, you will never suc- 
ceed. As the real nurse is the mother, the real preceptor. 
is the father. Let them agree in the discharge of their 
functions as well as in the system they follow, and let the 
child pass from the hands of one into the hands of the 
other. He will be better educated by a judicious though 
ignorant father, than by the most skillful teacher in the 
world ; for zeal will much better supply the place of tal- 
ent than talent the place of zeaL 

But business, official cares, duties, you say! Duties 
indeed ! the last, doubtless, is that of a father! * Let us 
not think it strange that a man whose wife disdains to 
nourish the fruit of their union himself disdains to under- 
take its education. There is no more charming picture 
than that of family life; but the lack of one trait dis- 
figures all the others. If the mother has too little strength 
to be a nurse, the father will have too much business to be 
a teacher. The children sent from home and dispersed in 





* When we read in Plutarch that Cato the Censor, who governed 
Rome with so much glory, was himself the teacher of his son from 
his very infancy, and with such assiduity that he left everything to 
be present when the nurse—that is, the mother—was dressing and 
bathing the child: when we read in Suetonius that Augustus, the 
master of the world which he had conquered and which he governed, 
himself taught his grandsons to write and to swim, and the elements 
of the sciences, and that he kept them constantly about him: we 
can not help laughing at the good people of that period who amused 
themselves with such trifles—too limited in their capacity, doubt- 


less, to be able to grasp the important affairs of the great men of 
our time! 
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boarding-schools, convents, and colleges, will carry other- 
wheres the love of home—or, rather, they will bring home 
the habit of being attached to nothing. Brothers and 
sisters will scarcely know one another. When they are all 
assembled in state, they can be very polite and formal, and 
will treat each other as strangers. The moment that in- 
timacy between parents ceases, the moment that family 
intercourse no longer gives sweetness to life, it becomes at 
once necessary to resort to lower pleasures in order to sup- 
ply what is lacking Where is the man so stupid as not 
to see the logic of all this ? 

À father who merely feeds and clothes the children he 
has begotten so far fulfills but a third of his task. To the 
race, he owes men; to society, men of social dispositions ; 
and to the state, citizens. Every man-who can pay this 
triple debt and does not pay it, is guilty of a crime, and 
the more guilty, perhaps, when the debt is only half 
paid. He who can not fulfill the duties of a father has 
no right to become such. Neither poverty, nor busi- 
ness, nor fear of the world, can excuse him from the 
duty. of supporting and educating his own children. 
Reader, believe me when I predict that whoever has a 
heart and neglects such sacred duties will long shed bit- 
ter tears over his mistake, and will never find consolation 
for it.* 

À teacher! What an exalted soul he should be! In 
truth, to form a man, one must be either à father or more 





* “The course that I had pursued with respect to my children, 
however reasonable it may have appeared to me, had not always left 
my conscience tranquil. While planning my Treatise on Education, 
I felt that I had neglected duties from which nothing could excuse 
me, My remorse finally became so keen that it came near forcing 
me to make a public avowal of my fault in the beginning of the 
Émile.” {Les Conressioxs, Partie II, livre vii.) 
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than a man. And yet this is the service you calmly intrust 
to mercenaries ! 

Is it impossible to find this rare mortal? I do not 
know. In these degenerate times, who knows to what 
height of virtue a human soul may yet ascend? But 
suppose we have found this prodigy. It is by considering 
what he ought to do that we shall see what he ought to 
be. The first thing that occurs to me is that a father who 
should comprehend the full price of a good tutor would 
decide to do without one; for it would require more 
trouble to secure one than to become one himself. Or, 
if he desires to secure a friend, as I have suggested, let 
him educate his son for becoming such, and Nature will 
already have done half the work. 

But what does this rich man do, this father who is so 
full of business, and compelled, as he says, to abandon 
his children? He pays another man to discharge those 
duties which are binding on himself. Venal soul! do 
you expect with your money to give your son another 
father? Be not deceived ; it is not even a master whom 
you give him, but a valet; and presently he will make of 
your son a second. 

We hear much said about the qualities of a good tutor. 
The first that I would require of him—and this single one 
supposes many others—is that he should not be a man for 
sale. There are employments so noble that we can not 
practice them for money without showing ourselves un- 
worthy to practice them: such is the pursuit of arms, and 
such the office of a teacher. Who, then, shall educate my 
child? I have already told you—yourself. I can not. 
You can not, do you say? Then call in a friend to your 
aid. I see no other resource. 

Some one, of whom I know nothing save his rank, 


made me à proposition to educate his son. Doubtless he 
5 
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did me a great honor; but, rather than complain of my 
refusal, he ought to commend my discretion. Had I ac- 
cepted his offer and erred in my method, the education 
would have been a failure. Had I succeeded, it would 
have been still worse : the son would have renounced his 
title, he would no longer have desired to be a prince. 

TI have too high an opinion of the magnitude of a teach- 
er’s oflice, and too keen a sense of my own incapacity for 
it, ever to accept such an employment, no matter whence 
the offer may come; and even the plea of friendship would 
be to me but an additional motive for refusing it. I fancy 
that, after having read this book, but few will be tempted 
to make me such a proposition; and I beg those who 
might do so no longer to give themselves the useless 
trouble. I once made a trial of this employment which 
sufficed to assure me that I had no fitness for it; * and 
my position would excuse me from it even though my 
talents had rendered me capable of it. It has seemed to 
me that I owe this public declaration to those who appear 
not to hold me in sufficient esteem to believe me sincere 
and firm in my resolution. 

I have therefore formed the plan of providing myself 
with an imaginary pupil, and of assuming that I have the 
age, the health, the knowledge, and all the talents suit- 
able for undertaking his education and conducting it from 
the moment of his birth up to the time when, having be- 


* This refers to Rousseau’s engagement with M. de Mably as tutor 
to his children.—(P.) “The mildness of my disposition would have 
made me a very proper person to teach, had not fits of anger mingled 
their storms with my work. As long as all went well and I saw my 
plans and labors succeeding, I could not do too much—I was an 
angel ; but when things went wrong, I was a devil. When my pupils 
did not understand me, I raved ; and when they showed signs of ugli- 
ness, I could have killed them.”—Les ConNrEssrons, part j, Liv. vi. 
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come a mature man, he will no longer need any other 

guide than himself. This method seems to me useful for 

preventing an author who is distrustful of himself from 

losing himself in speculation ; for, the moment he departs 

from established usage, he has only to test his own method” 
on his pupil and he will at-once discover, or his reader 

will discover for him, whether he is following the progress 

of infancy and the course natural to the human heart. 

I will merely observe, contrary to the ordinary opinion, 
that the tutor of a child ought to be young—just as young 
as a man can be and be wise. Were it possible, I would 
have him a child, so that he might become a companion 
to his pupil and secure his confidence by taking part in 
his amusements. There are not things enough in com- 
mon between infancy and mature years, so that there 
comes to be formed at that distance a really solid attach- 
ment. Children sometimes flatter old people, but they 
neve1 love them.* 

It is thought that a tutor should already have had the 
training of one pupil. This is requiring too much, for a 
man can have trained but one. If two were necessary for 
his success, by what right did he undertake the care of 
the first? 

There is a great difference, I assure you, between fol- 
lowing a young man four years and conducting him 
twenty-five. You give your son a tutor when he is 
already grown; but I would have him have one before he 
is born. Vour man can take another pupil every four 
years; but mine shall never have but one. You make 





* It is a mistake to suppose that there can be any real sympathy 
between two children, as Rousseau seems to assume, Some disparity 
in age is essential to the rise of this emotion. We sympathize with 
another, not because we have experiences similar to his, but because 
we have had them.—(P.) 
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a distinction between à preceptor and.a tutor,* which is 
another piece of folly. Do you distinguish betiyeen a 
disciple and a pupil? There is but one science which is to 
be taught children, and this is the science of human du 
This science is one; and, notwithstanding what Re 
has said of the pe of the Persians, it is not to be 
divided. And I would call the master of this science a 
tutor rather than a preceptor, because we are less con- 
cerned with the instruction of our pupil than with his 
guidance. The master ought not to give precepts, but 
should cause his pupil to find them. 

The poor man has no need of an education, for his 
condition in life forces one upon him, and he could re- 
ceive no other.f On the contrary, the education which 
the rich man receives from his station is the one which 
befits him the least, both with respect to himself and to 
society. Moreover, the education of nature ought to 
make a man fit for all the conditions of human life. 
Now, it is less reasonable to educate a poor man for 
becoming rich, than to educate a rich man for becoming 
poor; for, in proportion to the number of these two classes, 
there are more men who are ruined than there are who 
rise from poverty to wealth. Let us, therefore, choose our 
pupil from among the wealthy, for we shall at least be 
sure of having given one more man to society, while a 
poor man may make a man of himself. 

For the same reason Î shall not be offended if Émile 


* Précepteur et gouverneur. 

+ At this day it is not necessary to challenge such a statement 
as this, the basis of our public-school policy being the right of every 
child, regardless of condition in life, to participate in the blessings 
of education. Education is another name for freedom, and free- 
dom is a right from which no man, not a criminal, should be de- 
barred.—(P.) 
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is a child of rank, for there will be at least one victim 
rescued from prejudice. 

Émile is an orphan. It is not important that he have 
a father and mother. Charged with their duties, I suc- 
ceed to all their rights. He ought to honor his parents, 
but he owes obedience to no one but me. This is the 
first, or rather the only, condition that I require. 

To this I should add what is but a corollary to it, that 

Le shall never be separated from each other save by our 
own consent. This clause is essential, and I would have 
‘the pupil and his tutor regard themselves so inseparable 
that their destiny in life should always be a subject of 
common interest between them. The moment they dis- 
cover their separation in the distance, the instant they 
foresee the moment which is to render them strangers to 
each other, they are already so in effect; each one lays his 
plan for himself; and both, thinking of the time when 
they shall no longer be together, maintain their associa- 
tion with reluctance. The pupil regards his master only 
as the overseer and scourge of infancy; and the master 
regards his pupil only as a heavy burden from which he 
longs to be released. With one accord they long for the 
moment when they may be delivered from each other; 
and as there is never any real attachment between them, 
one has but little vigilance and the other but little do- 
cility. 

In the family which God gives him, a father has no 
choice and ought to have no preference. All his children 
are equally his children, and he owes them all the same 
care and the same tenderness. Whether crippled or not, 
whether sickly or robust, each of them is a trust of which 
he must render an account to him from whom he has re- 
ceived it; and marriage is a contract made with Nature, as 
well as between the husband and wife. 
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But whoever takes upon himself a duty which Nature 
has not imposed on him, should provide himself in advance 
with the means for fulfilling it; otherwise he makes him. 
self accountable for what he will not be able to accomplish. 
He who charges himself with an infirm and sickly pupil, 
exchanges his function of tutor for that of a nurse; in 
caring for a useless life, he loses the time which was des- 
tined to the augmentation of its value; and he runs the 
risk of seeing a weeping mother some day reproach him 
with the death of a son whom he has long kept alive for 
her. : 

I would not assume charge of a sickly and debilitated 
child, were he to live for eighty years. I do not want a 
pupil always useless to himself and to others, whose only 
occupation is to keep himself alive, and whose body is a 
hindrance to the education of the soul. What would I 
accomplish by lavishing my care upon him to no purpose, 
except to double the loss of society by taking from it two 
men instead of one? If some one else would take my 
place and devote himself to this invalid, I have not the 
least objection, and would approve his charity; but my 
own talent does not run in this line. I can not teach one 
to live whose only thought is to keep himself from dying. 

The body must needs be vigorous in order to obey the 
soul: à good servant ought to be robust. I know that 
intemperance excites the passions, and also that in the 
long run it debilitates the body; mortification and fast- 
ing produce the same effect from opposite causes. The 
weaker the body, the more it commands; the stronger it 
is, the better it obeys. All the sensual passions find lodg- 
ment in effeminate bodies; and the less they are satisfied 
the more irritable they become. 

A debilitated body enfeebles the soul. Hence arises 
the sway of medicine—an art more pernicious to men 
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than all the ills which it pretends to cure. For my part, 
I do not know of what malady the doctors cure us, but I 
do know that they give us some which are very fatal— 
cowardice, pusillanimity, credulity, and fear of death. If 
they cure the body, they destroy courage. Of what con- 
sequence is it to us that they make dead bodies walk ? 
What we need is men, and we do not see them coming 
from their hands. 

Medicine is in fashion with us, and it ought to be. It 
is the amusement of indolent and unemployed people, 
who, not knowing what to do with their time, spend it in 
keeping themselves alive. If they had had the misfortune 
to be immortal, they would be the most wretched of 
creatures ; for life, which they would never have any fear 
of losing, would have no value for them. These people 
need physicians to threaten in order to flatter them, and 
each day to give them the only pleasure of which they are 
susceptible, that of not being dead. 

If you would find men who are truly courageous, look 
for them in places where there are no doctors, where peo- 
ple are ignorant of the consequences of disease, and where 
they hardly think of death. Naturally, man can sufter 
with constancy and die in peace. It is the doctors with 
their prescriptions, the philosophers with their precepts, 
and the priests with their exhortations, who abase his 
heart and make him unlearn how to die. 

Then give me a pupil who needs none of these gentry, 
or I will not take him. I do not wish others to spoil my 
work ; I will educate him alone, or will have nothing to 
do with him. The wise Locke, who had spent a part of 
his life in the study of medicine, strongly recommends 
that children should never be doctored, neither by way of 
precaution nor for trifling ailments. I shall go further, 
and L declare that, never calling physicians for myself, I 


ms 
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shall never call them for my Émile unless his life is in 
evident danger; for then they can do nothing worse than 
kill him. 

The only useful part of medicine is hygiene ; and hy- 
giene is less a science than à virtue. Temperance and 
labor are the two real physicians of man ; labor sharpens 
his appetite, and temperance prevents him from abusing it, 

Men were not made to be massed together in herds, but 
to be scattered over the earth which they are to cultivate. 
The more they herd together the more they corrupt one 
another. Infirmities of the body, as well as evils of the 
soul, are the inevitable effect of this over-accumulation. 
Man is of all animals the one that can least support life 
in flocks; men herded together like sheep would all perish 
within a little time. The breath of man is fatal to his 
fellows; this is no less true literally than figuratively. 

Cities are the graves of the human species. After a 
few generations, races perish or degenerate ; they must be 
renewed, and this regeneration is always supplied by the 
country. Send your children away, therefore, so that they 
may renew themselves, so to speak, and regain, amid the 
fields, the vigor they have lost in the unwholesome air of 
places too thickly peopled. 

Children should be bathed frequently; and in propor- 
tion as they gain strength the warmth of the water may 
gradually be diminished, until, finally, winter and summer, 
they may be bathed in cold water, and even in water at 
the point of freezing. As, in order not to expose their 
health, this lowering of temperature must be slow, suc- 
cessive, and insensible, a thermometer may be employed 
for the purpose of exact measurement. 

This use of the bath, once established, ought not to be 
interrupted, but should be maintained throughout life. I 
value the bath not merely in its bearing on cleanliness and 
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actual health, but also as a salutary precaution for render- 
ing the tissues and fibers flexible, and for making them 
adapt themselves without effort and risk to different de- 
grees of heat and cold. For this purpose, while the body 
is growing, I would have people gradually accustom them- 
selves to bathe, sometimes in water of all degrees of 
warmth, and often in waters of all possible degrees of cold. 
Thus, after having accustomed themselves to support the 
different temperatures of water, which, being a dense 
fluid, touches them at more points and affects them more 
sensibly, they would become almost insensible to atmos- 
pheric changes. 

Do not suffer the child to be restrained by caps, bands, 
and swaddling-clothes ; but let him have gowns flowing and 
loose, and which leave all his limbs at liberty, not so heavy 
as to hinder his movements, nor so warm as to prevent him 
from feeling the impression of the air. By keeping them 
dressed and within-doors, children in cities are suffocated. 
Those who have them in charge have yet to learn that 
cold air, far from doing them harm, invigorates them, 
and that warm air enfeebles them, makes them feverish, 
and kills them. Place the child in a wide cradle, well 
cushioned, where he can move at his ease and without 
danger. When he begins to grow strong, let him creep 
about the room and develop his little limbs, by giving 
them exercise; you will see him gain in strength day by 
day. Compare him with a child of the same age who has 
been tightly confined in swaddling-clothes, and you will 
be astonished at the difference in their progress. 

I repeat it, the education of man begins aë his birth. 
Before he can speak, before he can understand, he is 
already instructing himself. Experience precedes lessons; 
the moment he knows his nurse he has already acquired 
much knowledge. We should be surprised at the knowl- 
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edge possessed by the most boorish man, if we followed 
his progress from the moment of birth to the present 
hour of his life. If we were to divide all human knowl- 
edge into two parts, one common to all men and the 
other restricted to scholars, the last would be very small 
compared with the first. But we scarcely think of general 
acquisitions, because they are made without our notice and 
even before the age of reason; whereas science brings 
itself into notice only by the distinctions which it creates : 
just as, in algebraic equations, quantities in common are 
not taken into account. 

The only habit which the child should be allowed to 
form is to contract no habit whatever.* Let him not be 
carried on one arm more than on another; let him not 
be accustomed to hold out one hand more than the other, 
nor to use it more often; nor to desire to eat, to sleep, or 
to be awake at the same hours; nor to be unable to stay 
alone by day or by night. Make a preparation long in 
advance for the exercise of his liberty and the use of his 
strength by allowing his body to have its natural habits, 
by putting him in a condition to be always master of him- 
self, and in everything to do his own will the moment he 
has one. 





* This is one instance out of very many which illustrates Rous- 
seau’s rhetorical style. Me seemed to fear that the exact statement 
of a truth might not affect the dull understandings of his readers, 
and so he resorts to the story-teller’s trick of exaggeration. Reform- 
ers count on the dullness or the inertia of their followers, and make 
a considerable margin between what they require and what they ex- 
pect. There is, doubtless, a truth at the bottom of this statement, 
Habit prevents versatility, and so is opposed to growth. It is 
easier to follow an old route, though a bad one, than to strike out a 
new and better one. During the formative or growing period, fixed 
habits are an obstruction; but in the end, the half of education is 


habit.—(P.) 
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As soon as the child begins to distinguish objects, it is 
important that a choice should be made in those which 
are presented to him. Naturally, man is interested in all 
objects which are new. He has such a sense of his feeble- 
ness that he fears whatever is unknown to him; and the 
habit of seeing new objects without being injured by them 
destroys this fear. Children brought up in nicely kept 
houses where spiders are not tolerated, are afraid of Spi- 
ders, and in many cases this fear clings to them when 
they have become grown. I have never seen peasants, 
whether man, woman, or child, who were afraid of spiders. 

Why, then, should not the education of a child begin 
before he speaks and understands, since a mere choice in 
the objects presented to him is sufficient to render him 
timid or courageous? I would have him accustomed to 
see new objects, such as ugly, disgusting, or nondescript 
animals, but little by little, or at a distance, till he be- 
comes accustomed to them, and till, from having seen 
them handled by others, he finally comes to handle them 
himself. If, during his infancy, he has seen toads, snakes, 
and crabs, without being frightened, he will see without 
horror, when grown, any animal whatever. Objects cease 
to be frightful to him who sees them every day. 

. All children are afraid of masks. I begin by showing 
Émile a mask of a pleasing appearance, and presently some 
one puts it on before him. Thereupon I begin to laugh, 
and, as everybody joins in the laugh, the child laughs 
as the others do. Gradually I accustom him to masks 
that are less pleasing, and finally to faces that are hideous. 
If I have managed my gradation skillfully, far from being 
frightened at the last mask, he will laugh at it as at the 
first one. After this I have no fear that he will be fright- 
ened at masks. 

When, in the farewell scene between Andromache and 
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Hector, the little Astyanax, frightened at the plumes which 
waved from his father’s helmet, does not recognize him, 
but, crying, clings to the breast of his nurse and draws 
from his mother a smile mingled with tears, what is 
needed in order to cure him of this fright? Precisely 
what Hector does: throw the helmet on the ground and 
then kiss the child. In a calmer moment one would not 
stop at that point, but would take up the helmet, play 
with its plumes, and cause the child to handle them. 
Finally, the nurse would take the helmet, and putit on her 
own head while laughing—if, indeed, a woman’s hand 
might dare to touch the arms of Hector. 

If Émile is to be accustomed to the noise of fire-arms, 
I first burn a wad in a pistol. This sudden and moment- 
ary flash, this sort of lightning, pleases him, and I repeat 
the same thing with more powder. Little by little I load 
the pistol with a small charge without a wad ; then I in- 
crease the charge, and, finally, I accustom him to the dis- 
charge of a gun, to bombs, to cannons, and to the most 
frightful explosions. 

The discomfort caused by needs is expressed by signs, 
when the aid of others is necessary in order to provide for 
them. Hence the cries of children. They shed many 
tears, and this is as it should be. KSince all their sensa- 
- tions are affective, children enjoy them in silence when 
they are agreeable, but when they are painful they make 
them known by their language and demand relief. Now, 
as long as they are awake they can hardly rest in a state 
of indifference ; they either sleep, or are affected by their 
sensations. 

When a child weeps he is in a state of discomfort; he 
has some need which he can not satisfy. We look about 
in search of this need, and when we have found it we 
provide for it. When we do not find it, or when we can 
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not provide for it, the tears continue to flow and we are 
importuned by them. We caress the child to keep him 
still, and we rock him or sing to him to put him to sleep. 
If he is obstinate, we become impatient and threaten 
him. Brutal nurses sometimes strike him. Strange les- 
sons these for one who is just beginning to live ! 

This disposition of children to outbursts of temper, to 
spite, and to anger, requires the nicest management. 
Boerhaave is of the opinion that the most of their ail- 
ments are of a convulsive type, because, the head bemg 
proportionally larger than that of the adult, and the 
nervous system more extended, the nervous tract is more 
susceptible of irritation. Use the utmost care to keep 
them out of the reach of servants who annoy them, irri- 
tate them, and try their patience; they are a hundred 
times more dangerous to them, and more likely to do them 
harm, than the bad effects of air and climate. So long as 
children find resistance only in things, and never in wills, 
they will become neither rebellious nor cholerie, and will 
the better keep themselves in a stâte of health.* Here is 
one of the reasons why children of the common people, 
. freer and more independent, are generally less infirm, less 
delicate, and more robust than those whom we profess to 
bring up more wisely by a system of ceaseless restraints ; 
but we must always recollect that there is a very great 





* So far is this from being true, that children very readily ascribe 
will and intent to things. and will punish inert objects that have 
burt them. This doctrine of the beneficent discipline of éhings, as 
distinguished from the discipline exercised by the human will, is 
one of Rousseaw’s favorite themes, and forms the groundwork of Mr. 
Spencer’s chapter on Moral Education. As human wills must be en- 
countered in actual life, as they form an essential part of our en- 


vironment, the child may very properly be made to count with 
them.—(P.) 
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difference between obeying them and not exciting their 
opposition. 

The first tears of children are prayers, and unless we 
are on our guard they soon become orders. Children be- 
gin by being assisted, but end by being served. Thus 
out of their very weakness, whence proceeds at first the 
feeling of their dependence, there presently springs the 
idea of empire and domination ; but this idea being ex- 
cited not so much by their needs as by our services, 
there begin to appear, at this point, the moral effects 
whose immediate cause is not in nature; and already we 
begin to see why, in this early period of life, it is impor- 
tant to discern the secret intention which dictates the 
gesture or the cry. 

When the child makes the effort and reaches out his 
hand without saying anything, he expects to reach the 
object because he does not make a proper estimate of its 
distance—he has made a mistake; but when he complains 
and cries while reaching out his hand, he then no longer 
makes a mistake as to the distance, but is either com- 
manding the object to come to him, or is commanding 
you to bring him the object. In the first case, carry him. 
to the object slowly, stopping at short intervals; in the 
second, give no sign whatever of hearing him ; the louder 
he cries the less you should listen to him. It is important 
to accustom him at an early period neither to command 
men, for he is not their master, nor things, for they do 
not hear him. Thus, when a child desires something 
which he sees or which you wish to give him, it is much 
better to carry him to the object than to bring this object 
to him. He draws from this procedure a conclusion 
suitable to his age, and one which can be suggested to 
him in no other way. 

The Abbé de Saint Pierre called men large children ; 
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conversely, we might call children little men. These 
propositions have their truth as maxims; but as prin- 
ciples they have need of explanation. When Hobbes 
called a rogue a robust child, he said a thing absolutely 
contradictory. All wickedness comes from weakness. A 
child is bad only because he is weak; make him strong, 
and he will be good. He who can do everything does 
nothing bad.* Of all the attributes of the omnipotent 
Divinity, goodness is the one which we can spare from his 
conception with the greatest difficulty. All peoples who 
have recognized two principles have always regarded the 
evil as inferior to the good ; otherwise they would have 
made an absurd supposition. 

Reason alone teaches us to know good and evil. The 
conscience, which makes us love the one and hate the 
other, although independent of the reason, can not be 
developed without it. Before the age of reason we do 
good and evil without knowing it; and there is no mo- 
rality in our actions, although there sometimes may be 
in the feeling we have from the actions of others as they 
relate to us. A child wishes to disarrange whatever he 
sees; he breaks and injures whatever he can reach; he 
seizes à bird as he would seize à stone, and strangles it 
without knowing what he does. 

Why is this? At first sight philosophy goes on to 
account for 16 by natural vices. Pride, the spirit of dom- 
ination, self-love, the wickedness of man, and, it might 
be added, the sense of his weakness, make the child eager 
to do feats of strength, and to prove to himself his own 
power. But see this infirm and broken old man, brought 
back by the cycle of human life to the feebleness of in- 
fancy. He not only remains immobile and peaceable, but 








* Nero and Charles V, for example —(P.) 
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would have everything about him remain so; the least 
change troubles and disquiets him, and he would see the 
reign of universal calm. If the original cause were not 
altered, how could the same impotence, connected with 
the same passions, produce such different effects in the 
two ages? And where can we look for this difference in 
causes, save in the physical condition of the two individu- 
als? The active principle, common to both, is in a state 
of development in one and in a state of extinction in 
the other; one is in a state of formation, and the other in 
a state of decay; one is tending to life and the other to 
death. The decaying activity is concentrated in the heart 
of the old man; in that of the child this activity is super- 
abundant and extends itself outward ; he is conscious of 
life enough, so to speak, to animate his whole environ- 
ment. Whether he makes or unmakes matters not; it 
suffices that he changes the state of things, and every 
change is an action. Though he seems to have a greater 
inclination to destroy, this is not through badness. The 
activity which forms is always slow; and as that which 
destroys is more rapid, it is better adapted to his vi- 
vacity. 

At the same time that the Author of Nature gives to 
children this active principle, he takes care that it shall 
do but little harm, by giving them but little strength to 
indulge themselves in it; but as soon as they come to con- 
sider the people who surround them as instruments which 
they can employ, they make use of them to follow their 
inclinations, and to supplement their own feebleness. 
This is how they become troublesome, tyrannical, imperi- 
ous, depraved, unconquerable; a progress which does not 
come from a natural spirit of domination, but which 
gives them this spirit; for it does not require à long ex- 
perience to feel how agreeable it is to act through the 
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hands of others, and to need only to set the tongue a-going 
in order to set the universe in motion. 

This principle once known, we see clearly the point at 
which we abandon the order of nature. We see what 
must be done in order to maintain ourselves in it. 


Maxims. 


1. Far from having superfluous strength, children do_ 
not have enough for all the demands that Nature makes 
on them. We must therefore grant them the use of all 
the strength which Nature gives them and of which they 
can not make a misuse. 

2. We must aid them, and supply whatever they lack 
either in the way of intelligence, or in the way of strength, 
in whatever concerns their physical need. 

3. In the aid which we give them, we must limit our- 
selves exclusively to the actually useful, without grant- 
ing anything to caprice or to unreasonable desires; for 
caprice will not torment them if we have not called 
it into being, provided it does not have its origin in 
nature. 

4. We must carefully study their language and their 
signs, to the end that, at an age when they do not know 
how to dissemble, we may distinguish in their desires 
what comes immediately from nature and what from 
opinion. 

The spirit of these rules is to grant to children more 
_ real liberty and less domination, to leave them more to 
do on their own account, and to exact less from others. 
Thus, early accustoming themselves to limit their desires 
to their powers, they will have but little sense of the pri- 
vation of what is not within their power. 

Here, then, is à new and very important reason for 
leaving the body and the limbs of children absolutely 
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free, with the single precaution of shielding them from 
the danger of falls, and of keeping out of their hands 
whatever may injure them. 

Infallibly, a child whose body and limbs are free will 
cry less than one who is bound up in swaddling-clothes. 
He who experiences only physical needs weeps only when 
he suffers, and this is a very decided advantage; for then 
we know to a certainty when he needs help, and we 
ought not to lose a moment in giving it to him, if it be 
possible. But if you can not help him, keep quiet, and do 
not pet him in order to soothe him. Your caresses will 
not cure his colic; but he will recollect what he must do 
in order to be petted; and if he once learns that he can 
interest you in his case at his own pleasure, he has be- 
come your master, and all is lost. 

Less opposed in their movements, children will weep 
less; less importuned by their tears, we shall be less 
troubled to keep them still; threatened or petted less 
often, they will be less timid or less willful, and the 
better remain in their natural condition. It is less by 
letting children ery, than by our efforts to keep them still, 
that we cause them to contract ruptures; and my proof 
of this is that the children who are the most neglected 
are much less subject to them than others. I am very 
far from wishing that on this account they should be 
neglected ; on the contrary, it is important that we an- 
ticipate their needs, and that we do not wait to be ap- 
prised of them by their cries. But, on the other hand, I 
would not have the care we bestow on them misunder- 
stood. Why should they not resort to tears when they 
see that they are available to secure so many things? 
When taught the price put on their silence, they take 
good care not to be prodigal of it. They finally make it 
so valuable that we can no longer purchase it; and it is 
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then that, by reason of weeping without success, they are 
exhausted by their efforts and become quiet. 

The long erying-spells of a child who is neïther band- 
aged nor ill, and who is left in need of nothing, are but 
the cries of habit or of obstinacy. They are not the work 
of Nature, but of the nurse, who, not being able to endure 
the trouble caused by them, multiplies the difficulty, with- 
out thinking that, by causing the child to keep quiet to- 
day, she encourages him to ery the more to-morrow. 

The only way to cure or to prevent this habit is to pay 
no attention to it. No one likes to take useless trouble 
not even children. They are obstinate in their under- 
takings; but if your firmness is greater than their obsti- 
nacy, they are beaten, and will not try the contest again. 
It is in this way that they are taught to spare their tears, 
and are accustomed to shed them only when pain forces 
them to cry. 

Besides, when they cry through caprice or obstinacy, 
a sure way to prevent them from continuing is to divert 
their attention by some agreeable or striking object, which 
makes them forget that they wish to cry. Most nurses 
excel in this art, and, well managed, it is very useful; but 
it is of the utmost importance that the child does not no- 
tice the intention to divert him, and that he amuse him- 
self without suspecting that we are thinking of him; but 
on this point all nurses are unskillful. 

We no longer know how to be simple in anything, not 
even in our dealings with children. Gold or silver bells, 
coral, elaborate crystals, toys of all kinds and prices— 
what useless and pernicious furniture! Nothing of all 
this. No bells, no toys. Little branches with their fruits 
and flowers, a poppy-head in which the seeds are heard to 
rattle, a stick of licorice which he can suck and chew, will 
* amuse him just as much as these gorgeous trinkets, and 
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will not have the disadvantage of accustoming him to 
luxury from the day of his birth. 

Children hear spoken language from their birth; we 
speak to them not only before they comprehend what is 
said to them, but before they can reproduce the tones 
which they hear. Their organs of speech, still torpid, 
adapt themselves only little by little to the imitations of 
the sounds which are addressed to them; and it is not 
even certain that these sounds are at first carried to their 
ears as distinctly as to our own. [ do not disapprove of 
the nurse’s amusing the child with songs, and very cheer- 
ful and varied accents; but I do disapprove of her inces- 
santly stunning him with a multitude of useless words of 
which he comprehends nothing except the tone which she 
throws into them. I would have the first articulations 
which he is made to hear few in number, easy to repro- 
duce, distinct, and often repeated ; and I would have the 
words which they express relate to sensible objects which 
can at once be shown to the child. The unfortunate 
facility which we have of using words which we do not 
understand commences sooner than we think. The pupil 
in class hears the verbiage of his master just as he heard 
in the cradle the babble of his nurse. It seems to me 
that it would be instructing him very usefully to bring 
him up without comprehending anything of this. 

But an abuse of far greater importance, and one not 
less easy to prevent, is our over-haste in making children 
speak, as though we were afraid that they would never 
learn to speak of themselves. This indiscreet haste pro- 
duces an effect directly contrary to the one we aim to 
secure; for by this means children are later in learning 
to speak, and they speak more indistinctly. The extreme 
attention which we give to all they say makes it unneces- 
sary for them to articulate distinctly, and as they scarcely 
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deign to open their mouths, many of them retain for lite 
a vicious pronunciation and a confused manner of speak- 
ing which render them almost unintelligible. 

I have passed much of my life among the peasantry, 
and I have never known one of them, either man or 
woman, girl or boy, whose articulation was indistinct. 
How does this happen? Are the organs of peasants con- 
structed differently from our own? No; but they are 
differently exercised. Opposite my window is a hillock, 
on which the children of the neighborhood collect to play. 
Although they are at some distance from me, I perfectly 
distinguish all they say, and from this source I often 
draw illustrations for this essay. Every day my ear de- 
ceives me as to their age. I hear the voices of children 
ten years old; but I observe, and I see the stature and 
the features of children from three to four. But I do not 
limit this experience to myself alone. Oity friends who 
come to see me, and whom I consult on this matter, all 
fall into the same error. 

The cause of this is, that up to the age of five or six, 
city children, brought up within doors, under the wing of 
a governess, need only to mutter in order to make them- 
selves understood. The moment they move their lips, 
special effort is made to hear them; words are addressed 
to them which they reproduce imperfectly; and, forced to 
pay attention to them, those who are constantly about 
them guess what they wish to say rather than what they 
do say. 5 

In the country everything is different. Here, a mother 
is not always near her child, and he is obliged to learn 
how to say very distinctly and with a very loud voice 
what he needs to have her hear. In the open country, as 
children are relatively few in number, and often sepa- 
rated from father, mother, and other children, they exert 
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themselves to be heard at a distance, and to adapt their 
force of voice to the distance which separates them 
from those by whom they wish to be heard. This is the 
way we really learn to pronounce, and not by lisping a 
few vowels in the ear of an attentive governess. Thus, 
when we interrogate the child of a peasant, diffidence 
may prevent him from replying, but whateyer he says he 
says distinctly; whereas it is necessary for the nurse to 
act as interpreter to the city child, without whose aid 
we understand nothing of what is muttered between his 
teeth. 

I grant that country and village people go to the other 
extreme ; that they almost always speak louder than is 
necessary ; that in pronouncing too distinctly their articu- 
lation is strong and rough; that they overdo the matter 
of accent, and that their choice of terms is bad. 

But, in the first place, this extreme seems to me less 
vicious than the other, seeing that the first law of dis- 
course being to make one’s self understood, the greatest 
fault one can commit is to speak without being under- 
stood. To pride one’s self on having no accent, is to pride 
one’s self on taking away from sentences their grace and 
force. Accent is the soul of discourse; it gives to it feel- 
ing and truth. Accent lies less than speech, and it is 
perhaps for this reason that well-bred people fear it so 
much. Itis from the custom of saying everything in the 
same tone that has come the practice of quizzing people 
without their knowing it. This proscription of accent is 
followed by modes of pronunciation which are ridiculous, 
affected, and governed by fashion, such as are noticed 
particularly in the young people in court circles. This 
affectation in speech and bearing is what generally renders 
the presence of Frenchmen repulsive and disagreeable to 
other nations. Instead of putting accent into his speech, 
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he puts it in his manner. This is not a means of pre- 
possession in his favor. 

AI these little faults of language which we so much 
fear to have children contract, are of no account—they 
are prevented or corrected with the greatest facility ; but 
those which they are made to contract by making their 
speech indistinct, confused, and timid, by incessantly criti- 
cising their tone, and by picking over their words, are 
never corrected. À man who learns to speak only in his 
chamber will make himself but poorly understood at the 
head of a battalion, and will hardly overawe people who 
are engaged in a riot. 

The child who would learn to talk should hear only 
the words which he can understand, and speak only those 
which he can articulate. The efforts which he makes 
for this purpose lead him to repeat the same syllable, as 
though practicing to pronounce it more distinctly. When 
he begins to stammer, do not fret yourselves so much to 
‘conjecture what he says. Always to claim the attention 
of others is of itself a sort of domination which the child 
ought not to exercise. Let it suffice for you to provide 
very attentively for what is necessary ; it is his part to try 
to make you understand what is not necessary. Still less 
should you be in haste to require him to talk; he will 
easily learn to talk as he comes to feel the utility of it. 

The greatest evil coming from the precipitation which 
makes children talk prematurely, is not that the first 
conversations held with them, and the first words which 
they speak, have no meaning for them, but that they 
have a different meaning from our own, and this with- 
out our being conscious of it; so that, while seeming to 
reply to us with great exactness, they speak to us with- 
out understanding us and without our understanding 
them. It is for the most part to such ambiguities that 
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is due the surprise produced in us by some of their say- 
ings to which we attach ideas that they have never con- 
nected with them. This inattention, on our part, to the 
real meaning which words have for children, seems to me 
the cause of their first errors, and. these errors, even after 
they had been cured, have an influence on their turn of 
mind for the rest of their life. 

Contract, then, as much as possible, the vocabulary of 
the child. It is a great disadvantage for him to have 
more words than ideas, and to know how to say more 
things than he can think. I believe that one of the 
reasons why peasants generally have more accurate minds 
than people of the city is that their vocabulary is less ex- 
tensive. They have few ideas, but they compare them 
very accurately.* 

The first developments of infancy take place almost 
simultaneously. A child learns to talk, to eat, and to 
walk, almost at the same time. Here is properly the first 
epoch of his life. Before this, he is nothing more than 
he was before he was born; he has no feeling, no ideas, 
he hardly has sensations; he is not even conscious of his 
own existence. 

 Vavit, et est vitæ nescius ipse suæ.”—Ovip, Tristia, lib. i. 


*“ Words,” says Hobbes, “are wise men’s counters, but the 
money of fools.” The disposition to accept empty words for ideas 
has justified educational reformers in declaiming against mere 
word-study and routine memorizing; but it is to be recollected 
that words are the instruments of thought, and that a small vo- 
cabulary implies a narrow range of thinking and a low power of 
intellectual discrimination. Provided words are properly signifi- 
cant, a large vocabulary is in every way desirable. Whether the 
child proceeds from ideas to words or from words to ideas is im- 
material, provided there is an indissoluble union effected between 
the sign and the thing signified. Both orders of sequence are 
“ natural.” —(P.) 
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THE CHILD FROM THE AGE OF FIVE TO TWELVE— PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION — INSTRUCTION THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND THE 
SENSES. 


WE are now at the second period of life—that where 
infancy properly ends; for the words infans and puer are 
not synonymous. The first is comprised in the second, 
and signifies one who can not speak. Whence it happens 
that in Valerius Maximus we find puerum infantem.* 
But I shall continue to employ this word according to 
current usage, until the age for which we have other 
names. 

When children begin to speak, they cry less. This 
progress is natural; one language is substituted for an- 
other. As soon as they can use words to say that they 
suffer, why should they say it by cries save when the 
suffering is too keen to be expressed by words? If they 
continue to cry, it is the fault of those who are about 
them. When Émile has once said, Z am sick, his suffer- 
ings must be very keen in order to force him to weep. 

If a child is so delicate and sensitive as naturally to 
resort to erying, I at once dry up the source of his tears 
by making them useless and without effect. As long as 
he is erying, I do not go to him; but I run to him the 
moment he has become still Very soon, his way of 
calling me will be to cease crying, or at least to utter but 


* Lib. i, cap. vi. 
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one cry. It is through the sensible effects of signs that 
children judge of their meaning ; for them, there is no 
other convention. Whatever ill may befall the child, it 
is very rare that he cries when he is alone, at least if he 
has no hope of being heard. 

If he falls and bumps his head, if his nose bleeds, or 
if he cuts his fingers, instead of rushing to him with an 
air of alarm, I remain unmoved, at least for a little time. 
The mischief is done, and he must necessarily endure it; 
all my assiduity serves only to frighten him the more and 
to increase his suffering. In reality it is not so much the 
cut, but the fear, which torments him when he is wounded. 
I will at least spare him this last suffering ; for most cer- 
tainly he will judge of his misfortune as he sees that I 
judge of it. If he sees me run to him with a disturbed 
air, console him, and pity him, he will think himself lost; 
but if he sees that I remain cool, he will soon regain his 
own composure, and will think the evil cured when he no 
longer feels it. It is at this age that the first lessons of 
courage are learned, and that, suffering slight pains with- 
out dismay, we learn by degrees to endure those that are 
greater. 

Far from being careful to prevent Emile from harm- 
ing himself, I should be very sorry never to have him hurt, 
and to have him grow up without knowing what pain is. 


To suffer is the first thing he ought to learn, and that 
which he will have the greatest need to know. It seems 
+hat children are small and weak in order to learn these im- 
portant lessons without danger. If a child falls from his 
chair, he will not break his leg ; if he strikes himself with 
a stick, he will not break his arm; if he takes hold of a 
sharp knife, he will hardly press it tightly enough to make 
a very deep wound. I do not know that a case has ever 
been known where a child, left at liberty, has killed or 
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maimed himself, or has done himself any very great harm, 
save when he has been indiscreetly seated in some high 
place, or left alone near the fire, or when dangerous instru- 
ments have been left within his reach. What shall be 
said of that stock of machines collected around a child to 
arm him from head to foot against suffering, to such an 
extent that when grown he remains at their mercy, with- 
out courage and without experience, and thinks himself 
dead at the first scratch, and faints at the sight of the 
first drop of his own blood ? * 

Our pedantic mania for instruction is always leading 
us to teach children things which they would learn much 
better of their own accord, and to forget what we alone 
are able to teach them. Is there anything more foolish 
than the trouble we take to teach them how to walk, as 
though any one had ever been seen who, through the 
negligence of his nurse, was not able to walk when grown 
up? On the contrary, how many people have we seen 
who walk poorly all their lives, because they have been 
badly taught how to walk ! 

Émile shall have neïther head-pads, nor wheeled pan- 
niers, nor go-carts, nor leading strings; or, at least, from 
the moment he begins to know how to put one foot 
before the other, he shall be supported only on paved 
places, and care shall be taken to pass over these in 
haste.f Instead of allowing him to stagnate in the pol- 
luted air of his chamber, let him be taken out daily into 
the open meadow. There let him run and frolic and fall 


* For the extreme development of this doctrine, see Spencer, 
Education, Chapter III. 

+ There is nothing more ridiculous and more uncertain than the 
walk of persons who have been guided too much by leading-strings 
while young. This is another of those observations which are trivial 
because they are just, and which are just in more senses than one. 
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down a hundred times a day; so much the better, for by 
this means he will learn the sooner to pick himself up. 
The blessings of liberty are worth many wounds. My 
pupil will often have bruises; but in return he will always 
be in good spirits. If yours have fewer, they are always 
perverse, always restrained, always sad. I doubt whether 
the advantage is on their side. 

As children grow in strength, complaining is less 

necessary for them. As they grow in power to help 
themselves, they have less frequent need to resort to the 
assistance of others. Along with their growth in power 
there is developed the knowledge which puts them in a 
condition to direct it. It is at this second stage that the 
life of the individual properly begins. It is then that he 
takes knowledge of himself. Memory diffuses the feeling 
of identity over all the moments of his existence. He 
becomes truly one, the same, and consequently already 
capable of happiness or misery. It is important, then, 
that we_begin to consider him here as a moral being- 

Although at any given age the longest term of human 
life, and the probability of attaining it, are in a great 
measure determinate, nothing is more uncertain than the 
duration of life of any particular man; for very few 
attain to this longest term. The greatest risks to life are 
at its beginning. The shorter time we have lived, the 
shorter time ought we to expect to live. Of all the chil- 
dren who are born, only a half, at most, come to adoles- 
cence; and it is probable that your pupil will not live to 
be a man. : 

What must we think, then, of that barbarous educa- 
ion which sacrifices the present to an uncertain future, 
hich loads a child with chains of every sort, and begins 

{by making him miserable in order to prepare for him, 
\long in advance, some pretended happiness which it is 
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probable he will never enjoy? Were I even to assume 
that education to be reasonable in its object, how could 
we witness, without indignation, these poor unfortunates 
subject to an insupportable yoke, and condemned, like 
galley-slaves, to never-ending toil, without any assurance 
that such sacrifices will ever be useful to them? The age 
of mirth is passed in the midst of tears, chastisements, 
threats, and slavery. The victim is tormented for his 
good ; and we do not see the death which we invite, and 
which is coming to seize him in the midst of this sad 
preparation. Who knows how many children perish, the 
victims of the misdirected wisdom of a father or a teach- 
er? Happily released from his cruelty, the only advan- 
tage which they derive from the ills which they have 
been made to suffer, is to die without looking back with 
regret on a life of which they have known only the tor- 
ments. 

O men, be humane; it is your foremost duty. Be 
humane to all classes and to all ages, to everything not 
foreign to mankind. What wisdom is there for you out- 
side of humanity? Love childhood ; encourage its sports, 
its pleasures, its amiable instincts. Who of you has not 
sometimes looked back with regret on that age when à 
smile was ever on the lips, when the soul was ever at 
peace? Why would you take from those little innocents 
the enjoyment of a time so short which is slipping from 
them, and of a good so precious which they can not 
‘ abuse? Why would you fill with bitterness and sorrow 
those early years so rapidly passing, which will no more 
return to them than to you? Fathers, do you know the 
moment when death awaïits your children? Do not pre- 
pare for yourselves regrets by taking from them the few 
moments which Nature has given them. As soon as they 
can feel the pleasures of existence, allow them to enjoy it; 
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and at whatever hour God may summon them, see to it 
that they do not die before they have tasted life. 

In order not to be running after chimeras, let us not 
forget what is befitting our condition. Humanity has its 
place in the order of things, and infaney has its place in 
the order of human life. We must consider the man in 
the man, and the child in the child. To assign to each 
his place, and to fix him there, to adjust human passions 
according to the constitution of man—this is all that we 
can do for his well-being. The rest depends on extrane- 
ous causes which are not in our power. 

We do not know what absolute happiness or unhappi- 
ness is. In this life all things are intermingled ; we ex- 
perience no unmixed feeling; we do not remain for two 
moments in the same state of emotion. The affections of 
our souls, like the modifications of our bodies, are in a 
continual flux. Good and evil are common to us all, but 
in different degrees. He is the happiest who suffers the 
least pain ; and he the most wretched who feels the few- 
est pleasures. There are always more sufferings than 
enjoyments, and this is the difference which is common 


. to all. Human felicity here below is, then, but a negative 


state, and we must estimate it by the smallest quantity of 
evils which we suffer. 

Every sensation of pain is inseparable from the desire 
to be delivered from it, and every idea of pleasure is in- 
separable from the desire to enjoy it. Every desire sup- 
poses privation ; and all the privations which we feel are 
painful. Itis, then, in the disproportion between our de- 
sires and our faculties that our unhappiness consists. A 
sensible being whose powers should equal his desires would 
be an absolutely happy being. 

Keep the child dependent on things alone, and you 
will have followed the order of Nature in his education. 
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Offer to his indiscreet caprices only physical obstacles or 
punishments which result from his actions themselves, 
and which he recalls on occasion. Without forbidding 
him to do wrong, it suffices to prevent him from doing it. 
Only experience or want of power should serve as law for 
him. Grant nothing to his desires because he demands 
it, but because he has need of it. Do not let him know 
what obedience is when he acts, nor what control is when 
others act for him. EÆEqually in his actions and in yours, 
let him feel his liberty. If he is lacking in power, sup- 
ply the exact amount of it which he needs in order to 
be free and not imperious; and while receiving your aid 
with a sort of humiliation, let him long for the moment 
when he will be able to do without it, and when he will 
have the honor to serve himself. 

In order to strengthen the body and to make it grow, 
Nature resorts to means which ought never to be thwarted. 
À child must not be constrained to keep still when he 
wishes to move, nor to move when he wishes to remain 
quiet. When the will of children has not been spoiled by 
our fault, they wish nothing that is to no purpose. They 
must jump, and run, and scream, whenever they have a 
mind to do so. All their movements are needs of their 
constitution which is trying to fortify itself ; but we should 
distrust the desires which they themselves have not the 
power to satisfy. We must then be careful to distinguish 
the true or natural need from the fancied need which 
begins to appear, or from that which comes merely from 
that superabundance of life of which I have spoken. 

I have already directed what must be done when a 
child cries in order to obtain this or that. I will only add 
that when he can ask for what he wants in words, and 
when, in order to obtain it more quickly, or to overcome 
a refusal, he supplements his demands with tears, it 
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ought to be firmly refused him. If a real need has made 
him speak, you ought to know it and to supply the de- 
mand at once; but to yield something to his tears is to 
encourage him to cry the more, to teach him to doubt 
your good-will, and to believe that importunity goes 
further with you than kindness. If he does not believe 
that you are good, he will soon become bad; and if he 
thinks you weak, he will soon become obstinate. It is 
important always to grant at the first intimation what we 
do not mean to refuse. Be not prodigal in refusals, but 
never recall them. 

Be especially on your guard against giving the child 
empty formulas of politeness which he may use at need 
as magic words to subject to his caprices all that sur- 
rounds him, and to obtain on the instant whatever it 
pleases him to demand. In the ceremonious education of 
the wealthy, children are always made politely imperious 


| by prescribing for them the terms which they must em- 


 ploy in order that no one may dare to resist them; they 


are suppliant neither in tone nor manner, but are even 


more arrogant when they entreat than when they com- 


mand, as being more sure of being obeyed. We see at 
once that, in their mouth, /f you please signifies Z{ pleases 
me, and that 7 beg you signifies Z command you. Admirable 
politeness, which for them amounts merely to a change in 
the meaning of words, and to an inability ever to speak 
otherwise than in a tone of command! As for me, I 
would rather have Émile rude than arrogant; I would 
much rather have him say, in making a request, Do this, 
than in commanding, Z beg you. It is not the term which 
he uses that I care about, but rather the meaning which 
he connects with if. 

There is an excess of severity and an excess of indul- 
gence, and both are equally to be avoided. If you allow 
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children to suffer, you expose their health and their life, 
and make them actually miserable ; if you are overcare- 
ful in sparing them every sort of discomfort, you are lay- 
ing up in store for them great wretchedness by making 
them delicate and sensitive; you remove them from that 
condition of men to which they will one day return in 
spite of you. In order not to expose them to some ills 
of Nature, you are the author of others which she has not 
provided for them. You will tell me that I fall into the 
error of those unwise fathers whom I reproach with sacri- 
ficing the happiness of children out of consideration for a 
remote time which may never come. By no means; for 
the liberty which I grant my pupil amply rewards him for 
the slight discomforts to which I allow him to be exposed. 
I see little vagabonds playing in the snow, purple with 
cold, benumbed and hardly able to move their fingers. 
They are at liberty to go and warm themselves, but they 
do not do it; and if they were forced to go they would 
feel the rigors of constraint a hundred times more than 
they feel those of the cold. Of what, then, do you com- 
plain? Shall I make your child wretched by exposing 
him only to the discomforts which he is perfectly willing 
to suffer? I am doing him good at the present moment 
by leaving him free; and I am doing him a future good 
by arming him against ills which he ought to endure. If 
he could choose between being my pupil and yours, do 
you think he would hesitate for an instant ? 

Can you conceive that any real happiness is possible 
for any being outside of his constitution? And is it not 
to remove man from his constitutional state to desire to 
exempt him equally from all the ills of his species? This 
is certainly my belief. In order that man may appreciate 
great blessings, he must know small evils; such is his 
nature. sure physical life is too exuberant, the moral 
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life degenerates. The man who has not experienced suf- 
fering knows neither human tenderness nor the sweetness 
of commiseration. He would be touched by nothing, would 
be unsocial, and a monster among his fellows. 

Do you know the surest way of making your child 
miserable? It is by accustoming him to obtain what- 
ever he desires; for, as his desires are constantly growing 
through the facility of satisfying them, sooner or later 
your very inability will force you, in spite of yourself, to 
resort to à refusal; and this unaccustomed refusal will 
give him more distress than the very privation of what he 
desires. First he would have your cane, presently your 
watch, next the bird which he sees flying in the air, and 
finally the stars which he sees glittering in the heavens— 
in a word, he would have everything he sees; and, short 
of being God himself, how is he to be satisfied ? 

If these notions of domination and tyranny make 
men wretched in infancy, what will be their condition 
when they have become grown, and their relations with 
other men have begun to extend and multiply? Accus- 
tomed to see everything bend before them, what will be 
their surprise on entering the world to see that everything 
resists them, and to find themselves crushed under the 
weight of that universe which they imagined they could 
move at will! Their insolent airs and puerile vanity 
bring upon them only mortification, disdain, and raillery ; 
they drink affronts like water; and cruel experiences soon 
‘ teach them that they know neither their condition nor 
their strength. Not being able to do everything, they 
think they can do nothing. So many unaccustomed ob- 
stacles dishearten them, so many rebuffs humiliate them, 
that they become cowardly, timid, and cringing, and fall 
as much below themselves as they were once raised above 
themselves. 
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Considered in itself, is there anything in the world 
more helpless, more wretched, more at the mercy of every- 
thing that surrounds it, than an infant? Is there any- 
thing that has such need of pity, attention, and protec- 
tion, as a child? Does it not seem that he presents a face 
so benignant and a look so touching solely to the end that 
every one who approaches him may become interested in 
his helplessness and run to his assistance ? Then what is 
more shocking, more contrary to propriety, than to see a 
haughty and stubborn child give orders to all who are 
about him, and so indiscreet as to lord it over those who 
have only to abandon him in order to cause him to perish ? 

On the other hand, who does not see that the helpless- 
ness of early life puts so many restraints on children that 
it is barbarous to add to this enthrallment that of our own 
caprices, by depriving them of a liberty so contracted, 
which they can so little abuse, and of which they can be 
deprived with so little advantage to them and tous? If 
there is no object so ridiculous as a haughty child, there 
is none s0 pitiable as à timorous child. Since civil servi- 
tude begins with the age of reason, why anticipate it by 
private servitude? Let us allow life to have a moments 
exemption from that yoke that has not been imposed on us 
by Nature, and leave to infancy the exercise of that natural 
Liberty which diverts the child, at least for a time, from the 
vices that are contracted in slavery. Then let those harsh 
tutors and those fathers who are enslaved to their children 
come forward with their objections, and, before vaunting 
their methods, let them once learn the method of Nature. 

Your child should obtain nothing because he demands 
it, but only because he has need of it; * nor should he do 
ne tn nd non dou 2 oo de cit 


* We should recollect that as pain is often a necessity, pleasure 
is sometimes aneed. There is, then, but one sim ple desire of children 
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anything from obedience, but from necessity. And so the 
terms obey and command are proscribed from his vocabu- 
lary, and still more the terms duty and obligation; but the 
terms force, necessity, impotency, and constraint, should 
have a large place in it. Before the age of reason there can 
be no idea of moral being, or of social relations. Hence, so 
far as possible, we must shun the use of the words which 
express them, for fear that the child may at first attach to 
these words false ideas which we have not the skill or the 
power to destroy. The first false idea which enters his 
head is the germ of error and of vice; and itis to this first 
step that we must pay particular attention. Proceed in 
such à way that as long as he is affected only by sensuous 
things all his ideas shall stop at sensation; so proceed 
that on every hand he may perceive about him only the 
world of matter; for, unless you do this, you may be sure 
that he will not listen to you at all, or that he will form 
of the moral world of which you speak to him fantastic 
notions which you will never efface from his life. 

To reason with children was the grand maxim of 
Locke, and it is the one chiefly in fashion to-day. Its 
success, however, does not appear to me to argue very 
much in its favor; and for my part I know nothing more 
silly than those children with whom one has reasoned s0 
much. Of all the faculties of man, reason, which, so to 
speak, is but the aggregate of all the others, is that which is 
developed with the most difficulty and the latest, and it is 
this one which we propose to employ to develop the first! 





which should never be gratified—that of being obeyed. Whence 
it follows that in whatever they demand we must give especial at- 
tention to the motive which leads them to demand it Whenever 
it is possible, grant them whatever can give them a real pleasure; 
but always refuse them what they demand merely through caprice, 
or in order to exert an act of authority. 
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The master-work of a good education is to make a reason- 
able man, and we propose to train up a child through the 
reason! This is to begin at the end, and to confound the 
instrument with the work. If children were capable of 
reasoning, they would have no need of being educated ; 
but by speaking to them from their earliest years in a 
language they do not understand, we accustom them to 
be satisfied with words, to pass judgment on everything 
said to them, to esteem themselves just as wise as their 
teachers, and to become disputatious and stubborn; and 
whatever we expect to obtain from them by reasonable 
motives we never obtain save by motives of selfishness, 
fear, or vanity, which we are always obliged to add to the 
first. 

Here is the formula to which may be reduced almost 
all the moral lessons which are given, or may be given, to 
children : 

Teacher: You must not do that. Cd: And why 
must I not do that? 7° Because it is wrong. ©. Wrong! 
What is it to do wrong? 7! To do what is forbidden. 
C. What is the penalty for doing what is forbidden ? 
T. You will be punished for your disobedience. C. I will 
do it in such a way that nothing will be known about it. 
T. You will be watched. OC. I will hide myself. 7! You 
will be questioned. C! I will lie. 7! You must not lie. 
C. Why must I not lie? 7. Because it is wrong to lie. 
Ete., etc. 

This is the inevitable circle. * Were you to go outside 
of it, the child would no longer understand you. Are not 
these very useful instructions? I would be very glad to 
know what could be put in the place of this dialogue. 
Locke himself would certainly be very much embarrassed 
to tell us. To know good and evil, and to understand 
the reason of human duties, is not the business of a child. 
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Nature would have children be children before being 
men. If we wish to pervert this order, we shall produce 
precocious fruits which will have neither maturity nor 
flavor, and will speedily deteriorate ; we shall have young 
doctors and old children. Childhood has its own way of. 
seeing, thinking, and feeling, and nothing is more foolish 
than to try to substitute our own for them. I would as 
soon require a child to be five feet in height as to have 
judgment at the age of ten. Indeed, of what use would 
reason be to him at that age? Reason is the check to 
strength, but the child has no need of this check.* 

In attempting to convince your pupils of the duty of 
obedience, you add force and threats to this pretended 
persuasion, or, still worse, flattery and promises. In this 
way, then, baïted by interest or constrained by force, they 
pretend to be convinced by reason; they see very clearly 
that obedience is very advantageous to them, and rebellion 
harmful, the moment you become aware of either. But 
as you exact nothing of them which is not disagreeable, 
and as it is always painful to obey the wills of others, they 
secretly gratify their own wishes, persuaded that they are 
doing right as long as their disobedience is unknown, but 
ready to acknowledge that they have done wrong if they 
are found out, for fear of a greater evil. The ground of 
duty not being within the compass of their years, there is 
not a man living who can succeed in making them truly 
conscious of it; but the fear of punishment, the hope of 


* Rousseau’s error at this point evidently consistsin giving to 
the word reason too narrow a meaning. Later on he makes a similar 
mistake in the use of the word memory. Children are certainly 
capable of reasoning ; they can “ deduce inferences justly from prem- 
ises””; but as compared with men the compass of their reason is 
small. Rousseau is often too systematic; he draws hard and fast 
lines which his beloved and revered “ Nature ” repudiates.—(P.) 
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pardon, importunity, and embarrassment at replying, draw 
from them all the confessions that are exacted ; and we 
fancy that they have have been convinced when they have 
only been wearied or intimidated. 

What follows? In the first place, by imposing on 
them a duty which they do not feel, you arm them 
against your tyranny; then you teach them to become 
insincere, deceitful, untruthful, in order to extort rewards 
or to escape punishments ; and, finally, accustoming them 
always to cover a secret motive with an apparent motive, 
you yourselves furnish them the means of imposing on 
you constantly, of depriving you of the knowledge of their 
true character, and on occasion of satisfying you and 
others with empty words. The laws, you will say, though 
obligatory on the conscience, also employ restraint in the 
case of grown men. This I grant; but what are these 
men but children who have been spoiled by education ? 
This is precisely what we must prevent. Employ force 
with children and reason with men; for such is the 
order of Nature. The wise man has no need of laws. 

Treat your pupil according to his age. On the start 
put him in his place, and hold him there so firmly that he 
will no longer be tempted to leave it. Then, before 
knowing what wisdom is, he will practice the most im- 
portant of its lessons. Never command him to do any- 
thing whatever, not the least thing in the world.* Never 





* With equal consistency Rousseau might have said that a com- 
manding general should give no orders to his soldiers. In order to 
interpret such a statement as this we must recollect again that the 
writer was an extremist, fond of paradox and rhetorical display. 
When discounted at a proper rate, this astonishing statement doubt- 
less means that we should be sparing in our commands in order that 


the child may learn how to become a law unto himself in the art of 
right conduct.—(P.) 
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allow him even to imagine that you assume to have any 
authority over him. Let him know merely that he is 
weak and that you are strong ; that by virtue of his con- 
dition and your own he is necessarily at your mercy. Let 
him know this, let him learn it, let him feel it; and at 
an early hour let him feel on his proud head the harsh 
yoke which Nature imposes on man, the heavy yoke of 
necessity under which every finite creature must bend. 
Let him see this necessity in things, but never in the 
caprice * of men. Let the rein which holds him be force, 
and not authority. Do not forbid him to do what he 
ought to abstain from doing; but prevent him from 
doing it without explanation and without argument. 
Whatever you allow him to do, allow him to do it at the 
first suggestion, without solicitation, especially without 
entreaty and without conditions. Give your assent with 
cheerfulness, and never refuse save with reluctance; but 
let all your refusals be irrevocable. Let no importunity 
shake your resolution; but, once pronounced, let it be a 
brazen wall against which he will not have exhausted his 
strength a half-dozen times before he gives up trying to 
overthrow it. 

It is in this way that you will make the child patient, 
calm, resigned, peaceable, even when his wishes have not 
been gratified ; for it is in the nature of man to endure 
patiently the necessity of things, but not the ill-will of 
others. 

It is very strange that, so long as men have concerned 
themselves with the education of children, they have de- 
vised no other instrument for managing them than emu- 





* We may be sure that the child will regard as a caprice every 
will which is contrary to his own, and of which he does not see the 
reason. Now, a child sees no reason in anything which opposes his 
own whims. 
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lation, jealousy, envy, vanity, covetousness, and debasing 
fear, all of them passions of the most dangerous sort, the 
most prompt to ferment and the most fit to corrupt the 
soul, even before the body is formed. With each item of 
precocious instruction which we would cause to enter their 
heads, we plant a vice in the depth of their hearts. Sense- 
less instructors think they are doing marvels while mak- 
ing their pupils bad in order to teach them what goodness 
is; and then they gravely tell us, such is man! Yes, 
such is the man whom you have made. 

You have tried all instruments save one, the only one 
which can succeed—well-regulated liberty. We should 
not undertake the education of à Child unless we know 
how to conduct him where we will, simply by the laws of 
the possible and the impossible. The sphere of each be. 
ing equally unknown, we extend it or contract it about 
him as we will We enchaïn him or urge him forward or 
hold him back with nothing but the restraint of neces- 
sity, without a murmur on his part; and we make him 
supple and docile through the mere force of things, with- 
out giving occasion for any vice to germinate in him; 
for the passions are never aroused s0 long as they are of 
no effect. 

Do not give your pupil any sort of verbal lesson, for 
he is to be taught only by experience. Inflict on him no 
species of punishment, for he does not know what it is to 
be in fault. Never make him ask your pardon, for he 
does not know how to offend you. Divested of all mo- 
rality in his actions, he can do nothing which is morally 
wrong, and which merits either chastisement or repri- 
mand.* 

RS do. 


* This declaration assumes that actions have no intrinsie ethical 
quality, that experience alone determines this quality; and children 
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I see that the reader, already dismayed, is judging of 
this child by his own. But he is mistaken. The per- 
petual restraint under which you hold your pupils irri- 
tates their spirits; and the more they are held in con- 
straint under your eyes, the more turbulent they become 
the moment they regain their liberty. They must needs 
compensate themselves, when they can, for the harsh con- 
straint in which you hold them. Two pupils from the 
city will do more mischief in the country than the youth 
of a whole village. Shut up a little gentleman and a 
little peasant in the same room, and the first will have 
overturned and broken everything before the second has 
stirred from his place. Why is this, unless the one is in 
haste to abuse a moment of license; while the other, 
always sure of his liberty, is never in haste to make use of 
it? And yet, village children, often humored or thwarted, 
are still very far from the condition in which I would 
have them kept. 

Shall I venture to state, at this point, the most im- 
portant, the most useful rule, of all education? It is not 
to gain time, but to lose it. _ Ye ordinary readers, pardon 
my paradoxes, for they must be uttered by any one who 
reflects; and, whatever you may say to it, I would much 
rather be a man of paradoxes than à man of prejudices. 
The most dangerous period in human life is the interval 
between birth and the age of twelve. It is the time when 
errors and vices germinate, and when, as yet, there is no 
instrument to destroy them; and when the instrument 
comes, the roots have gone down so deep that the time 
has passed for pulling them out. If children leaped at a 





have no innate sense of right and wrong—assumptions which most 
moralists deny. I try to discover some vestige of truth in Rousseau’s 
extremest statements, but my good-will and vigilance fail me here, 


—(P.) : 
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single bound from the state of nurslings to the age of 
reason, the current education might be the best for them; 
but in accordance with natural progress they require an 
education of a totally different sort. They must do noth- 
. ing with their soul until it has all its faculties; for it is 
impossible for the soul to perceive the torch which you 
present to it while it is blind, and to follow in the bound- 
less field of ideas a route which the reason traces so faintly 
even for the sharpest eyes.* 

The first education, then, ought to be purely negative. 
It consists not at all in teaching virtue or truth, but in 
shielding the heart from vice, and the mind from error. 
If you could do nothing and allow nothing to be done; if 
you could bring your pupil sound and robust to the age 
of twelve years without his being able to distinguish his 
right hand from his left—from your very first lessons the 
eyes of his understanding would be open to reason. With- 


* This doctrine has been formulated in a so-called “ Pestaloz- 
zian principle,” as follows: “ First form the mind and then furnish 
it” This is very much like saying, “ First form the body and then 
feed it”; as though either mind or body could be formed save 
through a process of nurture, 

For the photographer’s use, glass surfaces which have been made 
sensitive to light by chemical means will preserve this quality in- 
definitely if kept in darkness ; but when exposed to light they be- 
come instantly responsive to the actinic element that is init. It 
seems to be Rousseau’s thought that by sequestering a child from 
society his soul can be kept void of all positive impressions up to 
the age of twelve; and that, when the,right moment comes, with all 
its acquired powers as yet untried, but with the whole apparatus of 
feeling, perception, memory, and judgment in a state of perfect 
readiness and expectancy, it will be instantly and perfectly respon- 
sive to its environment. It seems to have been forgotten that such 
complete isolation is impossible even if it were desirable, and that 
tbe soul has already been affected to its very depths through he- 
redity.—(P.) 
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out prejudice and without habit, he rare nothing 
in him which could counteract the effect of your endeav- 
ors. re long he would become in your hands the wisest 
of men; and, while beginning with doing nothing, you 
will have produced a prodigy of education. 

Take the very reverse of the current practice, and you 
will almost always do right.* As the purpose is not to 
make of a child a child, but a master of arts, parents and 
teachers have lost no time in rebuking, correcting, repri- 
manding, humoring, threatening, promising, instructing, 
and talking reason. You should do better than this. Be 
reasonable, and do not reason at all with your pupil, espe- 
cially to make him approve of what is displeasing to him; 
for to be always lugging reason into disagreeable things is 
but to make it wearisome to the child, and at once to 
bring it into discredit with a mind which is not yet ina 
condition to listen to it. ÆExercise his body, his organs, 
his senses, and his powers, but keep his soul lying fallow 
as long as you possibly can. Be on your guard against 
all feelings which precede the judgment that can estimate 
their value. 

Another consideration, which confirms the utility of 
this method, is that of the particular genius of the child, 
which must be known in order to determine what moral 
régime is adapted to him. Each mind has its own form 
according to which it must be governed; and for the 
success of our undertaking, it is necessary that it should 
be governed by this form and not by another. If you are 
a prudent man, you will watch nature for a long time, 
and will carefully observe your pupil before addressing the 


* This will have a familiar sound to all readers who are acquainted 
with the utterances of modern educational reformers. Pestalozzi 
thought it was his mission to “stop the car of European progress, 
and set it going in a new direction.”—(P.) 
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first word to him. At first leave the germ of his charac- 
ter at perfect liberty to unfold itself, and put no con- 
straint whatever upon him, in order that you may the 
better see him in his completeness. Do you think that 
this period of liberty is lost to him? On the very con- 
trary, it will be time the best employed ; for it is in this 
way that you will learn not to lose a single moment of a 
time that is more precious. Otherwise, if you begin to 
act before knowing what should be done, you will act at 
random ; and, liable to fall into error, you will be obliged 
to retrace your steps, and will be further from your pur- 
pose than if you had been in less haste to attain it. 
Therefore, be not like the miser who loses much through 
his desire to lose nothing. In infancy, sacrifice time 
which you will regain with interest at a later period. 
The wise physician does not recklessly give a prescription 
at the first sight of his patient; but he previously studies 
his temperament before prescribing for him; he begins 
late in treating him, but he cures; while the physician 
who is in overhaste, kills. 

Recollect that before presuming to form a man you 
must have become a man yourself; you must needs find 
in yourself the example which you are to propose for 
others. While the child is still without knowledge, there 
is time to prepare whatever is to come before him, so that 
nothing shall engage his early attention save objects 
which it is proper for him to see. Render yourself wor- 
thy the respect of every one, and make yourself loved, 
so that all will try to please you. You will not be the 
child’s master unless you control all that surrounds him, 
and this authority will never be sufficient unless it is 
founded on respect for your goodness. It is not neces- 
sary to empty your purse and scatter your money by 
handfuls; for I have never observed that money makes 
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any one loved. If is not necessary that you be avaricious 
and unfeeling, nor content merely to pity the wretched- 
ness you might relieve; but it will be in vain for you to 
open your coffers, for, if you do not open your heart also, 
the hearts of others will forever remain closed to you. 
It is your time, your care, your affections, and yourself, 
that you must give. 

Here is another reason why I would bring up Émile 
in the country, far from the rabble of valets, far from the 
foul manners of cities which are made seductive and con- 
tagious for children by the varnish which covers them ; 
whereas, the vices of peasants, without anything to make 
them attractive and unrelieved of their grossness, are more 
likely to repel than to seduce, when one has no interest in 
imitating them. 

In the village, a tutor will have much more control 
over the objects which he would present to the child. 
His reputation, his conversation, and his example will 
have an authority which they could not have in the city. 
Being useful to everybody, each one will be eager to 
oblige him, to be esteemed by him, and to appear as a 
pupil just what the master would have him actually be; 
and if there is no reformation from vice, there is at least 
no participation in scandal, and this is all that is required 
for our purpose. 
| Cease to blame others for your own faults. The evil 
which children see corrupts them less than the evil which 
r. teach them. Always preaching, always moralizing, 
always playing the pedant, for one idea which you give 
them in the belief that it is good, you give them at the 
same time twenty others which are worth nothing. Full 
of what is passing in your own head, you do not see the 
effect which you are producing in theirs. In that long 
stream of words with which you are incessantly tiring 
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them, do you think there is not one which is thus wrong- 
ly apprehended? Do you think that they do not com- 
ment in their way on your diffuse explanations, and that 
they do not find in them material for constructing a sys- 
tem of their own, which they will find occasion to set up 
against you ? 

Listen to a little fellow whom you have just indoctri- 
nated : let him chatter, ask questions, and run on at his 
ease; and you will be surprised at the strange turn your 
arguments have taken in his mind. He confounds all 
you have said, perverts your entire meaning, puts you out 
of patience, and sometimes dismays you by unforeseen 
objections. He reduces you to silence or causes you to 
silence him ; and what can he think of that silence on 
the part of a man who has such love for talking? Ifhe 
once carries off this advantage and becomes conscious of 
it, farewell to- education. From this moment there is 
nothing more to be done; he seeks no longer to be in- 
structed, but searches for opportunities to refute your 
arguments. 

Zealous teachers, be simple, discreet, reseryed, and 
never be in haste to act save to prevent others from act- 
ing. I shall never cease to repeat: discard, if it be pos- 
sible, a good system of instruction, for fear of giving one 
that is bad. On this earth where Nature has made the 
first paradise of man, beware of acting the part of the 
tempter by trying to give to innocence the knowledge of 
good and evil. Not being able to prevent the child from 
being instructed by examples from without, limit all your 
vigilance to impressing these examples on his mind ina 
form best adapted to him. 

Your headstrong child spoils everything he touches; 
but do not be angry with him; put out of his reach what- 
ever he can injure. If he breaks the furniture which he 
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uses, be in no haste to give him more, but let him feel 
the disadvantage of its loss. If he break the windows of 
his room, let the wind blow on him night and day, with- 
ont caring for the cold he may take; for it is much bet- 
ter for him to have a cold than to be a fool. Never 
complain of the inconveniences he causes you, but let 
him be the first to feel them.  Finally, you cause the 
windows to be repaired, but always without saying any- 
thing. If he break them again, change your method, 
say to him plainly, but without anger: “ These windows 
are mine; they have been put there by my orders, and I 
shall protect them from injury.” You then shut him up 
in à room where it is dark, in a room without windows. 
At this new procedure he begins to cry and storm, but 
no one hears him. He soon becomes tired of this, and 
changes his tune, and whines and moans. The servant 
appears and he begs him to let him out. Without seek- 
ing a pretext for noë interfering in the case, the servant 
replies, 7 also have windows to take care of,” and goes 
away. Finally, after the child has remained there for 
several hours, long enough to become weary of his con- 
finement and to remember it, some one suggests to him 
to propose to you an agreement wherebyÿ you shall set 
him at liberty if he will break no more windows. He 
will ask nothing better, he will send for you to come and 
see him. You go, and he states to you his proposition, 
which you accept instantly, while saying to him : “ This is 
a very happy thought on your part, and we shall both be 
the gainers by it. Why did not this fine idea occur to 
you sooner ?” And then, without requiring of him either 
a declaration or a confirmation of his promise, you em- 
brace him with joy and take him back at once to his 
room, regarding this agreement as sacred and inviolable 
as though confirmed by an oath. What idea do you think 
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he will form from this procedure of the sacredness of 
agreements and of their utility? I am mistaken if there 
is in the world a single child, not already spoiled, who is 
proof against this mode of procedure, and will dare after 
this to break a window on purpose.* 

I have now said enough to make it appear that pun- 
ishment must never be inflicted on children as a punish- 
ment, but that it ought always to come to them as the 
natural consequence of their bad acts. Thus you will not 
preach against lying, nor punish them just because they 
have lied ; but when they have lied you will heap on their 
heads all the effects of falsehood, as not being believed 
when they have spoken the truth, and being accused of 
evil which they have not done and which they have denied. 

For myself, who give my pupils only practical lessons, 
and would much rather have them good than wise, I do 
not exact of them the truth, for fear they may conceal it, 
and I require them to make no promises which they may 
be tempted not to keep. If some mischief is done in my 
absence, and I do not know the author of it, I shall for- 
bear to accuse Émile of it, or to say to him, Did you do 
it?f Forin this case what.else would I do than to teach 





* This is the “doctrine of consequences,” which plays so large a 
part in Mr. Spencer's chapter on Moral Education. Rousseau is 
wiser and more considerate than Mr. Spencer, for he does not so 
completely hand over the child to the heartless discipline of ‘“ Na- 
ture”; by the adroïit intervention of human foresight and human 
affection “ Nature ” is thwarted in har effort to vindicate the maj- 
esty of her broken laws, and the erring child is saved. Under 
prudent safeguards children may sometimes be allowed to experi- 


| ence the natural consequences of their wrong-doing; but to make 
| this the standard and type of school and family discipline is in- 
human and therefore unnatural.—(P.) 


+ Nothing is more unwise than such a question, especially when 
the child is guilty; for then, if he believes you know what he has 
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him to deny it? And if his willful disposition ever com- 
pels me to make some agreement with him, I shall move 
with such precaution that the proposal shall always come 
from him and never from me; that when he has made a 
compact he may always have a present and obvious inter- 
est in fulfilling his agreement; and that, if he ever breaks 
it, this breach of faith may bring upon him evils which 
he knows proceed from the very nature of things and not 
from the revenge of his tutor. But, far from having need 
to resort to such cruel expedients, I am almost certain 
that Émile will not learn until very late what it is to lie, 
and that in learning it he will be very much astonished, 
not being able to conceive what advantage there is in 
falsehood. It is very clear that, the more I make his wel- 
fare independent either of the wills or of the judgments 
of others, the more I curtail in him all interest in lying. 
It is to be observed that we cause children to give 
away only things of whose value they are ignorant, such 
as pieces of metal which they carry in their pocket, and 
which serve them no purpose but this. The child would 
sooner give away a hundred guineas than a cake. But 
interest this prodigal dispenser in giving away the things 
which are dear to him—his playthings, his sweetmeats, his 
delicacies—and we shall soon know whether you have made 
him truly liberal. Another expedient has been devised 
for this purpose, and this is to restore at once to the child 
what he has given, so that he becomes accustomed to give 
whatever he is well assured will be returned to him. 
These two kinds of generosity are almost the only ones 


done, he will see that you are trying to entrap him, and this belief 
can not fail to prejudice him against you. If he does not believe 
this, he will say to himself, Why should I discover my fault? And 
so the direct effect of your imprudent question is his first temptation 
to falsify. 
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I have observed in children ; they either give what has no 
value to them, or they give what they are sure will be re- 
turned to them. Proceed in such a way, says Locke, 
that they may be convinced by experience that he who 
is most liberal is always the best provided for. This is 
to make a child liberal in appearance, but avaricious in 
fact. He adds that children will thus contract the habit 
of liberality. Yes, of a usurious liberality which gives an 
egg to gain an ox, but, when it comes to giving in earnest, 
adieu to habit; when we cease to restore what they have 
given, they will soon cease to give. We must consider 
the habit of the soul rather than that of the hands. All 
the other virtues which we teach children resemble this. 
And it is in preaching to them these solid virtues that 
we wear away their young years in dreariness! Is not 
this à beautiful education ! 

Rattle-headed children become commonplace men. I 
know of no observation more general and more certain 
than this. Nothing is more difficult than to distinguish, 
in infancy, real stupidity from that apparent and decep- 
tive stupidity which is the indication of strong characters. 
It seems strange, at first sight, that the two extremes 
should have the same signs, and yet this must needs be 
so; for, at an age when the man has as yet no real ideas, 
all the difference that exists between him who has genius 
and him who has it not, is that the latter gives admittance 
only to false ideas, while the former, finding no others, 

ives admittance to none. In-so far, then, as one is 
capable of nothing, and nothing is befitting the other, 
both appear to be stupid. ‘The only sign that can dis- 
tinguish them depends on chance, which may offer to the 
last some idea within his comprehension, whereas the 
first is always and everywhere the same. During his 
infancy the younger Cato seemed an imbecile in the 
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family. He was taciturn and obstinate, and this was all 
the judgment that was formed of him. It was only in 
the antechamber of Sylla that his uncle learned to know 
him. If he had not gone into that antechamber, perhaps 
he would have passed for à dolt till the age of reason. 
If Cæsar had not lived, perhaps men would always have 
treated as a visionary that very Cato who penetrated his 
baleful genius, and foresaw all his projects from afar. Oh, 
how liable to be deceived are they who are so precipitate 
in their judgments of children! They are often the more 
childish. I myself have seen a man * somewhat ad- 
vanced in age, who honored me with his friendship, who 
was regarded by his family and his friends as lacking in 
intelligence ; but this was a superior mind maturing in 
silence. All at once he has shown himself a philosopher ; 
and I doubt not that posterity will assign him a dis- 
tinguished and honorable place among the best reasoners 
and the most profound metaphysicians of his age. 
Respect childhood, and do not hastily judge of it either 
for good or for evil. Allow a long time for the excep- 
tions to be manifested, proved, and confirmed, before 
adopting special methods for them. Allow Nature to act 
in her place, for fear of thwarting her operations. You 
know, you say, the value of time and do not wish to waste 
it. You do not see that to make a bad use of time is 
much more wasteful than to do nothing with it; and that 
a poorly taught child is further from wisdom than one 
who has not been taught at all You are alarmed at 
seeing him consume his early years in doing nothing! 
Really! Is it nothing to be happy? Is it nothing to 
jump, play, and run, all the day long? In no other part 
of his life will he be so busy. Plato, in his Republic, 


* The Abbé de Condillac. 
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which is deemed so austere, brings up children only in 
festivals, games, songs, and pastimes. It might be said 

that he has done all when he has really taught them how 
to enjoy themselves; and Seneca, speaking of the ancient 
Roman youth, says they were always on their feet, and 
were never taught anything which they could learn while 
seated.* Were they of less value for this when they 
reached the age of manhood? Be not at all frightened, 
therefore, at this so-called idleness. What would you 

- think of a man who, in order to turn his whole life to 
profitable account, would never take time to sleep? You 
will say that he is a man out of his senses ; that he does not 
make use of his time but deprives himself of it; and that 
to fly from sleep is to run toward death. Reflect, there- 
fore, that this is the same thing, and that childhood is 
the slumber of reason. 

The apparent facility with which children learn is the 
cause of their ruin. We do not see that this very facility 
is the proof that they are learning nothing. Their smooth 
and polished brain reflects like a mirror the objects that 
are presented to it; but nothing remains, nothing pene- 
trates it. The child retains words, but ideas are reflected. 
Those who hear these words understand them, but the 
child who utters them does not. 

Although memory and reasoning are two essentially 





* Nihil liberos suos docebant, quod discendum esset jacentibus. 
Epist. 88. This same passage is found in Montaigne, liv. ii, chap, 
XXI. 

“It is wonderful,” he says again (liv. i, chap. xxv), “ whaë at- 
tention Plato gives in his Laws to the amusements and pastimes of 
the youth of his city; and what care he bestows on their races, 
sports, songs, leaps, and dances, He indulges in a thousand maxims 
for his gymnasia, while to the learned sciences he devotes but very 
httle time.” 
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different faculties, yet the first is not truly developed 
save in conjunction with the second. Before the age of 
reason à child does not receive ideas, but images ; and = 
there is this difference between them : images are but the 
faithful pictures of sensible objects, while ideas are no- 
tions of objects determined by their relations. An image 
may exist alone in the mind which forms the represen- 
tation of it; but every idea supposes others: When we 
imagine, we do no more than see; but when we conceive, 
we compare. Our sensations are purely passive, whereas 
all our perceptions or ideas spring from an active prin- 
ciple which judges. 

I say, then, that children, not being capable of judg- 
ment, have no real memory.* They retain sounds, forms, 


RE ER PR ET qe LR die DE ee ee 
* The degradation of memory in the scale of the intellectual 
powers forms à curious and instructive chapter in the history of 
education, From a superstitious use of the memory in the old edu- 
cation we have come to a period when a studious mistrust of the 
memory has become a common superstition. Rousseau’s narrow 
construction of memory has already been alluded to. To “retain 
sounds, forms, and sensation ” is real memory, and is peculiarly the 
memory of children ; and to retain “ ideas and their combinations ” 
is also memory, but is peculiarly the memory of the trained adult. 
In the face of the current and authorized superstition, it is vent- 
uresome to state the heterodox view of this subject, but I make the 
venture. With respect to reason and judgment, and what may be 
called the higher life of the mind, the memory is a subsidiary and 
subordinate faculty, but a faculty without which these higher ac- 
tivities can not be maintained, The very possibility of education 
is dependent on memory. We must not only remember what we 
have understood, but we must remember in order that we may 
understand ; the memory must hold not only the finished products 
of thought, but also the crude materials for thinking ; for the elabo- 
rative process is impossible save as aliment is held within the range 
of the mind's disintegrating and assimilative powers. The memory 
necessarily precedes the intelligence; we must apprehend and hold 
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sensations, but rarely ideas, and still more rarely their 
combinations. The objection that they learn some ele- 
ments of geometry is thought to be a proof that I am 
wrong; but, directly to the contrary, it is a proof in my 
favor. It is shown that, far from knowing how to reason 
for themselves, they can not even retain the reasonings of 
others ; for if you follow these little geometricians in their 
recitations you will at once see that they have retained 
only the exact impression of the figure and the terms of 
the demonstration. If you interpose the least unforeseen 
objection to the argument, or if you reverse the figure 
they are following, they are at once disconcerted. All their 
knowledge is in sensation, and nothing has penetrated the 
understanding. Their memory itself is hardly more per- 
fect than their other faculties, since they must almost 
always learn over again, when grown, the things which 
they learned by rote in childhood. 

I am very far from thinking, however, that children 


in order that we may comprehend and keep. This mental grasp 
may be articulate and definite, as in sights and sounds and verbal 
statements ; or it may be inarticulate and vague, as in reverie and 
“trains of thought.” It is in these two senses that we remember 
the text and remember the sermon. Facility in elaboration is de- 
pendent on à grasp that is definite and firm, whether this grasp be 
verbal or sensitive. When and to what extent this grasp should be 
of the articulate type is the disputed question. 

The memory may be charged without stimulating the elaborative 
process, and this is doubtless à traditional pedagogic vice, but this 
is a vice of administration ; the teaching process was only half ac- 
complished. The mind that merely memorizes becomes satisfied 
with storing, and its higher powers are left unemployed, just as a 
man may become absorbed in merely gaining without exercising the 
higher virtues of benevolence and liberality. 

May a child commit to memory what at the time he does not 
understand? Certainly. May he not see and remember natural 
phenomena that at the time he does not understand 4—(P.) 
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are incapable of any kind of reasoning.* On the con- 
trary, I see that they reason very well on whatever they 
know, and on whatever is related to their present and 
obvious interests. But it is with respect to their knowl- 
edge that we are deceived. We give them credit for 
knowledge which they do not have, and make them reason 
on matters which they can not comprehend. We are de- 
ceived, moreover, in trying to make them attentive to 
considerations which in no wise affect them, as that of 
their prospective interest, of their happiness when grown 
to be men, or of the esteem in which they will be held 
when they have become great—talk which, addressed to 
creatures deprived of all foresight, has absolutely no sig- 
nificance for them. Now, all the premature studies of 
these unfortunates relate to objects entirely foreign to 
their minds; and we may judge of the attention which 
they can give to them. 





* It has occurred to me a hundred times while writing that it is 
impossible in a long work always to give the same sense to the 
same words. There is no language rich enough to furnish terms, 
turns, and phrases enough to equal the possible modifications of our 
ideas, The method of defining all the terms, and of constantly 
substituting the definition in place of the thing defined, is very well, 
but it is impracticable ; for how shall we avoid running in a circle? 
The definitions might be good if we did not employ words in mak- 
ing them. Notwithstanding this, I am persuaded that one can be 
clear, even in the poverty of our language, not by always giving the 
same acceptation to the same words, but by proceeding in such à 
way that whenever a given word is employed the acceptation given 
it shall be sufficiently determined by the ideas which are connected 
with it, and that each sentence where this word is found shall be, 
so to speak, its definition. At one time I say that children are in- 
capable of reasoning, and at another I make them reason with con- 
siderable acuteness. In doing this I do not think I contradict 
myself in my ideas, but I can not deny that I often contradict my- 


self in my expressions, 
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The pedagogues who make such a great display of 
the subjects which they teach their disciples are paid to 
speak of this matter in different terms; but we see by their 
own course of action that they think exactly as I do. For 
what do they really teach their pupils? Words, words, 
nothing but words. Among the different sciences which 
they boast of teaching, they are very careful not to choose 
those which are really useful to them, because they are 
the sciences of things, and they would never succeed in 
teaching them; but they prefer the sciences which we 

_seem to know when we have learned their terminology— 
such as heraldry, geography, chronology, the languages, 
etc.—all of them studies so remote from man, and espe- 
cially from the child, that it would be à marvel if a single 
item of all this could be useful * to him once in the course 
of his life. 

It will seem surprising to some that I include the 
study of languages among the inutilities of education ; but 
it will be recollected that I am speaking here only of 
primary studies ; and that, whatever may be thought of it, 
I do not believe that, up to the age of twelve or fifteen 
years, any child, prodigies excepted, has ever really learned 
two languages. 

I grant that if the study of languages were but the 
study of words—that is, of the forms or the sounds which 
express them—it might be suitable for children ; but lan- 
guages, by changing the symbols, also modify the ideas 





* The reader will note the narrow sense in which the term useful 
is employed. In this sense geography is of very little use in the way 
of what Mr. Spencer calls “guidance”; and the same may be said 
of astronomy, history, and literature; but on the assumption that 
we are to be something as a necessary condition of doing something, 
these subjects serve higher uses than any which seem to have been 
in Rousseau’s mind.—(P.) 
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which they represent. Languages have their several and 
peculiar effects in the formation of the intellectual facul- 
ties—the thoughts are tinged by their respective idioms. 
The only thing common to languages is the reason. The 
spirit of each language has its peculiar form, and this 
difference is doubtless partly the cause and partly the 
effect of national characteristics. This conjecture seems 
to be confirmed by the fact that, among all the nations of 
the earth, language follows the vicissitudes of manners, 
and is preserved pure or is corrupted just as they are. 

Use has given one of these different forms of thought 
to the child, and it is the only one which he preserves to 
the age of reason. In order to have two of these forms, he 
must needs know how to compare ideas: and how can he 
compare them when he is hardly in a condition to conceive 
them? Each thing may have for him a thousand different 
symbols; but each idea can have but one form. Hence, 
he can learn to speak but one language. Nevertheless, 
we are told that he learns to speak several. This I deny. 
I have seen such little prodigies that thought they were 
speaking five or six languages. I have heard them speak 
German in terms of Latin, French, and Italian, respect- 
ively. In fact, they used five or six vocabularies, but they 
spoke nothing but German. In a word, give children as 
many synonyms as you please, and you will change the 
words they utter, but not the language; they will never 
know but one. 

It is to conceal their inaptitude in this respect that 
they are drilled by preference on dead languages, since 
there are no longer judges of those who may be called to 
testify. The familiar use of these languages having for a 
long time been lost, we are content to imitate the remains 
of them which we find written in books; and this is what 
we call speaking them. If such is the Greek and Latin 
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of the teachers, we may imagine what the Greek and 
Latin of children is! Scarcely have they learned by 
heart the rudiments of these languages, of which they 
understand absolutely nothing, when they are taught, 
first to turn a French discourse into Latin words; and 
then, when they are more advanced, to tack together in 
prose, sentences from Cicero, and in verse, scraps from 
Virgil. Then they think that they are speaking Latin, 
and who is there to contradict them ? 

In any study whatever, representative signs are of no 
account without the idea of the things represented. The 
child, however, is always restricted to these signs without 
ever being made to comprehend any of the things which 
they represent. We imagine that we are teaching him a 
description of the earth, but we are merely teaching him to 
know maps. We teach him the names of cities, countries, 
and rivers, but he conceives them as existing nowhere 
save on the paper where they are pointed out to him. I 
recollect having somewhere seen à geography which began 
in this wise: What is the world? It is a globe of paste- 
board. This is precisely the geography of children. I dare 
assert that, after studying cosmography and the sphere 
for two years, there is not a single child of ten who, by 
the rules which have been given him, can go from Paris 
to Saint Denis. I dare assert that there is not one who, 
from the plan of his father’s garden, can follow its wind- 
ing paths without becoming lost. These are the doctors 
that know exactly where Pekin, Ispahan, and Mexico are, 
and all the countries of the earth ! 

I hear it said that children should be occupied with 
studies where only eyes are needed. This might be, if 
there were such a study; but I know of none such. 

By à still more ridiculous mistake, they are made to 
study history; and history is supposed to be within their 
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reach because it is merely a collection of facts. But 
what do we understand by this word facts? Is it pre- 
sumed that the relations which determine historical facts 
are easy to grasp, and that ideas are formed from them 
without difficulty in the minds of children? Is it sup- 
posed that real knowledge of events is separable from that 
of their causes and effects; and that the historical is so 
little dependent on the moral that one can be known 
without the other? If you see in human actions only 
external and purely physical movements, what do you 
learn from history? Absolutely nothing ; and this study, 
divested of all interest, gives you no more pleasure than 
instruction. If you would estimate these actions by their 
moral relations, try to make these relations understood by 
your pupils, and you will then see whether history is 
adapted to their age.* 

Readers, always bear in mind that he who speaks to you 
is neither a scholar nor à philosopher, but a plain man, a 
friend of truth, attached to no system or party; a recluse, 
who, living little among men, has fewer occasions for being 
imbued with their prejudices, and more time for reflecting 
on what strikes him when he associates with them. Myar- 
guments are founded less on principles than on facts; and 
T'imagine I can not better put you in a condition to judge 
of them than by frequently reporting to you some instance 
of the observations which have suggested them to me. 


* The same objection would lie against teaching facts of any 
sort. The relation of fact to fact may be more important than the 
facts themselves, but how can this relation be discovered unless the 
facts are previously learned? It is enough that the child learn his- 
torical facts, events, and narrations. For him this is history. Nei- 
ther geography, literature, nor history can be taught on the experi- 
mental plan, and very naturally Rousseau has a small opinion of 
their value.—(P.) 
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I once spent a few days in the country at the house 
of a lady who took great interest in the education of her 
children. One morning as I was present at the lesson of 
the eldest, his tutor, who had very thoroughly instructed 
him in ancient history, calling up the story of Alexander, 
dwelt on the well-known incident of his physician Philip, 
which has often been represented on canvas, and is surely 
well worth the trouble.* The tutor, a man of worth, 
made several reflections on the intrepidity of Alexander 
which did not please me, but which I refrained from com- 
bating in order not to discredit him in the estimation of 
his pupil. At table, according to the French custom, 
there was no lack of effort to make the little fellow chat- 
ter with great freedom. 

After dinner, suspecting from several indications that 
my young savant had comprehended nothing whatever of 
the history that had been so finely recited to him, I took 
him by the hand and we made the tour of the park to- 
gether. Having questioned him with perfect freedom, I 
found that he admired the boasted courage of Alexander 
more than any other one of the company; but can you 
imagine in what particular he saw his courage? It was 
merely in the fact of having swallowed at a single draught 
a disagreeable potion without hesitation, without the least 
sign of disgust. The poor child, who had been made to 
take medicine not a fortnight before, and who had swal- 
lowed it only after infinite effort, still had the taste of it 
in his mouth. In his mind, death and poisoning passed 





* See Quintus Curtius, lib. üi, chap. vi. The same incident is 
thus related by Montaigne: “ Alexander having been informed by 
a letter from Parmenion that Philip, his most esteemed physician, 
had been bribed by Darius to poison him, at the same moment that 
he gave to Philip Parmenion’s letter to read, drank the beverage 
which he had presented to him ” (liv. i, chap. xxiii.) 
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for disagreeable sensations, and he could conceive no 
other poison than senna. However, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the firmness of the hero had made a strong 
impression on his young heart, and that he had resolved 
to be an Alexander the very first time he should find it 
necessary to swallow medicine. Without entering into 
explanations which were evidently beyond his capacity, I 
confirmed him in these laudable intentions, and I returned 
laughing in my sleeve at the exalted wisdom of parents and 
teachers who think that they can teach history to children. 

It is easy to put into their mouths the words kings, 
empires, wars, conquests, revolutions, and laws ; but when 
it comes to attaching definite ideas to these words, there 
will be a long distance between all these explanations and 
the conversation with Robert the gardener. 

Unless words alone can convey à science, there is no 
study adapted to children. If they have no real ideas, 
there is n6 real memory; for I do not call such, that which 
retains only sensations. Of what good is it to inscribe in 
their heads a catalogue of signs which represent nothing 
to them? In learning things will they not also learn 
signs? Why give them the useless trouble of learning 
them twice? And yet, with what dangerous prejudices 
do we not begin to inspire them when we make them 
accept for science words which have no meaning for 
them! It is with the first word which a child accepts 
without caring for its meaning, and with the first thing 
that he learns on the authority of others without seeing 
its utility for himself, that he begins to sacrifice his judg- 
ment; and he will have a long time to shine in the eyes 
lof fools before he can repair such a loss.* 

UDC PS ERNNPS. RITQUE PA ME COR ERREUR T PRINT 

* Most scholars are such after the manner of children. Their 
vast erudition results less from a multitude of ideas than from a 
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No; if Nature gives to a child’s brain that plasticity 
which renders it capable of receiving all sorts of impres- 
sions, it is not for the purpose of engraving upon it the 
names of kings, dates, terms in heraldry, astronomy, and 
geography, and all those words without any meaning for 
his age, and without any utility for any age whatever, 
with which his sad and barren infancy is harassed; but 
it is in order that all the ideas which he can conceive and 
which are useful to him, all those which relate to his 
happiness, and are one day to enlighten him as to his 
duties, may be traced there at an early hour in inefface- 
able characters, and may serve him for self-conduct dur- 
ing his whole life in a manner adapted to his being and 
to his faculties. 

Without studying books, the kind of memory which a 
child may have does not on this account remain unem- 
ployed. All that he sees and hears attracts his notice, 
and he remembers it. He keeps within himself a register 
of the actions and conversations of men; and all that 
surrounds him is the book from which, without thinking 
of it, he is continually enriching his memory while wait- 
ing till his judgment can derive profit from it. Itisin 
the choice of these objects, and in the care of presenting 
EE RE eut Je 
multitude of images. Dates, proper names, places, all objects iso- 
lated or divested of ideas, are retained, simply through the memory 
of signs, and it is rare that any one of these things is recalled with- 
out seeing, at the same time, the right or the left of the page where 
it bas been read, or the figure under which it was seen for the first 
time, Such was about the science in fashion in the last century. 
That of our century is something else. We no longer study, we no 
longer observe; we dream, and for philosophy we are given the 
dreams of some bad nights. I shall be told that I am also dream- 
ing. I grant this, but what others have not refrained from doing, 
I give my dreams for dreams, leaving the reader to inquire whether 
there is something in them useful to people who are awake. 
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to him without cessation those which he may know, and 
of concealing from him those of which he ought to be 
ignorant, that consists the real art of cultivating in him 
this primary faculty ; and it is in this way that the effort 
must be made to form within him a store-house of knowl- 
edge which may contribute to his education during his 
youth, and to his conduct during the whole of life. This 
method, it is true, does not produce little prodigies, and 
does not reflect glory on governesses and tutors; but it 
forms judicious and robust men, sound in body and in 
understanding, who, without making themselves admired | 
while young, make themselves honored when grown. 

Emile shall never learn anything by heart, not even 
fables, and not even those of La Fontaine, artless and 
charming as they are; for the words of fables are no more 
fables than the words of history are history. How can 
one be so blind as to call fables the morals of children, 
without reflecting that the apologue, while amusing them, 
also deludes them; that, while seduced by the fiction, they 
allow the truth to escape them; and that the effort made 
to render the instruction agreeable, prevents them from 
profiting by it? Fables may instruct men, but children 
must be told the bare truth; for the moment we cover 
truth with a veil, they no longer give themselves the trouble 
to lift it. 

All children are made to learn the fables of La Fon- 
taine, but there is not one of them who understands them. 
Even if they were to understand them it would be still 
worse ; for the moral in them is so confused, and s0 out of 
proportion to their age, that it would incline them to vice 
rather than to virtue. These are mere paradoxes, you 
say. Possibly; but let us see whether they are not true. 

I say that a child does not understand the fables that 
he is made to learn, because, whatever effort is made to 
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render them simple, the instruction which we wish to 
draw from them necessarily brings into them ideas which 
he can not comprehend, and the poetical form, while 
making them easier to retain, itself makes them more 
difficult for him to understand ; so that entertainment is 
purchased at the expense of clearness. 

Observe children as they are learning these fables, and 
you will see that when they come to make an application 
of them they almost always adopt one contrary to the 
intention of the author; and that, instead of becoming 
conscious of the fault of which they are to be cured, or 
from which they are to be preserved, they are inclined to 
love the vice which turns the faults of others to profitable 
account. In the fable of the Crow and the Fox, children 
despise the crow, but they all form a liking for the fox; 
and in the fable of the Ant and the Cricket you fancy 
you are giving them the cricket * for an example, but you 
are greatly mistaken : it is the ant that they will choose. 
No one likes to be humiliated. They will always take the 
part of the most dashing character; this is the choice of 
self-love, and it is perfectly natural. Now, what a horri- 
ble lesson this is for children! The most odious of all 
monsters would be an avaricious and unfeeling child, de- 
liberating between request and refusal. The ant does still 
more: she teaches the child to add insult to refusal. 

In thus relieving children of all their school-tasks, I 
take away the instruments of their greatest misery, name- 
ly, books. Reading is the scourge of infancy, and almost 
the sole occupation which we know how to give them. 
At the age of twelve, Émile will hardly know what a book 
is. But I shall be told that it is very necessary that he 
know how to read. This I grant. It is necessary that he 
nn de nn | +, nie <a rm. 


Cigale, of course, means the cicada or tree-locust.—P. 
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know how to read when reading is useful to him. Until 
then, it serves only to annoy him. 

If we ought to exact nothing from children through 
obedience, it follows that they can learn nothing of which 
they do not feel the actual and present advantage, either 
on the score of pleasure or of utility; otherwise, what 
motive would induce them to learn it? The art of speak- 
ing to those who are absent and of hearing them speak in 
turn, the art of communicating to them at a distance 
and without the intervention of another, our feelings, our 
wishes, and our desires, is an art whose utility may be 
made sensible to people of every age. Through what 
wonder-working has an art so useful and so agreeable 
become a torment to infancy? It is because children 
have been constrained to apply themselves to it against 
their wills, and because it has been turned to uses which 
they do not at all comprehend. A child is not very 
anxious to perfect the instrument with which he is being 
tormented ; but make this instrument contribute to his 
pleasures, and he will at once apply himself to it in spite 
of you. 

À great ado has been made about finding the best 
methods of teaching children to read. (Cabinets and 
charts have been invented, and the child’s apartment has 
been turned into a printing-office. Locke would have 
him learn to read by means of dice. Was not that a 
happy invention? What useless effort! A surer means 
than all these, and the one which is always forgotten, is 
the desire to learn. Give the child this desire, and you 
may lay aside your cabinets and dice. Every method will 
be a good one. 

Present interest is the grand motive power, the only one 
which leads with certainty to great results. Emile some- 
times receives from his parents, relatives, or friends, notes | 
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of invitation for a dinner, a walk, à boat-ride, or to #ce 
some public entertainment, These notes are #hort, clear, 
concise, and well written, Some one must be found to 
read them to him, and this person is cither not always to 
be found at the right moment, or he is as little disposed 
to accommodate the child as the child was to please him 
the evening before, In this way the moment passes, and 
the occasion is lost, finally, the note is read to him, 
but it is too late, Ah! if one could read for himself! 
Other notes are received, How short they are! How 
interesting the matter is! The child would make an at- 
tempt to decipher them, and at one time finds some help 
and at another meets with refusal. Finally, after a great 
effort, the half of one note is deciphered, and it speake 
of going out to cat cream to-morrow ; but where or with 
whom, no one knows. What an effort is now made to 
read the rest of the note! I do not believe that Émile 
has need of à cabinet, Shall [ speak at present of writ- 
ing? No; I am ashamed to spend my time with such 
nonsense in a treatise on education. 

I will add this one remark which constitutes an im- 
portant maxim—viz., we usually obtain very surely and 
very quickly what we are in no haste to obtain. I am 
almost certain that Émile will know how to read and 
write perfectly before the age of ten, precisely because I 
care but very little whether he learns these things before 
the age of fifteen. I would much rather he would never 
know how to read than to buy this knowledge at the price 
of all that can make it useful. Of what use would read- 
ing be to him after he had been disgusted with it for- 
ever ? 

If, in accordance with the plan I have begun to trace, 
you follow rules directly contrary to those which are in 
use ; if, instead of transporting the mind of your pupil 
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to a distance; if, instead of incessantly leading him astray 
in other places, in other climates, in other centuries, to 
the extremities of the earth, and even into the heavens, 
you make it your study to make him always self-con- 
tained and attentive to whatever immediately affects him 
—then you will always find him capable of perception, of 
memory, and even of reasoning: this is the order of Na- 
ture. In proportion as a sensitive being becomes active, 
he acquires a discernment proportional to his powers; and 
it is only with the power which is in excess of what is 
needed for self-conservation that there comes to be de- 
veloped in him the speculative faculty suitable for em- 
ploying that excess of power for other uses. If, then, 
you would cultivate the intelligence of your pupil, culti- 
vate the power which it is to govern. Give his body con- 
tinual exercise; make him robust and sound in order to 
make him wise and reasonable ; let him work, and move 
about, and run, and shout, and be continually in motion; 
let him be a man in vigor, and soon he will be such by. 
force of reason. 

You will stultify him by this method, it is true, if you 
are always directing him, always saying to him, Go, come, 
stop, do this, do not do that. If your head is always 
directing his arms, his own head will become useless to 
him. But bear in mind our agreement; if you are but 
a pedant, it is not worth your while to read this book. 

It is a very deplorable error to imagine that the exer- 
cise of the body is injurious to the operations of the mind ; 
as if these two activities were not to proceed in concert, 
and the second were not always to direct the first! 

Subject in everything to an authority that is always 
teaching, your pupil does nothing except at the word of 
command. He does not dare eat when he is hungry, 
laugh when he is pleased, weep when he is sad, present 
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one hand for the other, or move his foot, save as he has 
been ordered to do it; and very soon he will not dare 
breathe save according to your rules. To what purpose 
do you desire to have him think if you do all his think- 
ing for him? Assured of your foresight, what need has 
he of any? Seeing that you charge yourself with his con- 
servation and well-being, he feels himself relieved from 
this anxiety. His judgment reposes on yours; whatever 
you do not forbid him to do he does without reflection, 
well knowing that he does it without risk. What need 
has he of learning to foretell rain? He knows that you 
observe the clouds for him. Why should he determine 
the length of his walk? He has no fear that you will let 
him pass the dinner-hour. So far as you do not forbid 
him to eat, he eats; he no longer listens to the advice of 
his stomach, but to your commands. It is in vain for 
you to soften his body in inaction, for by this means you 
will not render his understanding the more flexible. 
Directly to the contrary, you will succeed in discrediting 
his reason by making him use the little he has of it on 
the things which seem to him most useless. Never see- 
ing the worth of it, he finally comes to the conclusion 
that it is good for nothing. The worst that can happen 
to him from his bad reasoning is to be worsted in argu- 
ment, and this happens to him so often that he scarcely 
thinks of it; the danger that is so common no longer 
frightens him. 

As for my pupil, or rather the pupil of Nature, 
early trained to rely on himself as much as possible, he 
is not in the habit of constantly resorting to others, 
and still less of displaying to them his great learning. 
On the other hand, he judges, foresees, and reasons on 
everything which is directly related to him. He does 
not prate, but he acts; he does not know a word about 
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what is going on in the world, but he knows very well 
how to do whatever is proper for him to do. As heis 
incessantly active, he is forced to observe many things 
and to know many effects. He early acquires a large ex- 
perience. -He receives his lessons from Nature, and not 
from men. He learns the more rapidly, from the fact 
that he nowhere sees any intention to instruet him, 
Thus his body and his mind are called into exercise at 
the same time. Always acting in accordance with his 
own thought, and not according to that of another, he is 
continually uniting two processes; the stronger and the 
more robust he renders himself, the more sensible and 
judicious he becomes. This is the means of finally pos- 
sessing two things which are thought incompatible, but 
which are found together in almost all great men, strength 
of body and strength of mind, the reason of a sage and 
the vigor of an athlete. 

Youthful instructor, I am preaching to you a difficult 
art, that of governing without precept, and of doing all 
while doing nothing. This art, I allow, is not adapted to 
your age; it is not calculated to give your talents a brill- 
iant display at first, nor to make you popular with parents ; 
but it is the only one calculated to succeed. You will 
never succeed in making scholars if you do not at first 
make rogues. This was the education of the Spartans ; 
instead of being made to pore over books, they were first 
taught to steal their dinner. Were the Spartans, when 
grown, more boorish on this account? Who does not 
know the force and wit of their repartees? Always in 
readiness to conquer, they crushed their enemies in every 
sort of conflict, and the babbling Athenians stood as much 
in awe of their sayings as of their blows. 

In the most carefully conducted education the teacher 
commands and fancies that he governs; but, in fact, it is 
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the child who governs. He makes use of what you exact 
of him in order to obtain from you what is pleasing to 
himself ; and he can always make you pay for one hour of 
assiduity by eight days of compliance. At each instant 
you must make compacts with him. These treaties which 
you propose in your way, and which he executes in his 
own, always turn to the gratification of his humors, espe- 
cially when you are so unskillful as to put within his 
power what he is very sure of obtaining whether he fulfill 
or not his part of the agreement. Ordinarily, the child 
reads the mind of his teacher much better than the teacher 
reads the heart of the child. And this is to be expected ; 
for all the sagacity which the child, left to himself, 
would have employed in providing for the preserva- 
tion of his person, he employs in saving his natural 
liberty from the chains of his tyrant; whereas the latter, 
not having such a pressing interest in penetrating the 
heart of his pupil, sometimes finds it more to his adyan- 
tage to leave him in the enjoyment of his idleness or his 
vanity. 

Take an opposite course with your pupil. Let him 
always fancy that he is the master, but let it always be 
yourself that really governs. There is no subjection 50 
perfect as that which preserves the appearance of liberty; 
in this way, the will itself is held captive. Is not the 
poor child who knows nothing and can do nothing wholly 
at your mercy? So far as he is concerned, have you not 
the disposition of everything which surrounds him ? 
Have you not the authority to affect him as you please ? 
His employments, his sports, his pleasures, his sorrows— 
is not everything in your hands without his knowing it? 
Doubtless he ought to do only what he chooses ; but he 
ought to choose only what you will to have him do. He 
ought not to take a step which you have not foreseen ; he 
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ought not to open his mouth unless you know what he is 
going to say. 

Under these conditions the child may freely indulge 
in the physical exercises which his age demands without 
brutalizing his mind ; instead of sharpening his craftiness 
to evade à distasteful system of domination, you will see 
him occupied solely in drawing from all that surrounds 
him whatever is best adapted to promote his actual well- 
being ; and you will be astonished at the aptness of his 
inventions for appropriating all the objects which are 
within his reach, and for really enjoying things without 
borrowing the opinions of others. 

In leaving him thus the master of his purposes, you 
will not foment his caprices. By never doing anything 
which is not pleasing to himself, he will very soon do only 
that which be ought to do; and though his body is in a 
state of constant activity, so long as his present and obvious 
interest is at stake, you will see all the reason of which he 
is capable developing itself much better, and in a man- 
ner very much better adapted to him, than in studies of 
pure speculation. 

Thus, seeing that you are not bent on thwarting him, 
never distrusting you, and having nothing to conceal from 
you, he will never deceive you, and will never lie to you; 
he will show himself just as he is, without fear; and you 
may study him wholly at your ease, and arrange around 
about him lessons which you wish to give him, without his 
ever suspecting that he is being taught. 

You reproach the child with being capricious; but 
you are wrong. The caprice of children is never the work 
of Nature, but results from bad training. It is because they 
have obeyed or have commanded ; and I have said a hun- 
dred times that they must do neïither. Your pupil, then, 
will have only those caprices which you have given him; 
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and it is just that you should suffer the consequences of 
your faults. 

These continual exercises, thus left wholly to the direc- 
tion of Nature, not only do not brutalize the mind while 
fortifying the body, but, on the contrary, they form with- 
in us the only species of reason of which childhood is 
susceptible, and the most necessary at any and all periods 
of life. They teach us thoroughly to understand the use 
of our powers, the relations between our own bodies and 
surrounding bodies, and the use of the natural instru- 
ments which are within our reach and which are adapted 
to our organs. Is there any stupidity like that of a child 
reared wholly in the house and under the eyes of his 
mother, who, ignorant of what weight and resistance are, 
would pull up a large tree or lift a rock? The first time 
I went out of Geneva I attempted to follow a galloping 
horse, and threw stones at the mountain of Salève which 
was two leagues away. The laughing-stock of all the chil- 
dren in the village, I was a veritable idiot in their sight. 
At eighteen, we learn from physics what a lever is; but 
there is no little peasant of twelve who does not know how 
to use a lever better than the first mechanician of the Acad- 
emy. Lessons which scholars learn from each other in a 
college-yard are a hundred times more useful to them 
than all that will ever be told them in the class-room. 

The first natural movements of man being to measure 
himself with all that surrounds him, and to test in each 
object which he perceives all the sensible qualities which 
are capable of affecting him, his first study is a sort of ex- 
perimental physics relative to his own preservation, from 
which he is turned aside by speculative studies before he 
bas recognized his place here below. While his delicate 
and flexible organs can adjust themselves to the bodies on 
which they are to act; while his senses, still unimpaired, 
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are exempt from illusions, it is time to put both in action 
on the functions which are appropriated to them, and the 
time to ascertain the sensible relations which things have 
with us. As all that enters the human understanding 
comes there through the senses, the first reason of man 
is à sensuous reason; and it is this which Serves as à 
basis for the intellectual reason. Our first teachers of 
philosophy are our feet, our hands, and our eyes : To 
substitute books for all these is not to teach us to reason, 
but to teach us to use the reason of others ; it is to teach 
us to believe much and never to know anything. 

In order to practice an art, it is necessary to begin by 
procuring the instruments used in it; and in order to be 
able to employ these instruments usefully, they must be 
made strong enough to sustain the use made of them. In 
order to learn to think, we must then exercise our limbs, 
our senses, and our organs, which are the instruments of 
our intelligence ; and in order to derive all the advantage 
possible from these instruments, it is necessary that the 
body which furnishes them should be robust and sound. 
Thus, s0 far is it from being true that the reason of man 
is formed independently of the body, it is the happy con- 
stitution of the body which renders the operations of the 
mind facile and sure. 

The limbs of a growing child should have plenty of 
room in their clothing. Nothing should impede their 
movements or their growth; nothing should fit so closely 
as to pinion the body. French dress, uncomfortable and 
unhealthy for men, is especially injurious for children. 
The sluggish humors, arrested in their circulation, stag- 
nate in a repose intensified by an inactive and sedentary 
life, become corrupted, and produce the scurvy, a disease 
which is every day becoming more common among us, 
but which was almost unknown among the ancients, who 
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were preserved from it by their manner of dress and life. 
The hussar style of dress, far from remedying this incon- 
venience, really increases it, for, in order to relieve chil- 
dren of some ligatures, it keeps their whole body in a 
kind of press. A better plan is to let them wear short 
skirts for as long a time as possible, then to give thema 
very loose dress, and to take no pride in showing off their 
form, a thing which serves only to deform it. Almost all 
their defects of body and mind come from the same cause 
__we wish to make men of them before their time. 

There should be little or no head-dress at any time of 
the year. The ancient Egyptians always went bareheaded, 
while the Persians covered the head with high tiaras, and 
they still wear high turbans, whose use, according to 
Chardin, is made necessary by the climate of the country. 
In another place * I have mentioned the distinction made 
by Herodotus on a field of battle between the skulls of Per- 
sians and those of Egyptians. As it is important that the 
bones of the head become harder, more compact, less 
fragile, and less porous, in order the better to protect the 
brain, not only against wounds, but also against colds, 
inflammations, and all the variations of temperature, accus- 
tom your children to go bareheaded summer and winter, 
day and night. But, if for cleanliness and for keeping 
their hair in order, you would give them a head-dress for 
the night, let it be a light cap of open-work, like the net 
in which the Basques bind up their hair. I am well. 
aware that most mothers, more affected by the observa- 
tion of Chardin than by my reasons, will think the air of 
Persia is found everywhere; but, as for me, I have not 


chosen my European pupil in order to make an Asiatic 
of him. 


* Lettre à M. d'Alembert sur les Spectacles, 
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In general, children are too warmly clothed, especially 
in infancy. They should be inured to cold rather than 
to heat. (Great cold never disturbs them when they are 
exposed to it from early life; but the tissue of their skin, 
still too tender and too loose, leaving too free a passage 
for perspiration, exposes them through an extreme heat 
to an inevitable exhaustion. Thus, it is observed that 
more children die in the month of August than in any 
other month. Moreover, it appears to be an established 
fact, from a comparison between the people of the North 
and those of the South, that an excess of cold is more 
favorable to robustness than an excess of heat. Butin 
proportion as the child grows and his fibers strengthen 
accustom him, little by little, to brave the rays of the sun. 
Proceeding by degrees, you will inure him without danger 
to the ardors of the torrid zone. 

In the midst of the manly and sensible precepts which 
Locke gives us, he falls into contradictions which we 
should not expect from so exact a reasoner. This very 
man, who would have children in summer bathe in cold 
water, would not have them drink cool water when they 
are warm, nor lie down on the ground in damp places.* 
But since he would have the shoes let in water at all 
seasons, will they leak the less when the child is warm ? 
And may we not require him to make the same induc- 
tions from the body with respect to the feet that he 
makes from the feet with respect to the hands and from 
the body with respect to the face? If, I would say to 





* As if little peasants selected very dry ground on which to sit 
or to lie, and as if one had ever heard say that the dampness of the 
earth had ever made one of them ill! To hear the doctors on this 
subject, one would fancy that all savages are impotent with rheu- 
matism. | 
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him in reply, you would have a man be all face, why do 
you blame me for wishing him to be all feet ? * 

Children require a long period of sleep, because their 
physical activity is extreme. One serves as a corrective 
for the other, and we thus see that they have need of 
both. Night is the season for repose, as is indicated by 
Nature. Itisa common observation that sleep is the more 
tranquil and sweet while the sun is below the horizon, and 
that when the air is warmed by its rays it does not tend 
to maintain our senses in a state of such great calmness. 
Thus, it is certainly the most wholesome habit to rise and 
to lie down with the sun. Whence it follows that in our 
climate, as a general rule, men and animals need to sleep 
longer in winter than in summer. But civilized life is 
not so simple, natural, and exempt from revolutions and 
accidents as to justify us in accustoming man to this 
uniformity to such a degree as to make it necessary for 
him. Doubtless we must subject ourselves to rules; but 
it is of the first importance to break them without risk 
when necessity requires it. Therefore, do not commit the 
indiscretion of enervating your pupil by a continuous and 
peaceful sleep which is never to be interrupted. At first 
surrender him without restraint to the law of Nature; but 
do not forget that, in the present state of society, he 
ought to be above this law—that he should be able to go 
to bed late, to rise early, to be abruptly awakened, and 
to sit up all might, without being disturbed thereby. 

I$ is important early to accustom ourselves to indiffer- 





* All this may be very well for savages, but if any enthusiastic 
disciple of Rousseau or of Locke should apply this hardening pro- 
cess to the children of civilized parents, the result would be like 
that which followed Peter the Great’s attempt to habituate his 
naval cadets to drinking sea-water. — See Compayré, History of 
Pedagogy, English tr., p. 198.—(P.) 
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ent lodgings, for by this means we shall no longer find 
poor beds. In general, a life of endurance, once con- 
verted into habit, multiplies our agreeable sensations, 
while à life of case prepares for a countless number of 
unpleasant sensations. People too delicately reared no 
longer find sleep save on a bed of down: while people 
accustomed to sleep on boards find it everywhere. No 
bed is hard for one who falls asleep the moment he lies 
down. 

The best bed is that which brings us the best sleep. 
It is such a bed that Émile and I prepare for ourselves 
during the day. We do not need to be furnished with 
Persian slaves to make our beds; for while tilling the 
earth we are shaking up our mattresses. 

I shall sometimes awaken Émile, less from the fear 
that he may form the habit of sleeping too long than for 
the purpose of accustoming him to everything, even to 
being abruptly awakened. Besides, I should be poorly 
qualified for my employment if I could not force him to 
awaken of himself, and to get up, so to speak, at my com- 
mand, without my saying a single word to him. 

If he does not sleep enough, I allow him to foresee for 
the following day a tedious morning; and he will regard 
as a clear gain whatever part of it he can devote to sleep. 
If he sleep too much, I show him on rising an amusement 
which he likes. If I wish him to waken at a given moment, 
I say to him : “ To-morrow morning at six o’elock we will 
go a-fishing, or we will take a walk to such a place; would 
you like to go?” He consents and begs me to awaken 
him; I promise, or do not promise, to do so, as seems 
best; but if he awakens too late, he finds me gone. It 


will be unfortunate if he does not soon learn to awake of 


himself. 
How shall we proceed with our pupil in regard to 
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the danger from small-pox? Shall we have him inocu- 
lated for it in infancy, or shall we wait for him to take it 
in the natural way? The first course, more in conformity 
with our practice, shields from pefil the age when life 1s 
most precious, at the risk of that age when life is of the 
least account—if indeed we can give the name risk to 
inoculation wisely administered. 

But the second course is more in accord with our 
general principles—of giving to Nature à complete laisser 
faire in the attentions which she loves to give alone, 
and which she abandons the moment man attempts to 
interfere. The man of Nature is always prepared. Let 
him be inoculated by this tutor, for she will choose better 
than we can the moment that is best. 

Do not draw the conclusion from this that I censure 
inoculation, for the grounds on which I exempt my pupil 
from it would be very wrong with respect to yours. Your 
education entirely prevents them from escaping from the 
small-pox whenever they are exposed to it; and if you 
allow it to come whenever it will, it is probable that they 
will die of it. I observe that, in different countries, 
inoculation is more violently opposed in those places 
where it becomes the more necessary, and it.is easy to see 
the reason of this. So I shall hardly stop to discuss this 
question for my Emile. He shall be inoculated, or he 
shall not be, as time, place, and circumstance may deter- 
mine—it is to him almost a matter of indifference. If 
he take the small-pox through inoculation, we shall have 
the advantage of foreseeing his disease and of knowing 
what to expect, and this is something; but if he take it 
naturally, we shall have saved him from the doctor, and 
this is even more. 

. We fear a child may drown while learning to swim; 
but whether he drowns while learning, or from not having 
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learned, it will be in all cases your own fault. It is vanity 
alone which makes us rash ; we are not foolhardy when 
no one is observing us; and Émile would not be so though 
the whole universe were looking on. As exercise does not 
consist in taking risks, while swimming in a canal of his 
father’s park he might learn to cross the Hellespont. 
But he must be familiarized with peril in order that he 
may not be affected by it, and this is an essential part of 
the apprenticeship of which I spoke just now. Moreover, 
careful to proportion the danger to the powers at his 
command, and always to share it with him, I shall hardly 
have any imprudence to fear when I regulate my care 
for his preservation by that which I owe to my own. 

To exercise the senses is not merely to make use of 
them, but it is to learn how to judge by them; andit is 
also, so to speak, to learn how to feel, for we neither 
know how to touch, nor to see, nor to hear, save as we 


have been taught.* 


There is an exercise purely natural and mechanical 
which serves to render the body robust without giving 
any hold on the judgment.f Swimming, running, jump- 
ing, spinning a top, throwing stones, are all very well; 
but have we only arms and legs? Have we not also eyes 


* This remark is especially true with respect to the discernment 
of harmony and beauty. It is the business of education to reveal 
and to interpret. The world is a xéœuos only to those who have 


: been taught the art of æsthetie discernment.—(P.) 


+ When so much is said about the intellectual value of manual 
training, it is well to recollect the truth of this observation. The 


“only way to train the mind is to call it into exercise, and the mo- 
. ment any form of labor becomes automatic, as it speedily does and 


must, it ceases to make any demands on the intelligence, and there- 


% fore ceases to have an education value. The best intellectual train- 
. ing will always be found not among those who use their hands 


most, but among those who use their brains most.—(P.) 
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and ears? And are these organs superfluous with respect 
to the use of the first? Therefore do not exercise the 
child’s strength alone, but call into exercise all the senses 
which direct it. Draw from each of them all the advan- 
tage possible, and then employ one to verify the impression 
made by another. Measure, count, weigh, compare, and do 
not employ force till after having estimated the resistance. 
Always proceed in such a way that an estimate of the 
effect shall precede the use of means. Teach the child 
never to make insufficient or superfluous efforts. If you 
accustom him thus to foresee the effect of all his move- 
ments, and to correct his errors by experience, is it not 
clear that the more he acts the more judicious he will 
become ? 

If, in undertaking to move a mass, he take too long a 
lever, he will employ too much motion; and if the lever 
be too short, he will not have power enough. Experience 
will thus teach him to choose the fulerum that is neces- 
sary. This wisdom is not above his age. If a burden is 
to be carried, and he wishes to take one as heavy as he can 
carry, but not to try one he can not lift, will he not be 
compelled to estimate its weight at sight? If he can 
compare masses of the same material, but of different 
sizes, let him choose from among masses of the same size, 
but of different material ; and he must necessarily under- 
take to compare their specific weights. I once knew a 
young man, very well educated, who would not believe, 
until after a trial, that a pail full of large oak-chips was 
lighter than the same pail filled with water. 

If you are shut up in a building, in the middle of the 
night, clap your hands and you will perceive by the re- 
sound whether the space is large or small, and whether 
you are in the middle of the room or in a corner. At the 


distance of half a foot from a wall, the air, less free 
10 
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and more resisting, will bring a different sensation to 
your face. Stand still and turn in all directions, and if 
there is an open door a slight current of air will indicate 
the fact. If you are in a boat, you will know by the way 
in which the air strikes your face not only in what direc- 
tion you are going, but whether the current is carrying 
you forward slowly or rapidly. These observations, and 
a thousand others like them, can not well be made save at 
night. However attentive we might wish to be to them 
in broad daylight, we are aided or distracted by the sight, 
and they will escape us. And still we are not yet aïded in 
this either by hands or oars. How much ocular knowl- 
edge we may acquire through the sense of touch, even 
without touching anything ! 

Children should have many sports by night. This 
advice is more important than it seems. The night nat- 
urally frightens men, and sometimes animals. Reason, 
knowledge, intelligence, courage, relieve but few people 
from paying this tribute. I have seen logicians, strong- 
minded men, philosophers, and soldiers, who were intrepid 
by day, tremble at night like women at the rustling of a 
leaf. We attribute this affright to the tales told by nurses, 
but we are mistaken; it has à natural cause. What is 
this cause? The same which makes the deaf distrustful 
and the people superstitious—ignorance of the things which 
surround us and of what takes place about us. Accus- 
tomed to perceive objects at a distance, and to foresee 
their impressions in advance, how, no longer seeing any- 
thing of that which surrounds me, should I not imagine 
that there are a thousand beings and a thousand move- 
ments which may harm me, and against which it is impos- 
sible for me to protect myself? It is to no purpose that 
I am secure in the place where I happen to be, for I can 
never know it as well as though I actually saw it; and so 
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I always have a subject of fear which I did not have m 
broad daylight. I know it is true that a foreign body 
can hardly act upon my own without announeing itself by 
some noise; and so my sense of hearing is always on the 
alert. Atthe least sound, whose cause I can not discern, 
anxiety for my safety makes me at once imagine every- 
thing that is most suitable for keeping me on my guard, 
and consequently everything which is most likely to 
frighten me. 

We have a key to the remedy of an evil when we have 
found its cause. In all cases habit destroys imagination; 
it is only new objects which excite it. In those which we 
see every day, it is no longer the imagination which is at 
work, but the memory; and in this fact we have an ex- 
planation of the axiom ab assuetis non fit passio, for it 1s 
only from the fire of the imagination that the passions 
are kindled. Therefore do not reason with one whom 
you would cure of the horror of darkness; but take him 
often into dark places, and you may be sure that this 
practice is worth more than all the arguments of philoso- 
phy. Tilers on roofs do not become dizzy, and no one 
who is accustomed to being in darkness is any longer 
afraid of it. 

Here, then, is an additional argument for our sports 
by night; but in order that these sports may be success- 
ful, I can not too strongly recommend that they may be 
full of glee. Nothing is so cheerless as darkness. Never 
shut up your child in a black-hole. Let him laugh as he 
goes into the darkness, and let him laugh again when he 
comes out of it; so that, while he is in it, the thought of 
the amusements which he has left, and of those which he 
is going to renew, may protect him from the fantastie 
imaginations which might come to haunt him there. 

I have known people who would resort to surprises in 
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order to accustom children not to be frightened at any- 
thing in the night. This is a very bad method, for it 
produces an effect directly contrary to the one intended, 
and serves only to make them always the more timorous, 
Neïther reason nor habit can overcome the idea of a pres- 
ent danger of which we can know neither the degree nor 
the kind, nor the fear of surprises which have often been 
experienced. Nevertheless, how can you make sure of 
always keeping your pupil exempt from such accidents ? 
The best advice I can give for preserving him from 
them is the following: Your case, I will say to my Émile, 
seems to be that of a just defense; for the aggressor does 
not allow you to judge whether he intends to do you harm 
or to frighten you; and as he has the advantage of you, 
you can not escape even by flight. Then boldly lay hold 
of whatever surprises you in the night, it matters not 
whether man or beast. Close with him and pinion him 
with all your strength. If he fights, strike him, and be 
not sparing of your blows; and whatever he may say or 
do, never let him go till you fully know what the object 
is. The clearing up of the mystery will doubtless show 
you that there was not much to fear; but this manner of 
treating jokers ought to discourage them from repeating 
their tricks. 

Always arm men against unforeseen accidents. Let 
Émile spend his mornings in running barefoot in all sea- 
sons around his chamber, up and down stairs, and through 
the garden. Far from scolding him for this, I shall imi- 
tate him; only I shall take care to remove broken glass. 
I shall presently speak of his employments and manual 
recreations. However, let him learn to make all the steps 
which favor the evolution of the body, and in all his 
attitudes to take an easy and firm position. Let him 
learn to make jumps, now long, now high ; to climb a tree, 
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to leap a wall Let him always find his equilibrium ; 
and let all his movements and gestures be regulated ac- 
cording to the laws of gravity, long before the science of 
statics intervenes to explain them to him. From the 
manner in which his foot rests on the ground, and his 
body on his leg, he should feel whether the position is 
good or bad. À secure position is always graceful, and 
the firmest postures the most elegant. Were I a dancing- 
master, I would not perform all the tricks of Marcel,* 
though well enough for the country where he teaches 
them; but instead of occupying my pupil forever with 
gambols, I would take him to the base of a rock and there 
show him what attitude he must take, how he must carry 
his body and his head, what movement he must make, 
and how he must place first his foot and then his hand, 
in order to follow nimbly the steep, rugged, and uneven 
pathways, and to spring from point to point both in 
ascending and in descending. I would make of him the 
rival of a roe-buck rather than the dancer of the opera. 
Whatever gives movement to the body without putting 
restraint upon it, is always easy to obtain from children. 
There are a thousand ways of interesting them in measur- 
ing, ascertaining, and estimating distances. Here is a very 
tall cherry-tree: how shall we proceed in order to pick 
cherries from it? Will the ladder in the barn answer the 
purpose? Here is a very wide brook: how shall we cross 
it? Will one of the planks insthe yard reach from bank 
to bank? From our windows we would fish in the moat 
that surrounds the castle : how many feet long shall our 
line be? I would make a swing between these two trees : 
will a rope twelve feet long answer the purpose? I am 
told that in the other house our chamber will be twenty- 


# A celebrated dancing-master of Paris. 
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five feet square : do you think it will suit us? Will it 
be larger than this? We are very hungry : which of these 
two villages could we the sooner reach for dinner ? 

It was once my duty to train in running an indolent 
and sluggish child who had no inclination for that exer- 
cise or for any other, although he was destined for the life 
of a soldier. He had become convinced—I do not know 
how—that à man of his rank ought neither to do anything 
nor to know anything, and that his nobility ought to serve 
him instead of arms and legs, as well as of every species 
of merit. The skill of Chiron himself would hardly suffice 
to make of such a gentleman a light-footed Achilles. The 
difficulty was so much the greater because I had resolved to 
enjoin absolutely nothing upon him. I had excluded 
all resort to exhortations, promises, threats, emulation, 
and the desire to excel. How could I give him a desire 
to run without saying anything to him? To run myself 
might be a means somewhat uncertain, and subject to 
difficulties.  Moreover, it was a further purpose of mine 
to draw from this exercise some object of instruction for 
him, in order to accustom the operations of the machine 
and those of the judgment to move always in concert. 
This is the plan that occurred to me—that is, to him who 
speaks in this example. On going out to walk with him 
in the afternoon I sometimes put in my pocket two 
cakes of a kind that he liked very much. Each of us 
ate one of these during the walk, and we returned well 
pleased. One day he noticed that I had three cakes. He 
could have eaten six without inconvenience, and promptly 
dispatched his own, only to demand of me the third. No, 
I said to him; I could eat it very well myself, or we might 
divide it; but I prefer to see those two little boys yonder 
run à race for it. I called them, showed them the 
cake, and stated the terms. They asked nothing better. 
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The cake was placed on a large stone which served as the 
goal; the course was marked off, and we took our seats. 
At a given signal the little boys started; the victor seized 
the cake and ate it without pity before the eyes of the 
spectators and the vanquished comrade. 

This amusement was worth more than the cake; but 
it did not succeed in the first instance, and produced 
nothing. I was neither discouraged nor in a hurry. The 
instruction of children is a business in which we must 
know how to lose time in order to gain it We kept up 
our walks, often taking three cakes, and sometimes four ; 
and from time to time there was one, and sometimes two, 
for the runners. If the prize was not great, those who con- 
tested for it would not be ambitious. Hence he who car- 
ried it off was commended and honored; everything was 
done with due formality. To give variety to the entertain- 
ment, and to increase the interest in it, I marked off a 
longer course and allowed several contestants to enter it. 
They had hardly begun the race when all the passers-by 
stopped to see them. The cheers, the shouts, the clap- 
ping of hands, lent them animation. I sometimes saw my 
little fellow give a start, rise to his feet and shout when 
one of the contestants was on the point of overtaking 
or passing another. For him, these were the Olympic 
games. 

The contestants, however, sometimes resorted to foul 
play: they held each other back, or threw each other 
down, or put stones in each others way. This gave me 
occasion to separate them, and to make them start from 
different points, although equally distant from the goal. 
The reason of this foresight will soon appear; for I must 
treat this important affair in great detail. 

Constantly annoyed at seeing eaten before his very 
eyes the cakes which he coveted, my young knight finally 
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began to suspect that to be a good runner might be 
worth something ; and seeing that he also had two legs, 
he began to make a trial of them in secret. I was 
careful to observe nothing of this, but IL saw clearly 
that my stratagem had succeeded. When he believed 
himself sufficiently prepared, and after I had been able to 
divine his thoughts, he pretended to importune me for 
the remaining cake. TI refused him, but he persisted, and 
at last said to me with a spiteful air : “ Very well! Put 
the cake on the stone, mark off the ground, and we shall 
see!” % Good!” I laughingly said to him ; “ can a noble- 
man really run? You will have a better appetite, but 
not the wherewithal to satisfy it.”  Stimulated by my 
banter, he does his best, and carries off the prize—all the 
more easily because I had made the course very short, 
and had taken care to exclude the best runner. This 
first point having been gained, it will be understood how 
easy it was for me to keep up his interest. He soon ac- 
quired such a taste for this exercise that, unfavored, he 
was almost sure to beat my ragamuffins in running, how- 
ever long the course might be. 

This advantage having been gained, it produced an- 
other which I had not suspected. As long as he carried 
off the prize only rarely, he almost always ate the cake 
alone, just as his competitors did ; but as he became ac- 
customed to victory he became generous, and often shared 
the prize with those he had defeated. This furnished me 
a moral observation, and I learned from it what the true 
principle of generosity is. 

In continuing to mark with him, in different places, 
the bounds whence each was to start at the given signal, 
without his perceiving it I made the distances unequal, so 
that one, having a greater distance to run than another 
in order to reach the same goal, had an obvious disad- 
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vantage; but though I left the choice to my disciple, he 
did not know how to take advantage of it. Without 
being troubled about the distance, he always preferred the 
finest route; so that, easily foreseeing his choice, it was 
almost wholly within my power to make him lose or gain 
the cake as I might desire; and this scheme was also 
useful in more than one way. Meanwhile, as my pur- 
pose was to make him take notice of the difference in 
distance, I tried to make it sensible to him; but, though 
indolent in his ordinary state, he was so excited in his 
sports, and was so little distrustful of me, that I had all 
the trouble in the world to make him see that I was cheat- 
ing him. I finally succeeded in spite of his heedlessness, 
and he reproached me for my deceit. I said to him: 
“ What have you to complain about? In bestowing a 
gift of my own choice, may Î not make my own condi- 
tions? Who compels you to run? Did I promise to 
make the courses of equal length, and are you not free to 
choose? No one prevents you from taking the shortest. 
How is it that you do not see that it is yourself that I 
favor, and that the inequality of which you complain is 
wholly to your advantage if you know how to make use 
of it?” This was clear; he saw the situation, and in 
order to make a choice it was necessary to look at the 
matter more closely. At first he proposed to count the 
steps; but to measure the steps of children is a slow and 
uncertain process. Morcover, ? took it into my head to 
provide several races for the same day; and then, the 
sport becoming a sort of passion, it was with regret that 
time was lost in measuring distances which should have 
been employed in running them. The vivacity of infancy 
is poorly adapted to these delays; and so an effort was 
made to see better, and better to estimate a distance by 
sight. Then I had but little trouble in extending and 
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nourishing this taste. Finally, after months of trial and 
corrected errors, his compass of sight was so trained that 
when I placed before him, in thought, a cake on some 
distant object, his eye was almost as sure as the chain of 
a Surveyor. 

As the sight is the sense which is the most intimately 
connected with the judgments of the mind, it requires à 
long time to learn to see. Sight must have been com- 
pared with touch for a long time in order to accustom the 
first of these two senses to make a faithful report of forms 
and distances; without the sense of touch, without pro- 
gressive movement, the most piercing eyes in the world 
could not give us an idea of extension. To the oyster, the 
entire universe must appear only as a mere point; and 
were this oyster to be informed by a human soul, the 
world would seem nothing more. It is only by walking, 
feeling, numbering, and measuring dimensions that we 
learn to estimate them ; but also, if we were always measur- 
ing, the eye, reposing on the instrument, would acquire no 
accuracy. Nor must the child pass at a bound from meas- 
uring to estimating; but it is necessary at first that, con- 
tinuing to compare by parts what can not be compared at 
a single glance, he should substitute, for definite measure- 
ments, measurements by estimate; and that, instead of 
always applying the measure with the hand, he become 
accustomed to apply it only with the eyes. However, I 
would have him verify his first attempts by real measure- 
ments, in order that he may correct his errors, and that, 
if the sense retains any false appearance, he may learn to 
rectify it by a better judgment. We have natural meas- 
ures which are nearly the same in all places, as the foot of 
a man, the length of his arm, or his stature. When the 
child estimates the height of a room, his tutor may serve 
him as a {oise or yard-stick. If he estimate the height 
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of a steeple, let him take a house as his unit of measure- 
ment; if he wishes to know the length of a road in 
leagues, let him count the hours he has been traveling; 
and, above all, let nothing of all this be done for him, but 
let him do it for himself. 
We could not learn to judge correctly of the volume 
and height of bodies without learning also their forms, and 
* even to reproduce them; for, at bottom, this reproduction 
is absolutely dependent on the laws of perspective; and 
we can not estimate the volume from its appearance, un- 
less we have some notion of these laws. Children, who 
are great imitators, all try their hand at drawing. TI 
would haye my pupil cultivate this art, not exactly for 
the art itself, but for rendering the eye accurate and the 
hand flexible; and, in general, it is of very little conse- 
quence that he understand such or such an exercise, pro- 
vided he acquire the perspicacity of sense, and the cor- 
rect habit of body, which are gained from that exercise. 
I shall take great care, therefore, not to give him a draw- 
ing-master who will give him only imitations to imitate, 
and will make him draw only from drawings. He shall 
have no master but Nature, and no models but objects. 
He shall have before his eyes the very original, and not 
the paper which represents it; he shall draw a house from 
a house, a tree from a tree, a man from a man, s0 as to 
become accustomed to observe bodies and their appear- 
ances correctly, and not to take false and conventional 
imitations for real imitations. I shall discourage him 
even from tracing anything from memory in the absence 
of objects, until, by frequent observations, their exact 
figures are firmly impressed on his imagination; for fear 
that, substituting odd and fantastie forms for the truth 
of things, he lose the knowledge of proportions and the 
* taste for the beauties of Nature. 
lus me Uadelho 
ml 
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I am well aware that in this way he will scrawl for a 
long time without making anything that is recognizable ; 
that he will be late in catching the elegance of contours, 
and the light touch of designers, and perhaps never a 
discernment of picturesque effects and good taste in 
drawing; but by way of compensation he will certainly 
contract a juster glance of the eye, a steadier hand, a 
knowledge of the true relations of volume and form 
existing in animals, plants, and natural bodies, and the 
more ready use of the play of perspective. This is pre- 
cisely what I wish to do, and my intention is not so much 
to have him imitate objects as to know them. I prefer 
to have him show me the plant acanthus, even though he 
be less skillful in tracing the foliage of a capital. 

Besides, in this exercise, as in all the others, I do not 
intend that my pupil shall have the enjoyment of it all to 
himself. TI wish to make it still more agrecable to him 
by always sharing it with him. I do not wish him to 
have any other rival than myself; but I shall be his 
rival without respite and without risk; and this will put 
interest into his occupations without causing jealousy 
between us. In holding the pencil, I should follow his 
example; and at first I shall use it as awkwardly as he 
does. Were I an Apelles, I would appear to be no more 
than a dauber; I shall begin by tracing a man just as 
lackeys trace them on walls—a stroke for each arm, a 
stroke for each leg, and the fingers larger than the arms. 
After a very long time we shall both take note of this 
disproportion ; we shall observe that a leg has thickness, 
and that this thickness is not the same throughout ; and 
that the arm has its determinate length with respect to 
the body, etc. In this progress I shall do no more than 
keep up with him, or Î shall advance so little beyond | 
him that it will always be easy for him to overtake me, and 
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often to surpass me. We shall have paints and brushes; 
and we shall try to imitate the colors of objects and their 
whole appearance, as well as their form. We will color, 
we will paint, we will daub; but in all our daubings we 
shall not cease to watch Nature; we shall do nothing save 
under the eyes of the master. 

We were in want of ornaments for our chamber; but 
now we find all we want. I have our drawings framed 
and put under glass, so that no further touches may be 
given them, and that, seeing them remain in the state 
in which we put them, each one may have an interest in 
not neglecting his own. I arrange them in order about 
the chamber, each drawing repeated twenty or thirty 
times, and showing by each copy the progress of the 
author, from the moment when the house is hardly more 
than a formless square, until its façade, its side view, its 
proportions, and its shadows are represented with the 
greatest exactness. These gradations in finish can not 
fail to offer us numberless pictures interesting to our- 
selves and surprising to others, and always to excite our 
emulation more and more. On the first of these, on the 
coarser of our drawings, I put very bright and nicely 
gilded frames, which set them off to advantage; but 
when the imitation becomes more exact, and the drawing 
is really good, I give it nothing better than a very simple 
black frame; for it needs no other ornament than itself, 
and it would be a pity to have the frame divide the at- 
tention which is merited by the object itself. Thus, each 
of us aspires to the honor of a simple frame; and when 
any one would slight the drawing of another he condemns 
it to a gilt frame. Some day, perhaps, these gilt frames 
will become a byword among us; and we shall wonder 
that so many men think to do themselves justice by fram- 
ing their pictures in this manner. 
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I have said that geometry is not within the compre- 
hension of children; but this is our fault. We do not 
perceive that their method is not ours, and that what 
becomes for us the art of reasoning ought to be for them 
only the art of seeing. Instead of giving them our meth. 
od, it would be better for us to borrow theirs; for our 
way of learning geometry is as much a matter of imagi- 
nation as of reasoning. When the proposition has been 
announced, we must imagine its demonstration—that is, 
we must ascertain from what proposition already learned 
this one is to be the consequence, and from all the conse- 
quences which may be drawn from this given proposition 
to choose precisely the one which is required. 

In this way the most exact reasoner, if he has not the 
gift of invention, must remain at a standstill What fol- 
lows? Instead of making us find the demonstrations, 
they are dictated to us; instead of teaching us to rea- 
son, the teacher reasons for us and exercises only our 
memory. 

Draw exact figures, combine them, superimpose them, 
and examine their relations. You will find the whole of 
elementary geometry by advancing from one observation 
to another, without the need of definitions, problems, or of 
any other form of demonstration than simple superposi- 
tion. For myself, I do not profess to teach geometry to 
Émile, but it is he who will teach it to me. I will look for 
relations, and he will find them ; for I will look for them 
in a way to make him find them. For example, instead 
of using a compass to trace a circle, I will trace it with a 
point at the end of a thread turning about a centre. 
After this, when I would compare the radii of a circle, 
Émile will laugh at me, and will give me to understand 
that the same thread, while stretched tight, can not have 
traced unequal distances. 
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If I wish to measure an angle of sixty degrees, I de- 
scribe from the vertex of this angle not an arc but an 
entire circle; for, with children, there must be nothing 
unexpressed. I find that the part of a circle included 
between the two sides of the angle is the sixth part of the 
circle. After this I describe from the same vertex another 
and larger circle, and I find that this second arc is still 
the sixth part of its circle. I describe a third concentric 
circle on which I make the same experiment; and s0 I go 
on with new circles, till Émile, shocked at my stupidity, 
informs me that every arc, large or small, intercepted by 
the same angle, will always be the sixth part of its cir- 
cle, ete. Thus early we have learned the use of a pro- 
tractor. 

Accuracy in drawing geometrical figures is neglected ; 
they are assumed to be correct, and the whole thought is 
given to the demonstration. With us, on the contrary, 
the question of demonstration will never be raised. Our 
more important business will be to draw lines that are 
perfectly straight, perfectly accurate, perfectly equal; to 
make a square that is perfectly regular, and to trace a 
circle that is perfectly round. To verify the accuracy of 
the figure, we will examine it in all its sensible properties ; 
and this will give us daily occasion to discover new ones. 
We will fold the two semicircles along the diameter, and 
the two halves of the square along the diagonal. We 


will compare our two figures in order to discover the one 4: :! 


whose edges match the most exactly, and which, conse- 
quently, is the better made; and we will discuss whether 
this equality of division ought always to take place in 
parallelograms, trapeziums, ete. Sometimes we will try 
to foresee the success of the experiment ; before making 
it, we will endeavor to find reasons for it. 

For my pupil, geometry is but the art of making good 
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use of the rule and compass ; * and he ought not to con- 
found it with drawing, where he will employ neïther of 
these instruments. The rule and compass shall be kept 
under lock and key, and he shall be granted the use of 
them only very rarely, and for a little time, in order that 
he may not become accustomed to slovenly drawing; but 
we shall sometimes take our figures with us while out for 
a walk, and talk of what we have done or of what we 
propose to do. 

I shall never forget a young man I saw at Turin, 
who in his infancy had been taught the relations be- 
tween contours and surfaces, by allowing him each day to 
make a choice of isoperimetric cakes cut into various 
geometrical forms. The little glutton had exhausted the 
art of Archimedes in order to find in which figure there 
was the most to eat. 

When a child plays at shuttle-cock he trains his eye 
and arm in accuracy ; when he whips a top he increases 
his strength by using it, but without learning anything. 
I have sometimes asked why we do not offer children 
the same games of skill which men have, such as ten- 
nis, fives, billiards, bow and arrow, foot-ball, and musi- 
cal instruments. I have been told, in reply, that some 
of these sports are beyond the strength of children, 
and that their limbs and organs are not sufficiently de- 
op RP ec Sel See Euler 5 Le Ce 


* Rousseau must have been too wise to believe that any system 
of measurements, however exact, could take the place of mathemati- 
cal demonstration. No experimental process can ever establish the 
general truth that the sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal 
to two right angles. We should not confound “ geometrical recre- 
ationé” with geometrical science.—(P.) 

+ Isoperimetrie figures are those whose contours or circumfer- 
ences are equal in length. Now, of all these figures it is proved that 
the cirele is the one which contains the greatest surface. Hence the 
child has to choose cakes in the form of a cirele. 
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veloped for the others. I find these reasons bad. A 
child has not the stature of a man, and is not allowed to 
wear a coat made like his. I do not mean that he shall 
play with our maces on à table three feet high; I do not 
mean that he shall knock the balls in our tennis-courts, 
nor that his little hands shall be made to hold the racket 
of an expert; but that he shall play in a hall whose 
windows are protected; that, at first, he use only soft 
balls; that his first rackets shall be of wood, then of 
parchment, and finally of catgut stretched to accord 
with his progress. You prefer the shuttle-cock because 
it is less fatiguing and less dangerous ; but you are wrong 
in both these reasons. Shuttle-cock is a game for women; 
but there is not one of them who can not be made to run 
by à moving ball. Their white skin is not to be hardened 
to bruises, and their faces are not expected to suffer con- 
tusions. But do we imagine that we who are intended 
to be vigorous can become so without trouble? And of 
what defense shall we be capable if we are never at- 
tacked? We always play games indolently in which we 
can be unskillful without risk. A falling shuttle-cock 
does harm to no one; but nothing invigorates the arms 
like having to protect the head with them, and nothing 
makes the sight so accurate as having to protect the eyes 
from blows. To spring from one end of the hall to an- 
other, to estimate the bound of a ball still in the air, and 
to send it back with a strong and steady hand, such sports 
do not befit a man but they serve to train a youth. 
Whatever has been done can be done again. Now, noth- 
ing is more common than to see dexterous and sprightly 
children whose limbs have the same agility as those of 
a man. At almost all the fairs we see them performing 
feats of balancing, walking on the hands, jumping, and 


rope-dancing. For how many years have not troops 
11 
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of children attracted spectators to the Italian comedy 
by their ballet-dances! Who is there who has not heard 
the pantomime troop of the celebrated Nicolini spoken 
of in Germany and in Italy? Has any one ever no- 
ticed in these children movements less perfect, attitudes 
less pleasing, an ear less accurate, and a dance less airy, 
than in the dancers of mature age? Though the fingers 
at first may be thick, short, and stiff, and the hands 
plump and incapable of grasping anything, does this 
prevent multitudes of children from knowing how to 
write and draw at an age when others can not yet hold 
the pencil or pen? All Paris still recollects the little 
English girl of ten who performed prodigies on the harp- 
sichord. On one occasion, at the house of a magistrate, 
I saw his son, a little fellow of eight years, put on the 
table, at dessert, like a statue in the midst of the table- 
service, and there play on a violin almost as large as him- 
self, and surprise even the artists present by his execu- 
tion. 

All these examples, and thousands like them, prove, 
as it seems to me, that the inaptitude attributed to chil- 
dren for manly exercises is imaginary; and that, if they 
are not successful in some of them, it is because they have 
never been trained to them. 

I shall be told that, with respect to the body, I am 
here falling into the mistake of that premature intellectual 
culture which I censure in children. The difference in 
the two cases is very great; for, in one, the progress is 
only apparent, while in the other it is real. JT have 
proved that the intelligence which they seem to have, 
they do not have; whereas, they really do all they seem 
to do. Moreover, we ought always to recollect that all 
this is, or ought to be, but play, the facile and voluntary 
direction of the movements which Nature demands of 
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them, the art of varying their amusements in order to 
make them more agreeable, without the least appearance 
of that constraint which turns them into labor; for, in 
short, what amusements shall they have from which I 
can not draw material for their instruction? And when 
this can not be done, provided they amuse themselves 
without inconvenience, and the time passes, their progress 
in any given direction is of no importance, so far as the 
present is concerned; whereas, when they must neces- 
sarily be taught this or that, as things now go, it is always 
impossible to attain the end without constraint, without 
vexation, and without ennui. 

Man has three kinds of voice : namely/ the speaking 
or articulated voiceZa singing or melodious voice, and the 

à impassioned or modulated voice, which serves as a language 
for the passions, and which gives animation to song and 
speech. The child, like the man, has these three kinds 
of voice without knowing how to combine them as he 
does. Like us, he resorts to laughter, to cries, to wailing, 
to exclamations, and to groans, but he does not know 
how to mingle their inflections with the two other 
voices. 

À perfect music is that which best unites these three 
voices. Children are incapable of this music, and their 
singing never has soul. So also, in the speaking voice, 
their language has no accent ; they cry, but they do not 
modulate ; and as there is little accent in their conver- 
sation, there is little energy in their voice. The speech 
of our pupil will be more uniform and still more simple, 
because his passions, not yet being awakened, will not 
mingle their language with his own. Therefore, do not 
make him recite parts in tragedy, or in comedy, nor at- 
tempt to teach him, as the phrase is, to declaim. Je will 
have too much sense to know how to give tone to things 
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which he can not understand, and expression to senti- 
ments which he will never experience. 

Teach him to speak simply and clearly, to articulate 
correctly, to pronounce accurately and without affecta- 
tion, to know and to follow grammatical accent and pros- 
ody, always to employ voice enough to be heard but never 
more than is necessary —a common fault in children 
brought up in colleges; and in everything have him 
avoid whatever is superfluous. 

And 50, in singing, make his voice accurate, uniform, 
flexible, sonorous; and his ear sensitive to measure and 
harmony, but nothing more than this. Imitative and 
theatrical music is not adapted to his age; and I would 
not even have him sing words if he wished to sing them, 
but would try to compose songs expressly for him, inter- 
esting for his age, and as simple as his ideas. 

It might reasonably be supposed that, being in such 
little haste to teach him to read writing, I should be in no 
great hurry to teach him how to read music. Let us save 
his brain all attention that is too laborious, and be in no 
haste to fix his mind on conventional signs. This, I ac- 
knowledge, seems to present a difficulty; for if the knowl- 
edge of notes does not, at first, sem more necessary for 
knowing how to sing than that of letters for knowing 
how to talk, there is, however, this difference—that in 
speaking we render our own ideas, while in singing, we 
do hardly more than render the ideas of others. Now, in 
order to render them, we must be able to read them. 

But in the first place, instead of reading them, we can 
hear them, and a song is translated by the ear still more 
faithfully than by the eye. Moreover, in order to know 
music well, it does not suffice to render it; it is necessary 
to compose it, and one should be learned along with the 
other, for except in this way music is never very well 
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learned. At first, drill your little musician in composing 
very regular and well-cadenced phrases; then in uniting 
them bya very simple modulation ; and, lastly, in marking 
their different relations by a correct punctuation, which 
is done by a wise choice of cadences and rests. Above all, 
never introduce into singing what is odd or strange, and 
never indulge in the pathetic or the expressive; but 
choose a melody that is always harmonious and simple, 
always springing from the essential chords of the piece, 
and always indicating the bass in such a way that the 
child may easily perceive and accompany it; for, in order 
to train the voice and the ear, he ought never to sing save 
with the harpsichord. 

We should die of hunger or poison if we were com- 
pelled to wait in order to choose the food that is best for 
us, till experience had taught us to know and to choose 
it; but the Supreme Goodness which has caused the pleas- 
ure of sensitive beings to be the instrument of their con- 
servation shows us, from what pleases our palate, what is 
best for our stomach. Naturally, there is no safer physi- 
cian for a man than his own appetite, and, taking him 
in his primitive condition, I doubt not that the food 
which he found most agreeable was also the most whole- 
some. 

The farther we depart from the state of Nature the 
more we lose our natural tastes; or, rather, habit becomes 
to us a second nature, which we substitute so completely 
for the original that none of us longer know what our 
original is. 

Those who say that children must be accustomed to 
the aliments which they will use when grown, do not seem 
to me to reason correctly. Why ought their nurture to 
remain the same while their manner of living is so dif- 
ferent? À man exhausted by labor, care, and trouble, 
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needs succulent food, which brings new energy to the 
brain; while the child who has just been playing, and 
whose body is growing, needs a copious diet which pro- 
duces an abundance of chyle. Moreover, the grown man 
already has his station in life, his occupation and his 
home; but who of us can be sure of what Fortune has in 
reserve for the child ? In no particular let us impose on 
him so determinate a form that it will cost him too much 
to change it when necessity requires. Let us not cause 
him to die of hunger in foreign countries, if he does not 
keep a French cook with him wherever he goes, nor to 
say, one day, that people know how to eat only in France. 
This, by the way, is a fine compliment! For myself I 
would say, on the contrary, that it is only the French who 
do not know how to eat, since such a peculiar art is re- 
quired in order to render their food palatable. 

Gluttony is the vice of natures which have no sub- 
stance in them. The soul of a glutton is all in his palate 
—he is made only for eating ; in his stupid incapacity, he 
is himself only at table, he is able to judge only of dishes. 
Leave him to this employment without regret; both for 
ourselves and for him, this employment is better for him 
than any other. 

The fear that gluttony may take root in a child of any 
capacity is a narrow-minded precaution. The child thinks 
of nothing but eating; but in adolescence we no longer 
think of it; for everything tastes good, and we have many 
other things to oceupy our thoughts. However, I would 
not have an indiscreet use made of so low a motive, nor 
support the honor of doing a noble deed on the promise 
of some toothsome morsel. But as the whole of child- 
hood is, or ought to be, devoted only to sports and gay 
amusements, I see no reason why exercises purely corporeal 
should not have a material and sensible reward. When a 
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little Majorcan,* seeing a basket on the top of a tree, 
brings it down by the use of his sling, is it not very proper 
that he should profit by the feat? When a young Spartan, 
at the risk of a hundred blows of the whip, cleverly slips 
into a kitchen and there steals a live fox, and while 
carrying him off in his frock is scratched, bitten, and 
covered with blood ; and when, for fear of being caught, 
the child allows his bowels to be lacerated without a scowl 
and without uttering a single cry—is it not just that he 
finally profit by his booty, and that he eat it, after having 
been eaten by it? A good dinner never ought to be a 
reward ; but why should it not sometimes be the effect of 
the pains we have taken to procure it? Emile never 
regards the cake which I put on the stone as a reward for 
having run well; he knows merely that the only means of 
getting the cake is to be the first to reach it. 

This does not at all contradict the maxims which I 
lately stated concerning simplicity of diet; for, in order 
to sharpen the appetite of children, it is not necessary to 
excite their gustatory pleasure but only to satisfy their 
hunger; and this will be accomplished by the most com- 
mon things in the world if we do not set ourselves at work 
to refine their taste. Their continual appetite, excited by 
the need of growth, is a sure condiment which takes the 
place of many others. Fruits, milk, some piece of cook- 
ery more delicate than ordinary bread, and, above all, the 
art of dispensing all this with mioderation—this is the way 
to lead armies of children through the world without giv- 
ing them a taste for exciting savors or running the risk of 
blunting their palates. 

Whatever diet you give your children, provided you 





de The Majorcans have abandoned this custom for many cent- 
uries; it was in force during the celebrity of their slingers.—(P.) 
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accustom them only to common and simple dishes, let 
them eat, run, and play as much as they please, and you 
may be sure that they will never eat too much, and will 
never be troubled by indigestion ; but if you starve them 
half the time, and they find the means of escaping your 
vigilance, they will make up for what they have lost with 
all their might: they will eat to repletion, almost to burst- 
ing. Our appetite is inordinate only because we give it 
other rules than those of Nature; always regulating, pre- 
scribing, adding and retrenching, we do nothing save with 
the balance in hand ; but this balance is governed by our 
fancies and not by our stomachs. I am always recurring 
to my illustrations. Among peasants the cupboard and 
the fruit-room are always open, and neïither children nor 
men know what indigestion is. 

If it should happen, however, that a child eat too 
much—a thing which I do not believe possible, according 
to my method—it is s0 easy to distract him with amuse- 
ments which he likes that we might finally exhaust him 
with inanition without his thinking of it. How is it that 
means 50 sure and easy escape all our teachers? Herodo- 
tus * relates that the Lydians, sore pressed by an extreme 
famine, bethought themselves of inventing games and 
other amusements, by which they diverted attention from 
their hunger and passed whole days without thinking of 
eating. Your wise tutors have perhaps read this passage 
a hundred times without seeing the application that might 
be made of it to children. Some of them will say to me 
that a child does not willingly leave his dinner in order 
to study his lesson. Master, you are right. I was not 
thinking of that sort of amusement. 

Supposing, then, that my method is that of Nature, 
D he 1 ee re De VER TOR et 2 AS EE Te OR 

* Book I, chap. xciv. 
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and that I am not deceived in its application, we have 
led our pupil across the regions of the sensations up to 
the confines of juvenile reason. The first step that we 
are going to take beyond this ought to be the step of a 
man ; but before entering on this new course let us look 
back for a moment on that which we have just traversed. 
Each age, each period of life, has its proper perfection, a 
es of maturity which is all its own. We have often 
heard mention made of a grown man; but let us now 
” consider a grown child. This spectacle ul be something 
newer for us, and perhaps not less agreeable. 

The existence of finite beings so poor and $s0 con- 
tracted, that when we see only that which is, our emotions 
are not excited. It is faney which lends ornament to real 
objects, and if the imagination does not add a charm to 
that which strikes our attention, the sterile pleasure which 
we receive from it is limited to the organ of sense, and 
always leaves the heart cold. The earth, adorned with 
the treasures of autumn, displays riches which the eye 
admires; but this admiration is not affecting ; it comes 
more from reflection than from feeling. In the spring, 
the fields, almost bare, are still without adornment; the 
woods afford no shade, and the verdure is only beginning 
to appear; but the heart is touched at the sight. In 
seeing Nature thus return to life, we feel ourselves reani- 
mated; we are encompassed by the imagery of pleasure. 
Those companions of pleasuré, those gentle tears always 
ready to accompany every delicious emotion, are ready to 
| fall from our eyes; but however animated, lively, and 

agreeable the sight of the vintage may be, we always look 
on it with tearless eyes. 

Why this difference? It is because to the splendor of 

spring the imagination adds that of the seasons which are 
to follow; because, to those tender buds which the eye 
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perceives, it adds flower, fruit, shadow, and sometimes the 
mysteries which they may conceal. The imagination 
unites in a single point successive periods of time, and 
sees objects less as they shall be than as she desires them to 
be, since it depends on her to choose them. In autumn, on 
the contrary, we see nothing more than that which actu- 
ally exists. If we wish to pass on to the spring-time, the 
winter stops us, and the chilled imagination dwells on the 
snow and the hoar-frost. 

Such is the source of the charm we find in contem- 
plating a beautiful infancy rather than the perfection of 
mature age. When is it that we experience a real pleas- 
ure in seeing a man? Itis when the memory of his ac- 
tions causes us to go back over his life—rejuvenates him, 
so to speak, in our eyes. If we were compelled to consider 
him as he is, or to imagine him as he will be in his old age, 
the idea of declining nature destroys all our pleasure. 
There is no pleasure in seeing a man advancing at long 
strides toward the tomb, and the image of death disfigures 
everything. 

But when I represent to myself a child from ten to 
twelve years old, healthy, vigorous, and well formed for 
his age, he does not excite in me an idea which is not 
agreeable, either for the present or for the future. I see 
him impetuous, sprightly, animated, without corroding 
care, without long and painful foresight, wholly absorbed 
in his actual existence, and enjoying a plenitude of life 
which seems bent on reaching out beyond him. I look 
forward to another period of life, and I see him exercis- 
ing the senses, the mind, and the powers which are being 
developed within him from day to day, and of which he 
gives new evidences from moment to moment. I con- 
template the child, and he pleases me; I imagine the man, 
and he pleases me more; his ardent blood seems to add 
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warmth to my own; Î seem to live with his life, and his 
vivacity makes me young again. 

The clock strikes, and what a change! In a moment 
his eye grows dull and his mirth ceases; adieu to joy, 
adieu to frolicsome sports. À stern and angry man takes 
him by the hand, says to him gravely, “ Come on, sir ! ” and 
leads him away. In the room which they enter I discover 
books. Books! What cheerless furniture for one of his 
age! The poor child allows himself to be led away, turns 
a regretful eye on all that surrounds him, holds his peace 
as he goes, his eyes are swollen with tears which he dares 
not shed, and his heart heavy with sighs which he dares 
not utter. 

O thou who hast nothing like this to fear—thou for 
whom no period of life is a time of weariness and unresi— 
thou who seest the day come without anxiety and the 
night without impatience, and countest the hours only by 
thy pleasures, come, my happy, my lovable pupil, and by 
thy presence console me for the departure of this un- 
fortunate youth. Come! He comes, and at his approach 
I am conscious of an emotion of joy which I see that he 
shares with me. It is his friend, his comrade, his play- 
fellow whom he approaches. On seeing me he is very 
sure that he will not remain long without amusements. 
We are never dependent on each other, but we are always 
in accord, and are never so content as when we are to- 
gether. ; 

His form, his bearing, and his countenance bespeak 
self-assurance and contentment. A glow of health is on 
his face; his firm step gives him an air of vigor; his com- 
plexion, still delicate without being insipid, has no trace 
of effeminate softness—the air and the sun have already 
placed on it the honorable imprint of his sex; his feat- 
ures, still rounded, begin to exhibit some marks of devel- 
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oping character of their own; his eyes, which the warmth 
of feeling does not yet animate, have at least all their na- 
tive serenity; long sorrows have not dimmed them, and 
endless tears have not furrowed his cheeks. In his prompt 
but sure movements you may see the vivacity of his age, 
the firmness of independence, and the experience coming 
from his multiplied activities. His manner is open and 
free, but neither insolent nor vain. His face, which has 
not been glued down to books, does not rest on his stom- 
ach, and there is no need of telling him to hold up his 
head. Neiïither shame nor fear has ever made him bow it. 

Let us make room for him in the midst of an assem- 
bly. Examine him, gentlemen; interrogate him without 
reserve, and be in no apprehension either of his impor- 
tunities, his babble, or his indiscreet questions. Have no 
fear that he will take possession of you, that he will pre- 
sume to engross your whole attention, and that you will 
no longer be able to shake him off. 

Nor should you expect from him agrecable small-talk, 
nor that he tell you things which I have dictated to him. 
Expect from him only the truth, artless and simple, with- 
out ornament, without affectation, and without vanity. 
He will tell you whatever wrong he has done or thought, 
just as freely as he will the good, without feeling em- 
barrassed in any way by the effect which his utterances 
will produce on you. The speech that he will employ 
will have all the simplicity of its primitive institution. 

We are fond of forming happy predictions of children, 
and we always feel regret for that stream of absurdities 
which almost always comes to overthrow the hopes that we 
have founded on some happy witticism which has chanced 
to fall from their lips. If my pupil rarely furnishes such 
hopes, he will never occasion this regret; for he never 
speaks a useless word, and does not exhaust himself on 
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babble which he knows receives no attention. His ideas 
are limited, but they are clear; if he knows nothing by 
heart, he knows much by experience; if he reads less 
than other children in our books, he reads better in the 
book of Nature; his mind is not in his tongue, but in his 
head ; he has less memory than judgment; he knows how 
to speak but one language, but he understands what he 
says; and if he does not speak as well as others, he has 
the merit of doing better than they do. 

He does not know what routine, usage, and habit are. 
What he did yesterday has no influence on what he does 
to-day.* He follows no formula, yields neïther to author- 
ity nor to example, and neither acts nor speaks save as it 
seems best to him. So expect from him neither formal 
conversation nor studied manners, but always the faithful 
expression of his ideas, and the conduct which springs 
from his inclinations. 

You will find in him a small number of moral notions 
which relate to his actual condition, but none bearing on 
the relative condition of men. And of what use would 
these be to him, since a child is not yet an active mem- 
ber of society ? Speak to him of liberty, of property, and 
even of convention, and he can understand you so far. 
He knows why that which belongs to him is his own, and 





* The charm of habit comes from the indolence natural to man, 
and this indolence increases as we abandon ourselves to it. We do 
more easily what we have already done; the route having been 
marked out, it becomes the easier to follow. Thus it is observed 
that the power of habit is very great in old men and indolent peo- 
ple, and very small in the young and in active people. This power 
is good only for weak natures, and it enfeebles them more and more 
from day to day. The only habit useful to children is to subject 
themselves without trouble to the necessity of things, and the only 
habit useful to men is to subject themselves without trouble to 
reason. Every other habit is a vice, 
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why that which does not belong to him is not his OWA ; 
but beyond this he knows nothing. Speak to him of duty, 
or of obedience, and he does not know what you mean. 
Command him to do something, he will not understand 
you; but say to him, “ Do me this favor, and [ will do the 
same for you when I have an opportunity,” and instantly 
he will make haste to please you, for he asks nothing bet- 
ter than to extend his authority, and to acquire rights 
over you which he knows to be inviolable. Perhaps he 
is not even averse to holding a place, to making up a 
number, and to be counted for something ; but if he has 
this last motive, he has already departed from Nature, 
and you have not properly closed in advance all the 
avenues of vanity. bu 

On his part, if he needs any assistance he will ask it 
indifferently of the first one he meets; he would ask it 
of the king just as he would of his servant; for in his 
eyes all men are still equal. By his manner of asking, 
you see that he feels that no one owes him anything; he 
knows that what he asks is a favor. He knows also that 
men are inclined to grant these favors. His expressions 
are simple and laconic. His voice, his looks, and his 
movements are those of a being equally accustomed to 
compliance and to refusal. It is neither the cringing and 
servile submission of a slave, nor the imperious tone of a 
master, but a modest confidence in a fellow-creature; it is 
the noble and touching sweetness of a free but sensitive 
and feeble being, who implores the assistance of one who 
is free, but strong and beneficent. If you grant his re- 
quest, he will not thank you, but will feel that he has 
contracted a debt. If you refuse him, he will not com- 
plain nor insist, for he knows that this will be use- 
less. He will not say that he has been refused, but 
that what he asked could not be granted ; for, as I have 
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already said, we rarely rebel against a well-recognized 
necessity. 

Leave him to himself in perfect liberty, and observe 
what he does without saying anything to him; consider 
what he will do and how he will go about it. Having no 
need of being assured that he is free, he never does any- 
thing thoughtlessly, or simply to exhibit his power over 
himself. Does he not know that he is always master of 
his own conduct? He is alert, quick, agile; his move- 
ments have all the vivacity of his age, but you do not see 
one which has not a purpose. Whatever he chooses to 
do, he will never undertake anything which is beyond his 
powers, for he has fairly tested.them and knows them. 
The means he employs will be adapted to his de- 
signs, and he will rarely act without being assured of suc- 
cess. He will have an attentive and discerning eye, and 
will never go about foolishly interrogating others concern- 
ing everything he sees; but he will examine it himself, and 
will leave no effort untried to find out what he wishes to 
know before soliciting it from others. If he falls into 
unforeseen difficulties, he will be less disturbed than an- 
other; and if there is risk to run, he will also be less dis- 
mayed. As his imagination still remains inactive, and as 
nothing has been done to stimulate it, he sees only what 
is real, estimates dangers for only what they are worth, 
and always maintains his composure. He has too often 
felt the pressure of necessity to be still kicking against 
it; he has felt its yoke from his birth, and has become 
fully accustomed to it; he is always ready for whatever 
may happen. 

Whether he is at work or at play, he is content with 
either; his sports are his occupations, and he feels no 
difference between them. Into whatever he does he 
throws an interest which excites cheerfulness and a 
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liberty which gives pleasure ; and this exhibits both his 
turn of mind and the range of his knowledge. Is it not 
a charming and grateful sight to see a pretty child, with 
bright and merry eye, with pleased and placid mien, with 
open and smiling countenance, doing the most serious 
things under the guise of play, or profoundly occupied 
with the most frivolous amusements ? 

Do you now wish to judge of him by comparison ? Put 
him among other children and let him act. You will 
soon see which is the most truly educated, which most 
nearly approaches the perfection of their age. Among 
city children, there is none more dexterous than he, but 
he is stronger than any other. Among the young peas- 
antry, he equals them in strength and surpasses them in 
skill. In everything which is within the compass of in- 
fancy, he judges, reasons, and foresees better than any one 
else. As to working, running, jumping, moving bodies, 
lifting masses, estimating distances, inventing amuse- 
ments, and gaining prizes, it might be said that Nature 
is at his command, 50 easy is it for him to make every- 
thing bend to his will He is made for guiding and 
governing his equals. Talent and experience serve him 
instead of law and authority. It matters little what dress 
or name you give him; he will everywhere take prece- 
| dence, will everywhere become the chief of others. They 
will always feel his superiority over them. Without 
wishing to command, he will always be their master; and 
without thinking of obedience, they will always obey. 

Émile has arrived at the end of the period of infancy, 
has lived the life of a child, and has not bought his per- 
fection at the cost of his happiness. On the contrary, 
they have lent each other mutual aid. While acquiring 
all the reason suited to his age, he has been as happy and 
as free as his constitution permitted him to be. If the 
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fatal scythe has come to cut down in him the flower of our 
hopes, we shall not have to mourn at the same time his 
life and his death, nor to intensify our griefs by the recol- 
lection of those which we have caused him; and we can 
say to ourselves that he has at least enjoyed his childhood, 
and that we have caused him to lose nothing of all that 
Nature had given him. 

The great disadvantage of this primary education is 
that none but clear-sighted men take account of it, and 
that, in a child educated with such care, vulgar eyes see 
nothing but a vagabond. A teacher thinks of his own 
interest rather than that of his pupil. He endeavors to 
proye that he does not waste his time, and that he earns 
the money which is paid him; and so he furiishes the 
child with acquisitions capable of easy display, and which 
can be exhibited at will. Provided it can easily be seen, 
it matters not whether what he learns is useful. He stores 
his memory with this rubbish, without discernment and 
without choice. When the time comes for examining the 
child, he is made to display his wares; he brings them out, 
and we are satisfied ; then he ties up his bundle and goes 
his way. My pupil is not so rich; he has no bundle to 
display, and has nothing to show but himself. Now, a 
child can no more be seen in a moment than a man. 
Where are the observers who can seize at the first glance 
the traits which characterize him? There are such, but 
they are few; and out of a hundred fathers not one of 
this number will be found. 

Too many questions weary and disgust people in gen- 
eral, and especially children. At the end of a few minutes 
their attention flags ; they no longer hear what a persistent 
questioner requires of them, and no longer reply save at 
random. This manner of examining them is vain and 
pedantic. It often happens that a random word portrays 
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their mind and heart better than a long discourse could 
do; but care must be taken that this word is neither dic- 
tated nor fortuitous. We must have good judgment our- 
selves in order to appreciate the judgment of a child. 

I once heard the late Lord Hyde relate an anecdote 
concerning one of his friends, who, having returned from 
Italy after an absence of three years, wished to examine 
the progress of his son, a boy nine or ten years of age. In 
company with the child and his tutor, they were walking 
one afternoon where pupils were engaged in the sport of 
flying their kites. As they were going along, the father 
said to his son, “ Where is the kite whose shadow we see 
yonder?” Without hesitating or raising his head, the 
child replied, “ On the highway.” And in fact, added 
Lord Hyde, the highway was between us and the sun. 
At this reply the father embraced his son, and, finishing 
the examination at that point, continued his walk with- 
out saying a word. The next day he sent the tutor a life- 
pension in addition to his salary. 

What a man that father was! And what a son was 
promised him!* The question was precisely adapted to 
the child’s age. The reply was very simple ; but observe 
what accuracy of childish judgment it supposes. It is 
thus that Aristotle’s pupilt tamed the celebrated steed 
which no horseman could subdue. 





* A letter of Rousseau to Madame Latour de Franqueville, Sep- 
tember 26, 1762, informs us that this young man was the Count de 
Gisors. He will be mentioned again in Book V. 

+ Alexander the Great. 

+ Bucephalus. The horse was frightened only at his shadow. 
The young Alexander discovered the cause and the remedy. 
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BOOK THIRD. 


ÉMILE FROM TWELVE TO FIFTEEN —THE PERIOD OF INTEL- 
LECTUAL EDUCATION. 


ALTHOUGEH the whole course of life up to adolescence 
is à period of weakness, there is a point in the course of 
this first stage of life when, growth in power having sur- 
passed the growth of needs, the growing animal, still 
absolutely weak, becomes relatively strong. All his needs 
not being developed, his actual powers are more than 
sufficient to provide for those which he has. As a man 
he would be very weak, but as a child he is very strong. 

Whence comes the weakness of man? From the in- 
equality which exists between his strength and his desires. 
It is our passions which make us weak, because we need 
more strength than Nature gives us in order to satisfy them. 
Therefore, to diminish our desires is the same as to aug- 
ment our powers. He whose strength exceeds his desires 
has some power to spare; he is certainly a very strong 
being. This is the third stage of childhood, and the one 
of which I have now to speak. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen the strength of the 
child is developed much more rapidly than his needs. 
The most violent, the most terrible, has not yet made 
itself felt in him. But slightly sensitive to the bad effects 
of air and weather, he braves them without danger ; the 
growing warmth of his body takes the place of clothing ; 
his appetite serves him instead of condiments; whatever 
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can nourish him satisfies one of his age; if he is sleepy, 
he stretches himself on the ground and sleeps. He sees 
himself surrounded on all sides by everything that is 
necessary for him; no imaginary need torments him; he 
is unaffected by opinion; his desires reach no furtler than 
his arms. He is not only able to find a sufficiency in 
himself, but he has strength in excess of his needs; and 
this is the only time in his life when he will be in this 
condition. 

I foresee an objection. I shall not be told that the 
child has more needs than I ascribe to him, but it will be 
denied that he has the power that I attribute to him. 
People will not reflect that I am speaking of my own pupil, 
and not of those walking dolls for whom it is a journey to 
go from one room to another, who are so boxed up as to 
labor for breath, and carry about burdens of pasteboard. 
I shall be told that manly strength manifests itself only 
at the period of manhood; and that the vital forces, 
elaborated in special organs and distributed through the 
whole body, can alone give to the muscles that consist- 
ency, activity, tone, and spring which are needed to pro- 
duce real strength. This is the philosophy of books, but 
I appeal to experience. Out in your fields I see large 
boys tilling the earth, dressing vines, holding the plow, 
handling a cask of wine, and driving a wagon, just as 
their father would. They would be taken for men if the 
sound of their voices did not betray them. Even in our 
cities, young artisans, such as blacksmiths, sledge-tool 
makers, and farriers, are almost as robust as their masters, 
and would be hardly less skillful if they had been properly 
trained. If there is any difference—and I grant that there 
is—it is much less, I repeat, than that between the vehe- 
ment desires of a man and the moderate desires of a child. 
Moreover, it is not simply a question of physical strength, 
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but especially of that strength and capacity of mind which 
supplies and directs it. | 

This interval when the power of the individual is 
greater than his desires, although it is not the period of 
his greatest absolute strength, is, as I have said, the 
period of his greatest relative strength. It is the most 
precious period of life, a period which comes but once; 
it is very short, and all the shorter, as we shall subse- 
quently see, because it is the more important that it be 
well employed. 

What, then, shall our pupil do with that surplus of 
faculties and powers which he has on hand at present, 
but which he will stand in need of at a subsequent period 
of life? He will endeavor to employ it in tasks which 
may profit him when the occasion comes ; he will project 
into the future, so to speak, that which is superfluous for 
the time being. The robust child will make provisions 
for the feeble man; but he will place these stores neither 
in coffers which can be stolen from him, nor in barns 
which are not his own. In order that he may really 
appropriate his acquisitions to himself, it is in his arms, in 
his head, and in himself, that he will lodge them. This, 
then, is the period of labor, of instruction, and of study; 
and observe, it is not I who have arbitrarily made this 
choice, but it is Nature herself who indicates it. 

Human intelligence has its limits; and not only is 
man unable to know everything, but he can not even 
know completely the little that other men know. Since 
the contradictory of every false proposition is a truth, the 
number of truths is as inexhaustible as the number of 
errors. There is, then, a choice in the things which ought 
to be taught, as well as in the time which is fit for learn- 
ing them. Of the knowledges which are within our reach, 
some are false, some are useless, and others serye to nour- 
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ish the pride of him who has them. The small number 
of those which really contribute to our well-being are 
alone worthy the pursuit of a wise man, and consequently 
of a child whom we wish to render such. It is not at all 
necessary to know everything, but merely that which is 
useful. 

From this small number we must still subtract the 
truths which require, for being comprehended, an under- 
standing already formed; such as those which suppose 
a knowledge of the relations of man to man, which à 
child can not acquire ; or those which, while true in them- 
selves, dispose an inexperienced mind to think falsely on 
other subjects. 

We are thus reduced to a circle which is very small 
with respect to the existence of things; but yet what an 
immense sphere this circle forms with respect to the mind 
of a child! What rash hands shall dare to touch the veil 
which darkens the human understanding? What abysses 
I see dug by our vain sciences about this young unfortu- 
nate! O thou who art to conduct him in his perilous 
paths, and to draw from before his eyes the sacred curtain 
of Nature, tremble! In the first place, make very sure of 
his head and your own, and have a fear lest either or 
both become giddy. Beware of the specious attractions 
of falsehood and of the intoxicating fumes of pride. 
Remember, ever remember, that ignorance has never 
been productive of evil, but that error alone is dangerous, 
and that we do not miss our way through what we do not 
know, but through what we falsely think we know. 

His progress in geometry may serve you as a certain 
test and measure for the development of his intelligence ; 
but as soon as-he can discern what is useful and what is 
not, it is important to use much tact and skill to interest 
him in speculative studies. If you wish, for example, to 
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have him find a mean proportional between two lines, 
begin in such a way as to make it necessary for him to find 
a square equal to a given rectangle. If two mean pro- 
portionals are required, we must first interest him in the 
problem of the duplication of the cube, etc. Observe how 
we are gradually approaching the moral notions which 
distinguish good from evil. Up to this time we have 
known no law save that of necessity ; we now have regard 
to that which is useful; and we shall soon come to what 
is proper and good. 

The same instinct animates the different faculties of 
man. To the activity of the body, which seeks to develop 
itself, succeeds the activity of the mind, which seeks to be 
instructed. At first, children are merely restless, then 
they are curious; and this curiosity, well directed, is the 
motive power (mobile *) of the age which we have now 
reached. Let us always distinguish the inclinations which 
come from Nature from those which come from opinion. 
There is an ardor for knowledge which is fonnded merely 
on the desire to be esteemed wise ; but there is another 
which springs from a curiosity natural to man for all that 
can interest him from near or from far. The innate desire 


\ for well-being, and the impossibility of fully satisfying this 
| desire, cause him to seek without intermission means for 
| contributingtoit. Such is the first principle of curiosity— 


à principle natural to the human heart, but the develop- 
ment of which takes place only in proportion to the 
growth of our passions and our intelligence. Imagine a 
philosopher banished to a desert isle with his instruments 


* By mobile, according to Jouffroy, is meant the element of feel- 
ing, which is one factor in action. The term motif is used to desig- 
nate the rational element in action. Maternal affection is a mobile, 
while a cool consideration of duty is a motif. See Marion’s Psy- 
chologie appliquée à l'éducation, p. 127.—(P.) 
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and his books, sure of spending there in solitude the rest 
of his days; he will hardly occupy himself longer with 
the solar system, with the laws of attraction, or with 
the differential caleulus. Perhaps he will not open a 
single book during the remainder of his life; but he 
will never refrain from visiting his isle, even to the re- 
motest corner, however great it may be. Let us then 
likewise reject from our primary studies those branches 
of knowledge for which man has not a natural taste, and 
let us limit ourselves to those which instinct leads us to 
pursue. 

The earth. is the isle of the human race; and the ob- 
ject which strikes our eyes the most forcibly is the sun. 
The moment we begin to go beyond ourselves, our first 
observations will naturally fall on these two objects. Thus 
the philosophy of almost all savage peoples is occupied 
wholly with the imaginary divisions of the earth and the 
divinity of the sun. 

What a leap !?’ some one will possibly say. A moment 
ago we were occupied simply with what touches us, with 
what immediately surrounds us; but all at once we are 
scouring the globe, and leaping to the extremities of the 
universe. This sudden transition is the effect of our pro- 
gress in power, and of our mental inclinations. In our 
state of feebleness and insufficiency, the care of self-pres- 
ervation wraps us up within ourselves; while in our state 
of potency and strength, the desire to give extension to our 
being carries us out of ourselves and makes us reach out 
as far as it is possible for us to go; but, as the intellectual 
world is still unknown to us, our thought goes no farther 
than our eyes, and our understanding widens only with 
the space which it measures. 

Let us transform our sensations into ideas, but let us 
not jump abruptly from sensible objects to intellectual 
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objects ; for it is through the first that we are to reach 
the second. In the first movements of the mind, let the 
senses always be its guides ; let there be no book but the 
world, and no other instruction than facts. The child 
who reads does not think—he merely reads; he is not re- 
ceiving instruction, but is learning words. 

Make your pupil attentive to natural phenomena, and 
you will soon make him eurious; but, in order to nourish 
his curiosity, never be in haste to satisty it. Ask ques- 
tions that are within his comprehenäion, and leave him to 
resolve them. Let him know nothing because you have 
told it to him, but because he has comprehended it him- 
self ; he isnot to learn science, but to discover it.* If you 
ever substitute in his mind authority for reason, he will 
no longer reason; he will be but the sport of others? 
opinions. 

You wish to teach this child geography, and you go in 
search of globes, spheres, and maps. What machines! 
Why all these representations ? Why not begin by show- 
ing him the object itself, so that he may know, at least, 
what you are talking about! 

On a fine evening you go out to walk in a favorable 
place where the horizon, happily unclouded, allows a full 
view of the setting sun, and you observe the objects which 
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* The spirit of this precept is good ; the child should be “curious 
to learn and never satisfied ” ; but the teacher can not proceed far on 
the hypothesis that learning is a process of rediscovery, and that 
knowledge is SYnonymous with personal experience, Mr. Bain 
rightly calls such an assumption à “bold fiction.” Rediscovery 
is impossible in history, and impracticable, save to a limited extent, 
even in science. Rousseau's denunciation of authority is well 
enough as a protest and a Warning against a servile dependence on 


it; but no sane man can renounce authority if he would, and would 
not if he could.—(P.) 
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make it possible to recognize the place of his setting. 
On the morrow, in order to take an airing, you return to 
the same place before the sun has risen. You see his 
coming announced from afar by flashes of fire which he 
shoots forth before him. The conflagration increases; 
the east seems all in flames. From their brightness we 
expect the sun long before he comes to view; at each 
moment we think we see him approaching, but at last he 
comes. À brilliant point darts forth like lightning and 
at once fills all space; the veil of shadows is effaced and 
falls. Man recognizes his place of sojourn and finds it 
embellished. During the night the verdure has acquired 
new vigor; the rising day which illumines it, and the 
early rays which gild it, show it covered with à brilliant 
tracery of dew which reflects light and colors to the eye. 
The birds unite in chorus, and salute in concert the 
father of life. At this moment not one is silent; their 
chirping, still feeble, is slower and sweeter than in the rest 
of the day, as if feeling the languor of a peaceful awaken- 
ing. The concourse of all these objects brings to the 
senses an impression of freshness which penetrates even 
to the soul, This has been à half-hour of enchantment 
which no man can resist; a spectacle so grand, so beauti- 
ful, so delicious, leaves no one with a heart untouched. 
Full of the enthusiasm which he has experienced, the 
teacher wishes to communicate it to the child. He fan- 
cies he can move him by making him attentive to the 
sensations by which he himself has been moved. Pure 
folly! The living spectacle of Nature is in the heart of 
man; and to see it, it must be felt. The child perceives 
objects; but he can not perceive the relations which 
unite them, and can not hear the sweet harmony of their 
concert, He needs an experience which he has not 
acquired, and emotions which he has not experienced, 
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in order to feel the composite impression which results 
at once from all these sensations. If he has not long 
traversed arid plains, if hot sands have not burned 
his feet, if the stifling reflections of the sun’s rays from 
the rocks have never oppressed him, how will he enjoy 
the fresh air of a beautiful morning? How will the per- 
fume of flowers, the charm of the verdure, the humid 
vapor of the dew, and the soft and peaceful step on the 
lawn enchant his senses? How will the song of birds 
cause him a rapturous emotion, if the accents of love and 
pleasure are still unknown to him? With what trans- 
ports will he see the dawn of a beautiful day, if his imagi- 
nation can not paint for him those with which it may be 
filed? Finally, how will he be affected by the beautiful 
spectacle of Nature, if he does not know the hand that 
has taken care to adorn it ? 

Do not address to the child discourses which he can 
not understand. Let there be no descriptions, no elo- 
quence, no figures of speech, no poetry. Neither senti- 
ment nor taste is now at stake. Continue to be simple, 
clear, and dispassionate; the time will come, only too 
soon, for assuming a different language. 

Educated in the spirit of our maxims, and accustomed 
to derive all his instruments from himself, and never to 
resort to another until after having recognized his own 
insufficiency, he examines each new object which he sees 
for a long time without saying anything. He is thought- 
ful, but asks no questions. Be content, then, with pre- 
senting to him suitable objects; and then, when you see 
his curiosity sufficiently excited, address to him some 
laconic question which will put him in the way of resolv- 
ing it. 

On the occasion just stated, after having attentively 
contemplated with him the rising sun—after having 
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caused him to observe in the same direction the mount- 
ains and other neighboring objects—after having allowed 
him to talk of these things wholly at his ease, keep silent 
for a few moments, like a man who is dreaming, and then 
say to him : I think that last evening the sun set yonder, 
and that he rose at another place this morning; how can 
you account for this?” Add nothing more. If he ad- 
dresses questions to you, do not reply to them, but speak 
of something else. Leave him to himself, and you may 

be sure that he will set himself to thinking. 

In order that a child may accustom himself to being 
attentive, and that he may be thoroughly impressed with 
some sensible truth, it is necessary that it give him some 
days of unrest before he discover it. If he does not form 
a proper conception of it in this way, there is a means of 
making it still more obvious to him, and this is to repeat 
the question in a different form. If he does not know 
how the sun goes from his setting to his rising, he knows, 
at least, how he goes from his rising to his setting; his 
eyes alone teach him this. Elucidate the first question by 
the second ; and your pupil is either absolutely stupid, or 
the analogy is too clear to escape him. This is his first 
lesson in astronomy. 

As we always proceed slowly from one sensible idea to 
another, as we familiarize ourselves for a long time with 
the same thing before passing to another, and, finally, as 
we never force our pupil to be attentive, it is a long dis- 
tance from this first lesson to the knowledge of the revo- 
lation of the sun and the shape of the earth; but as all 
tue apparent movements of the celestial bodies depend on 
the same principle, and as the first observation leads to all 
the others, it requires less effort, though more time, to 
pass from the earth’s diurnal revolution to the calculation of 
eclipses, than to form a proper conception of day and night. 
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. We have seen the sun rise on St.-John’s-day, and we 
shall also see him rise on Christmas-day, or some other 
fine day of winter; for it is known that we are not indo- 
lent, and that it is a pastime for us to brave the cold. I 
take care to make this second observation in the same 
place where we had made the first; and by means of some 
tact in order to prepare the way for the remark, one or 
the other of us will not fail to exclaim: “Oh,oh! This 
is strange! The sun no longer rises in the same place! 
Here are our old records; and now the sun rises yonder. 
There is, then, one place of rising in summer, and another 
for winter.” Youthful teacher, you are now on the right 
route. These examples ought to suffice you for teaching 
the sphere with great clearness, while taking the world for 
the world and the sun for the sun. 

In general, never substitute the sign for the thing 

\ soit save when it is impossible to show the thing; for 
Ithe sign absorbs the attention of the child and makes him 
1 forget the thing represented. 

The armillary sphere seems to me a machine badly 
arranged, and constructed in false proportions. This 
confusion of circles and fantastical figures which are 
traced on it give it the air of a conjuring book, which 
scares the minds of children. The earth is too small and 
the cireles too large and too numerous; some of them, 
as the colures, are perfectly useless—each circle is wider 
than the earth; the thickness of the pasteboard gives 
them an appearance of solidity which causes them to be 
taken for really existing cireular masses; and when you 
tell the child that these circles are imaginary, he does not 
know what he sees, and no longer understands anything. 

We never know how to put ourselves in the place of 
children; we do not enter into their ideas, but we ascribe 
to them our own; and always following our own modes 
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of reasoning with series of truths, we cram their heads 
only with extravagances and errors. 

It is a disputed question whether we shall resort to 
analysis or to synthesis * in the study of the sciences ; but it 
is not always necessary to make a choice. Sometimes we 
can resolve and compose in the same researches, and may 
guide the child by the method of instruction when he 
fancies he is merely analyzing. Then, while employing 
both at the same time, they serve each other mutually in the 
way of tests. Starting at the same moment from two oppo- 
site points, without thinking of traversing the same route, 
he will be wholly surprised at the unexpected meeting, 
and this surprise can not fail to be very agreeable. For 
example, I would begin the study of geography from 
these two starting-points, and connect with the study of 
the revolutions of the globe the measurements of its 
parts, starting from the place where the child lives. 
While the child is studying the sphere, and is thus trans- 
ported into the heavens, recall his attention to the divis- 
ions of the earth, and show him at first the spot where he 
lives. 

His first two starting-points in geography will be the 
city where he lives and the country-seat of his father. 
After these will come the intermediate places, then the 


* By synthesis, in the study of geography, Rousseau seems to mean 
the process which begins with the immediate surroundings of the 
child, and, by successive additions of territory, finally rises to the 
conception of the globe as a whole; and by analysis, the counter- 
process which, starting with a conception of the globe as a whole 
or, it may be, with the solar system, descends by successive division 
to the child’s immediate neighborhood. The äncient method was 
analytic, but the modern, in obedience to the supposed requirements 
of intuition, has been synthetic, though there is now a partial re- 
turning toward the older, and, I venture to say, the better and more 
philosophical method.—(P.) 
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neighboring rivers, and lastly the observation of the sun, 
and the manner of finding one’s way. This is the point 
of reunion. Let him make for himself a map of all this. 
This map will be very simple, and composed, at first, of 
only two objects; but to these he will gradually add the 
others as he ascertains or estimates their distance and 
position. You already see what advantage we have pro- 
cured for him in advance by causing him to use his eyes- 
for a compass. 

Notwithstanding all this, it will doubtless be necessary 

to guide him somewhat; but only a very little, and with- 
out seeming to guide him. If he makes mistakes, let him 
do it; do not correct his errors, but wait in silence till he 
is in a condition to see them and to correct them for him- 
self; or, at most, on a favorable occasion introduce some 
procedure which will make him conscious of them. If 
he were never to make mistakes, he would not learn 50 
well Moreover, it is not proposed that he shall know the 
exact topography of the country, but the means of gain- 
ing this knowledge for himself. It is of little importance 
for him to carry maps in his head, provided he has a clear 
conception of what they represent, and a definite idea 
of the art which serves for constructing them. You 
already see the difference there is between the learning of 
Jour pupils and the ignorance of mine! They know the 
maps, but he makes them. These are new ornaments for 
his chamber. 

Always recollect that the spirit of my system is not to 
teach the child many things, but never to allow anything 
to enter his mind save ideas which are accurate and clear. 
Though he learn nothing; it is of little importance to me 
provided he is not deceived ; and I furnish his head with 
trutbs only to protect him from errors which he would 
learn in their place. Reason and judgment come slowly; 
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but prejudices rush forward in flocks, and it is from thes 
that he must be preserved. But if you make knowledg 
your sole object, you enter a bottomless and shoreles 
sea, everywhere strewn with rocks, and you will neve 
extricate yourself from it. When I see a man smitte 
with the love of knowledge allow himself to be seduce 
by its charm, and to run from one subjeet to anothe 
without knowing how to stop, I fancy I see a child upo 
the sea-shore gathering shells. At first, he loads himse 
with them; then, tempted by those he sees beyond, h 
throws them away and picks up others, until, weighed 
down by their number, and not knowing what to select, 
he ends by throwing all away and returns empty-handed. 

During the period of infancy the time was long, and 
we sought only to lose it, for fear of making a bad use 
of it. It is now the very reverse of all this, and we have 
not time enough in which to do all that is useful. Reflect 
that the passions are approaching, and that the moment 
they knock at the door your pupil will no longer be 
attentive save to them. The peaceful epoch of intelligence 
is so short, it passes s0 rapidly, it has so many necessary 
uses, that it is folly to imagine that it suffices to make a 
child wise. It is not proposed to teach him the sciences, 
but to give him a taste for them, and methods for learning 
them, when this taste shall be better developed. Without 
doubt this is the fundamental principle of all good edu- 
cation. 

This is also the time for accustoming the pupil, little 
by little, to give consecutive attention to the same sub- 
ject; but it is never constraint, but always pleasure or 
desire, which should produce this attention. (Great care 
should be taken that attention does not become a burden 
to him, and that it does not result in ennui. Therefore 
keep a watchful eye over him, and, whatever may happen, 
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abandon everything rather than have his tasks become 
irksome; for how much he learns is of no account, but 
only that he does nothing against his will.* PET 

If he asks you questions, reply just enough to stimu- 
late his curiosity, but not enough to satisfy it. Above 
all, when you see that, instead of asking questions for 


instruction, he undertakes to beat the bush and to annoy 


you with silly questions, stop on the instant, for you may 
then be sure that he no longer cares for the thing itself, 
but merely to subject you to his interrogations. . You 
must have less regard to the words which he pronounces 
than for the motive which prompts him to speak. This 
caution, hitherto less necessary, becomes of the utmost im- 
portance the moment the child begins to reason. 

There is a chain of general truths by which all the 
sciences hold to common principles and are developed in 
logical succession. This chain is the method of the phi- 


_losophers; but in this place we are not at all concerned 


with it. There is a totally different one, by means of 


which each individual object brings forward another, and 


always points out the one which follows it. This order, 
which through a continual euriosity stimulates the atten- 
tion required of us, is the one which most men follow, and 
is especially the one required by children. 

We had observed for a long time, my pupil and I, 
that amber, glass, wax, and other bodies, when rubbed, 


_ attracted straws, and that others did not attract them. By 
chance we found one which has a property still more 


* In the actual conduct of life the path of duty often crosses 


. that of inclination, and Émile will have a sorry preparation for 


living if he does not learn to bend his neck to the yoke of au- 
thority. This is a fundamental and fatal vice in Rousseaw’s ethical 


: system, and he is here following the bias of his own disordered 


Î 
j 


life.—(P.) 
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singular—that of attracting at some distance, and without 
being rubbed, filings and other bits of iron. How many 
times this quality amused us without our being able to 
see anything more in it! At last we discover that it is 
communicated even to iron magnetized by a certain 
process One day we went to the fair, where we saw a 
juggler attract with a piece of bread a wax duck floating 
in a basin of water.* We were greatly surprised, but we 
did not say that the man was a sorcerer, for we did not 
know what a sorcerer was. Continually impressed by 
effects of whose cause we were ignorant, we were in no 
hurry to come to any conclusion, and we quietly reposed 
in our ignorance until we found occasion to escape from it. 

On reaching home we continued to talk of the duck 
at the fair, and so took it into our heads to imitate it. 


We took a good needle, well magnetized, and surrounded 


it with white wax, which we did our best to mold into the 
form of a duck in such a way that the needle traversed 
the body, and with its eye formed the beak of the bird. 
We placed the duck on the water, brought a key near the 
beak, and saw, with a joy easy to comprehend, that our 
duck followed the key precisely as the one at the fair fol- 
lowed the piece of bread. At another time we might have 
observed in what direction the duck turns his head when 
left on the water in a state of repose; but at that moment, 





* I can not resist laughing while reading a spirited criticism of 
M. de Formey on this little story: “ This juggler,” he says, “ who 
takes pride in competing with a child, and gravely lectures his 
instructor, is an individual] living in a world of Émiles” The witty 
M. de Formey can not suppose that this little scene was prearranged, 
and that the juggler had been instructed in the part he was to play; 
for this, in fact, is what I have not said. But how many times, let 
me remind him, have I declared that I did not write for people who 
aeeded to have everything told to them! 
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wholly occupied with our object, we had no further pur- 
pose in view. 

That same afternoon we returned to the fair with pre- 
pared bread in our pockets; and as soon as the juggler 
had performed his trick, my little doctor, who could 
scarcely contain himself, said to him that the trick was 
not difficult, and that he could do it just as well him- 
self. He was taken at his word. He at once took from 
his pocket the bread in which a piece of iron was con- 
cealed. With beating heart he approached the table, 
and with trembling hand presented the bread. The 
duck came forward and followed, the child shouting 
and trembling with joy. At the clapping of hands and 
the cheers of the crowd, his head was turned and he Was 
beside himself. The juggler, though confounded, came 
forward to embrace and congratulate him, and begged 
the honor of his presence for the morrow, adding that he 
would do his best to bring together still more people to 
applaud his cleverness. My little philosopher, puffed up 
with pride, was bent on prating; but I at once shut his 
mouth and took him away, loaded with praises. 

With an uneasiness that was laughable the child 
counted the minutes until the next morning. He in- 
vited everybody he met, and would have the whole human 
race witness his glory. He awaited the hour with im- 
patience, and anticipated it by rushing off to the place of 
assembly, which he found already crowded. On entering, 
his young heart expanded. Other sports were to precede ; 
the juggler surpassed himself, and executed surprising 
feats. The child saw nothing of all this, but was nervous, 
in a state of perspiration, and scarcely breathed. He spent 
his time in handling with impatience the piece of bread 
which he carried in his pocket. At last his turn came, and 
he was formally presented to thé public. He stepped for- 
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ward, somewhat abashed, and took the bread from his 
pocket. A new vicissitude in human affairs! The duck, 
yesterday so tame, had become wild to-day, and instead of 
presenting his beak he turned tail and sailed away. He 
refused the bread and the hand that offered it with as 
much care as he had previously followed them. After a 
thousand useless attempts, which were always greeted with 
hoots, the child complained, said that he had been de- 
ceived, that it was another duck which had been substi- 
tuted for the first, and dared the juggler to attract this 
one. 

The juggler, without making any reply, took a piece 
of bread and presented it to the duck, which instantly 
followed the bread, and approached the hand which drew 
it back. The child took the same piece of bread; but 
far from succeeding better than before, he saw the duck 
make fun of him, and execute pirouettes all around the 
basin. He finally withdrew, covered with confusion, and 
no longer dared expose himself to the hoots and jeers. 

Then the juggler took the piece of bread which the 
child had brought, and used it with as much success as 
he did his own. He drew out the piece of iron in the 
presence of the audience, and there was another laugh at 
our expense ; and then with this bread alone he attracted 
the duck as before. He did the same thing with another 
piece of bread cut in the presence of the audience by à 
third hand. He did the same with his glove, and with 
the tip of his finger. Finally he withdrew to the mid- 
dle of the room, and, with a pompous tone peculiar to 
these people, declaring that his duck would obey his voice 
no less than the movement of his hand, he spoke to it 
and the duck obeyed. He told it to go to the right, and 
it went to the right; to come back, and it came ; to turn, 
and it turned ; the movement was as prompt as the order. 
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The redoubled plaudits were so many affronts for us. We 
slipped out without being observed, and shut ourselves up 
in our chamber, without going to relate our success to 
everybody, as we had intended. 

The next morning some one knocked at our door. I 
opened it, and there was the juggler. He modestly com- 
plained of our conduct. What had he done to us to make 
us willing to discredit his feats and to take away from 
him his livelihood? What was there so wonderful in the 
art of attracting a wax duck as to make us willing to buy 
this honor at the expense of the subsistence of an honest 
man? “On my honor, gentlemen, if I had some other 
talent for making a living I would hardly plume myself 
on this one. You may well believe that a man who has 
spent his life in working at this sorry trade knows much 
more about it than you who have been occupied with it 
for only a few minutes. If I did not at first show you 
masterpieces of my art, it was because it was not neces- 
sary to be in haste to make a foolish exhibition of what 
one knows. I have always taken care to save my best 
tricks for special emergencies, and besides what I showed 
you I have still others to arrest the attention of young 
inconsiderates. Finally, gentlemen, I have cheerfully come 
to teach you the secret which has caused you so much 
trouble, praying you not to use it to my disadvantage, and 
hereafter to be more discreet.” 

Then he showed his machine, and we saw with the 
utmost surprise that it consisted merely of a strong mag- 
net, well mounted, which a child concealed under the 
table caused to move without being detected. 

The man put up his machine, and, after having ex- 
pressed our thanks and our excuses, we wished to make 
him a present, but he refused it. “No, gentlemen, you 
have not sufficiently commended yourselves to my favor 
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to permit me to accept your gifts ; and against your will 
I leave you under obligations to me. This is my only 
revenge. Learn that there is generosity in men of all con- 
ditions ; I receive pay for my tricks, not for my lessons.” 

All the details of this example are more important 
than they seem. How many lessons in this single one ! 
How many mortifying consequences follow the first move- 
ment of vanity!. Youthful teacher, carefully watch this 
first movement. If you can thus draw from it humili- 
ation and disgrace, you may be sure that it will be a long 
time before a second instance will occur. What prepa- 
rations! you will say. I grant it, and all for the sake of 
making a compass to serve us instead of a noon-mark. 

Having learned that the magnet acts through other 
bodies, we have nothing else to do than to make a ma- 
chine similar to that which we have seen—a hollow table, 
a very shallow basin adjusted to this table and filled 
with a few inches of water, a duck made with a little 
more care, etc. Often directing our attention to the 
basin, we finally observe that the duck in repose always 
affects nearly the same direction. We repeat this experi- 
ment, examine this direction, and find that it is from 
south to north. Nothing more is necessary. Our com- 
pass is found, or something equally good, and we are now 
ready for physical science. 

On the earth there are different climates, these climates 
have different temperatures. The seasons vary more sen- 
sibly as we approach the pole; all bodies are contracted by 
cold and are expanded by heat; this effect is more meas- 
urable in liquids, and more sensible in spirituous liquors, 
Hence the thermometer. The wind strikes the face; the 
air is then a body, a fluid; we feel it, although we have 
no means of seeing it. Invert a glass in water, and the 
water will not fill it unless you leave a place for the air to 
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escape; the air is then capable of resistance. Press the 
glass farther down and the water will gain on the air but 
can not wholly replace it; the air is then capable of com- 
pression up to a certain limit. A ball filled with com- 
pressed air has greater elasticity than if filled with any 
other matter; the air is then an elastic body. While 
lying in your bath, lift your arm horizontally from the 
. water, and you will feel it loaded with a terrible weight; 
the air is then à heavy body. By putting the air in 
equilibrium with other fluids we can measure its weight. 
Hence the barometer, the siphon, the air-gun, and the 
pneumatic engine. All the laws of statics and hydro- 
statics are discovered by experiments which are just as 
rude. I would not have one enter a laboratory of experi- 
mental physics for anything of this kind. All this parade 
of instruments and machines displeases me. The scien- 
tific atmosphere kills science. All these machines either 
frighten the child, or their appearance divides and absorbs 
the attention which he owes to their effects. 

I wish we might make all our own apparatus; and I 
would not begin by making the instrument before the ex- 
periment; but, after having caught a glimpse of the ex- 
periment, as by hazard, I would invent, little by little, the 
instrument which is to verify it. I prefer that our instru- 
ments should be less perfect and accurate, and that we 
should have more exact ideas of what they ought to be, 
and of the operations which ought to result from them. 
For my first lesson in statics, instead of hunting for bal- 
ances, Î put a stick crosswise on the back of à chair 
and measure the length of the two parts of the stick in 
equilibrium, and I add weights to both sides, sometimes 
equal and sometimes unequal, and drawing back or ex- 
tending the stick as it may be necessary, I finally dis- 
Cover that equilibrium results from a reciprocal propor- 
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tion between the amount of the weights and the length 
of the levers. Here is my little physicist already capable 
of rectifying balances before having seen any. 

Without doubt we derive much clearer and much 
more accurate notions of things which we learn for 
 ourselves than of those which we gain from the instruc- 
* tion of others; and besides, not accustoming our reason 
to submit slavishly to authority, we become more ingen-. 
ious in discovering relations and in associating ideas, than 
when, accepting all this just as it is given us, we allow 
our mind to become weighed down with indifference, just 
as the body of a man who is always dressed and attended 
by his servants and carried about by his horses finally 
loses the strength and use of his limbs. Boileau boasted 
of having taught Racine to rhyme with much diffculty. 
Among so many admirable methods for abridging the 
study of the sciences, it is very necessary that some one 
give us a method for learning them with effort. 

The most obvious advantage of these slow and labori- 
ous investigations is to maintain, in the midst of specu- 
lative studies, the body in activity, the limbs in their 
flexibility, and the ceaseless training of the hands to 
labor and to employments useful to man. So many 
instruments invented to guide us in our experiments and 
to supply the place of accurate sense-perception cause us 
to neglect the exercise of it. The graphometer relieves us 
from estimating the size of angles ; the eye which meas- 
ured distances with precision relies on the chain which 
measures them for it. The steelyard relieves me from 
estimating by the hand the weight which I was accus- 
tomed to ascertain by it. The more ingenious our instru- 
ments are, the blunter and more clumsyÿ our organs be- 
come By collecting machines about us we no longer 
find them within ourselves. 
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But when we bestow on the manufacturer of these 
machines the skill which supplied their place, when we 
employ in making them the sagacity which was needed 
for doing without them, we gain without losing anything 
—we add art to nature, and we become more ingenious 
without becoming less dextrous. Instead of making a 
child stick to his books, if I employ him ina workshop, 
his hands labor to the profit of his mind; he becomes a 
philosopher, but fancies he is only a workman. Finally, 
this exercise has other uses, of which I shall speak here- 
after; and we shall see how from the recreations of 
philosophy we may rise to the real functions of a man. 

I have already said that purely speculative knowledge 
is hardly adapted to children, even when they have ap- 
proached adolescence ; but, without carrying them very 
far into systematic physics, proceed in such a way that all 
their experiments may be connected through some sort 
of deduction, so that by the aid of this chain they may 
place them in order in their mind, and recall them when 
occasion requires ; for it is very difficult to hold isolated 
facts, or even trains of reasoning, for a very long time in 
the memory when we have no hold by which to recall 
them. 

In your search for the laws of Nature, always begin 
with the most common and the most obvious phenomena, 
and accustom your pupil not to take these phenomena 
for reasons, but for facts. I take a stone and pretend to 
set it in the air; I open my hand, and the stone falls. I 
look at Émile, who is attentive to what I am doing, and 
say to him, Why did that stone fall? What child would 
stop short at this question? No one, not even Émile, 
unless I had taken great pains to prepare him for not 
knowing how to reply to it. All will say that the stone 
falls because it is heavy. And what is itto be heavy ? 
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It is that which makes a body fall. Then the stone falls 
because it falls! Here my little philosopher stopped in 
earnest. This is his first lesson in systematic physics, and 
whether or not it may be profitable in this way, it will 
always be a lesson in good sense. 

In proportion as the child advances in intelligence, 
other important considerations oblige us to be more care- 
ful in the choice of his occupations. As soon as he comes 
to have sufficient knowledge of himself to conceive in 
what his welfare consists, as soon as he can grasp rela- 
tions sufficiently extended to judge of what is best and 
what is not best for him, from that moment he is ina 
condition to feel the difference between work and play, 
and to regard the second merely as a respite from the 
first. Then objects of real utility may enter into his 
studies, and may invite him to give to them a more con- 
stant application than he gave to simple amusements. 
The law of necessity, always reappearing, teaches man 


from an early hour to do what does not please him, in - 


order to prevent an evil which would be more displeasing. 
Such is the use of foresight; and from this foresight, well 
or badly regulated, springs all human wisdom or all hu- 
man misery. 

When, before feeling their needs, children foresee 
them, their intelligence is already far advanced, and they 
begin to know the value of time. It is then important 
to accustom them to direct its employment to useful ob- 
jects, but of a utility sensible at their age and within the 
scope of their understanding. Whatever relates to the 
moral order and to the usages of society ought not to be 
presented to them so soon, because they are not in à con- 
dition to understand it. It is absurd to require them to 
apply themselves to things which are vaguely declared to 
be for their good, without their knowing what this good 


mani 
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is of which they are assured they will derive profit when 
grown, and without their taking any present interest in 
this assumed advantage which they can not comprehend. 

Let the child do nothing on trust. Nothing is good 
for him which he does not feel to be such. In always 
keeping him in advance of his intelligence you think 
you are exercising foresight, but you are lacking in it. 
In order to furnish him with some vain instruments of 
which he will perhaps never make use, you take from 
him the most universal instrument of man, which is good 
sense; you accustom him to allow himself always to be 
led, and never to be anything but a machine in the hands 
of others. You wish him to be docile while young; but 
this is to wish him to be credulous and a dupe when 
grown. You are always saying to him: ‘“ AIl I require 
of you is for your advantage; but you are not in a con- 
dition to know it. Of what advantage is it to me whether! 
or not you do what I require? It is for yourself alone! 
that you are working.” With all these fine speeches 
which you now address to him in order to make him 
wise, you are preparing for the success of those which a 
visionary, à pretender, à charlatan, a rogue, or fools of 
every sort, will one day address to him in order to catch 
him in their net, or to make him adopt their folly. 

À man should know many things whose utility a 
child could not comprehend ; but must and can a child 
learn all that it is important for à man to know? Try to 
teach à child all that is useful for one of his age, and you 
will discover that his time will be more than filled. Why 
will you, to the prejudice of studies which are adapted to 
him to-day, apply him to those of an age which he is so 
little certain to reach? But you will say : “ Will there 
be time to learn what one ought to know when the mo- 
ment shall have come to make use of it?” I can not 
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say; but what I do know is that it is impossible to learn 
it sooner, for our real masters are experience and feel- 
ing, and a man never really feels what is befitting a man 
save in the relations where he has found himself. A 
child knows that he is destined to become a man, and all 
the ideas which he can have of man's estate are occasions 
of instruction to him; but of the ideas of that state 
which are not within his comprehension, he ought to 
remain in absolute ignorance. My whole book is but a 
continual proof of this principle of education. 

As soon as we have succeeded in giving our pupil an 
idea of the word wseful, we have another strong hold for 
governing him ; for this word makes a strong impression 
on him, provided he has only an idea of it in proportion 
to his age, and clearly sees how it is related to his actual 
welfare. Your children have not been impressed by this 
word because you have not taken care to give them an 
idea of it which is within their comprehension; and be- 
cause, as others always take it upon themselves to pro- 
vide what is useful for them, they never have occasion 
to think of it themselves, and do not know what util- 
ity is. - 
What rs this good for ? Henceforth this is the conse- 
crated word, the decisive word between him and me in all 
the transactions of our life. This is the question which 
on my part invariably follows all his questions, and which 
serves as à check on those multitudes of foolish and tire- 
some questions with which children weary all those who 
are about them, without respite and without profit, more 
to exercise over them some sort of domination than to 
derive any advantage from them. When one has been 
taught, as his most important lesson, to desire nothing 
in the way of knowledge save what is useful, he asks ques- 
tions like Socrates; he does not ask a question without 
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framing for himself its answer, which he knows will be 
demanded of him before resolving it. 

As it is of little importance that your pupil learn this 
or that, provided he has a clear conception of what he 
learns and of its use, the moment you can not give him 
an explanation of what you have told him is good for him, 
give him no explanation at all. Say to him without scru- 
ple: I have no good reply to make to you ; I was wrong; 
let it all go. If your instruction was wholly out of place, 
there is no harm in abandoning it wholly; if it was not, 
with a little care you will soon find occasion to make him 
conscious of its utility. 

I do not like discursive explanations; young people 
pay little attention to them, and hardly ever retain them. 
Things ! things! I shall never repeat often enough that 
we give too much power to words. With our babbling 
education we. make nothing but babblers. 

Suppose that while I am studying with my pupil the 
course of the sun and the manner of finding the points 
of the compass, he suddenly interrupts me, by asking 
what all this is good for. What a fine discourse I might 
hold with him! On how many things I might take occa- 
sion to instruct him while replying to his questions, espe- 
cially if we had witnesses of our conversation! * I might 
speak to him of the utility of travel, of the advantages of 
commerce, of the productions peculiar to each climate, 
of the manners of different peoples, of the use of the cal- 
endar, of the computation of the return of seasons for agri- 
culture, of the art of navigation, of the manner of making 





* I have often observed that in the learned instructions which 
we give to children we think less of making ourselves heard by 
them than by the grand personages who are present. Iam very 


certain of what I have now said, for 1 have observed this very thing 
of myself, 
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one’s way on the sea, and of following our route with ex- 
actness without knowing where we are. Politics, natural 
history, astronomy, even ethics and the law of nations 
might enter into my explanation in such a way as to give 
my pupil a grand idea of all these sciences and a great 
desire to learn them. When I had said all, 1 would have 
made the display of a real pedant, and my pupil would 
not have gained a single idea. He would have a great 
desire to ask me, as before, what purpose it serves to find 
the points of the compass, but he dares not for fear of 
offending me. He finds it more to his advantage to feign 
to understand what he has been forced to hear. It is in 
this way that children get what is called a polished edu- 
cation. 

But our Émile, educated in a more rustie manner, to 
whom we have given, with so much trouble, a dull under- 
standing, will listen to nothing of all this. From the 
first word which he does not understand he runs away, 
goes frolicking through the room, and leaves me to hold 
forth all alone. Let us look for a more homely solution ; 
my scientific apparatus is worth nothing to him. 

We were observing the position of the forest at the 
north of Montmorency when he interrupted me by his 
importunate question, Of what use is that? You are 
right, I say to him; we must think of that at our leisure ; 
and if we find that this work is good for nothing, we will 
not resume it, for we have no lack of useful amusements. 
We occupy ourselves with something else, and the ques- 
tion of geography is not raised for the rest of the day. 

On the following morning I propose to him a walk 
before breakfast; he asks nothing better. Children are al- 
ways ready for a ramble, and this one has good legs. We 
enter the forest, we stroll through the meadows, we be- 
come lost, we no longer know where we are; and when 
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we attempt to return we are no longer able to find our 
way back. Time passes, the heat increases, and we are 
hungry; we hurry on, we wander about to no purpose 
from place to place, and everywhere we find but woods, 
walks, plains, but no information for finding our way. 
Very warm, very weary, very hungry, the only purpose 
served by our wanderings is to lead us farther astray. 
We finally seat ourselves in order to rest and deliberate. 
Émile, whom I suppose to be educated as other children 
are, does not deliberate; he weeps. He does not know 
that we are at the gate of Montmorency, and that a simple 
hedge conceals it from us; but this hedge is a forest for 
him; à man of his stature is buried in bushes. 

Aîter a few moments’ silence, I say to him with a dis- 
turbed air : “ My dear Émile, how shall we proceed to get 
out of this place ? ” 

EMILE (dripping with sweat and weeping bitterly). 
“I know nothing about it I am tired, hungry, and 
thirsty; I can do nothing more.” 

JEAN JACQUES. “ Do you fancy I am in a better con- 
dition than you are, and do you think that I should fail 
to weep if I could dine on my tears? Ibis not a question 
of weeping, but of finding our way. Let us see your 
watch; what time is it?” 

E. “I$ is noon, and I have not had my break- 
fast.” | 

J. J. “That is true; it is noon, and I, too, have had 
nothing to eat.” 

E. “Oh, then you too must be hungry !” 

J.J. “The misfortune is that my dinner will not come 
to find me here. It is noon, and it is exactly the hour 
when we were observing yesterday from Montmorency 
the position of the forest. If we could also observe from 
the forest the position of Montmorency? . ..” 
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É. “Oh, yes; but yesterday we saw the forest, and 
from this place we do not see the city.” 

J. J. “ This is the difficulty. . . . If we could do with- 
out seeing it and still find its position? . . . ? 

E. “O my good friend ! ” 

J. J. “ Did we not say that the forest was? . .. Fr 

É. “ At the north of Montmorency.” 

J. J. “ Consequently, Montmorency should be. 4 

É. “ At the south of the forest.” 

J.J. “ We have a means of finding the north at 
noon.”? 

É. “Yes, by the direction of a shadow.” 

J. J. “ But the south?” 

É. “ How shall we find it?” 

J. J. “ The south is opposite the north.” 

É. “That is true; we have only to look opposite the 
shadow. Oh! there is the south! There is the south! 
surely Montmorency is in that direction; let us look for 
it there.” 

J.J. “ Perhaps you are right; let us take this path 
through the woods.”? 

É. (clapping his hands and shouting for 30oy). Ah!1I 

see Montmorency! There it is before us, in plain sight. 
Let us go to breakfast, let us go to dinner, let us make 
haste. Astronomy is good for something.” 
* Be assured that if he does not say these last words, 
he will think them; it is of little importance, provided it 
is not I who speak them. Now, you may be sure that as 
jong as he lives he will not forget the lesson of that day; 
whereas, if I had done no more than invent all this for 
him in his chamber, my discourse would have been for- 
gotten by the following day. So far as possible, we must 
speak by actions, and tell only what can not be done. 

The relations of effects to causes whose connection we 
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do not see, the good and the evil of which we have no 
idea, the needs which we have never felt, are as nothing to 
us; itis impossible to interest us through them in doing 
anything connected with them. At the age of fifteen we 
see the happiness of a wise man, just as at thirty we see 
the glory of paradise. If we have no clear conception of 
either we shall do but little to acquire it; and even when 
we form à conception of it, we shall still do but little if 
we do not desire it, if we do not think it good for us. It 
is in vain that dispassionate reason makes us approve or 
blame ; it is only passion that can make us act; and how 
an we become impassioned for interests which we have 
ot yet had ? 

Never direct the child’s attention to anything which he 
an not see. While humanity is almost unknown to him, 
S you are not able to raise him to the state of man, lower 
an for him to the state of childhood. While thinking 
f what would be useful to him at another age, speak to 
im only of that whose utility he sees at present. More-, 
xer, let there never be comparisons with other children ; 


e progress he has made; I will compare it with that 


see no harm in his being his own rival. 
I hate books; they merely teach us to talk of what | 
14 
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we do not know.* It is said that Hermes engraved on 
columns the elements of the sciences in order to protect 
his discoveries from the deluge. If he had thoroughly 
imprinted them in the heads of men they would have 
been preserved there through tradition. Well-prepared | 
brains are the monuments on which human knowledges | 
are most permanently engraved. % 
Might there not be a means of bringing together sole 
many lessons scattered through so many books, and of 
reuniting them under a common object which may be … 
easy to see, interesting to follow, and which may serve as 
a stimulus, even to children of this age? If we can in- … 
vent a situation where all the natural needs of man ar ve 
exhibited in a manner obvious to the mind of a childÿ.n 
and where the means of providing for these same needs. 
are successively developed with the same facility, it is by. 
the living and artless portraiture of this state that thé . 
first exercise must be given to his imagination. Fe 
Zealous philosopher, I see that your imagination L 3 
already excited. Do not disturb yourself; this situation » 
has been found, has been described, and, by your leave, à 
much better than you can describe it yourself —at least, 
with more truth and simplicity. Since we must neces= 
sarily have books, there exists one which, to my way of: 
thinking, furnishes the happiest treatise on natural ed : 
cation. This book shall be the first which my Émile wi 
read ; for a long time it will of itself constitute his who 
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# This is doubtless a rhetorical style of saying that knowledge 
first hand is preferable to knowledge that comes to us through t 
interpretation of language. Pestalozzi and even Plato affectedsa, 
contempt for books; yet they were prolifie authors, and owe their 
immortality to their writings. There are modern instances of this # 
self-inflicted and unconscious satire of writing books to prove that 


books are useless —(P.) 
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library, and always hold à distinguished place in it. It 
shall be the text on which all our conversations on the 
natural sciences will serve merely as a commentary. Dur- 
ing our progress it will serve as a test for the state of our 
judgment ; and, as long as our taste is not corrupted, the 
reading of it will always please us. What, then, is this 
wonderful book? Is it Aristotle? Is it Pliny? Is it 
Buffon? No; it is Robinson Crusoe. * 

Robinson Crusoe on his island, alone, deprived of the 
assistance of his fellows and of the instruments of all the 
arts, yet providing for his own subsistence and preserva- 
tion, and procuring for himself a state of comparative 
comfort—here is an object interesting for every age, 
and one which may be made agreeable to children in 
a thousand ways. This is how we realize the desert 
island which first served me as a means of compari- 
son. This, I grant, is not the condition of man as à 
social being, and probably is not to be that of Émile ; but 
it is with reference to this state that we are to appreciate 
all the others. The surest means of rising above preju- 
dices, and of ordering our judgments in accordance with 
the true relations of things, is to put ourselves in the 
place of an isolated man, and to judge of everything as 
this man must judge of it, having regard to its proper 
utility. This romance, divested of all its rubbish, be- 
ginning with the shipwreck of Robinson near his island, 
and ending with the arrival of the vessel which comes to 
take him away from it, will be at once the amusement 
and the instruction of Émile during the period now under 


* Rousseau owed many of his ideas to the greater writers of 
ancient and modern times; but the source of his 2nspiration was 
Robinson Crusoe. This narrative accorded exactly with Rousseau’s 


temperament, and afforded him an ideal gratification of his in- 
stincts.—(P.) 
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discussion. I would have his head turned by it, and 
having him constantly occupied with his castle, his goats, 
and his plantations, I would have him learn in detail, not 
in books but from things, all that he would need to know 
in a similar situation; I would have him think he is 
Robinson himself; and have him see himself dressed in 
skins, wearing a broad hat, a large saber, and all the gro- 
tesque equipage of the character, even to the umbrella 
which he will never need. I would have him, when 
anxious about the measures to be adopted, in case he 
is in want of this or that, examine the conduct of his 
hero, and inquire if nothing has been omitted, and 
whether something better might not have been done; 
I would have him attentively note his faults, and profit 
by them, so as not to fall into them himself under similar 
circumstances; for do not doubt that he is forming a 
scheme to go and set up a similar establishment. This 
is the real castle-building of that happy age when we 
know no other happiness than necessity and liberty. 

What a resource this play is for a man of ability who 
calls it into being only to the end that he may turn it to 
profitable account ! The child, in haste to make a store- 
house for his island, will be more zealous to learn than 
his master to teach. He will wish to know everything 
that is useful, and to know only that; you ill no longer 
need to guide him, but only to hold him back. Therefore 
let us make haste to establish him in his island while he 
finds all his happiness in it; for the day will come when, 
if he still wishes to live there, he would no longer live 
there alone, and when Friday, who now scarcely interests 
him, will not long suffice him. 

The practice of the natural arts, for which a single 
man may suffice, leads to the cultivation of the industrial 
arts, which need the co-operation of several hands. The 
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first may be practiced by recluses and savages; but the 
others can be developed only in society which they render 
necessary. As long as we know only physical needs, 
each man suffices for himself; but the introduction of 
the superfluous makes indispensable the division and dis- 
tibution of labor ; for, while a man working alone gains 
merely the subsistence of one man, a hundred men work- 
ing in concert will gain enough for the subsistence of 
two hundred. As soon, then, as a part of mankind seek 
repose, the united arms of those who labor are needed to 
supplement the idleness of those who are doing nothing. 

Your greatest anxiety ought to be to divert the mind 
of your pupil from all the notions of social relations 
which are not within his comprehension; but when the 
relationships of knowledge compel you to show him the 
mutual dependence of men, instead of showing it to him 
on its moral side, first turn his attention to industry and 
the mechanic arts which make men useful to one another. 
In conducting him from shop to shop never suffer him! 
to see any labor without putting his own hand to the 
work, nor to go away without perfectly knowing the rea- 
son of all that is done there, or at least of all that he has 
observed. For this purpose, labor yourself, and be an 
example to him in all things. In order to make him a 
master, be everywhere an apprentice; and count that an 
hour’s labor will teach him more things than he will re- 
tain from a day of explanations. 

“My son is made to live in the world ; he will not 
live with sages, but with fools; he must therefore know 
their follies, since it is through them that they wish to be 
governed. The real knowledge of things may be good, 
but that of men and their judgments is worth still more ; 
for in human society the greatest instrument of man is 
Man, and the wisest is he who uses this instrument the 
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best. Why give children the idea of an imaginary order 
of things wholly contrary to that which they will find 
established, and according to which they must regulate 
their conduct? First give them lessons to make them 
wise, and then you will give them the means of judging 
in what respect others are fools.” 

These are the specious maxims by which the false 
prudence of parents strives to render their children the 
slaves of prejudice on which they have been nourished, 
and themselves the puppets of the senseless crowd whom 
they think to make the instruments of their passions. In 
order to attain to a knowledge of man, how many things 
must be previously learned! Man is the final study of 
the sage, and you presume to make of him the first study 
of a child! Before instructing him in our feelings, 
begin by teaching him to appreciate them. Is it knowing 
folly to take it for reason? In order to be wise we must 
discern what is not wise. How will your child know 
men if he can neither judge of their judgments nor detect 
their errors? It is a misfortune to know what they think 
when we do not know whether what they think is true or 
false. First teach him, then, what things are in them- 
selves, and you will afterward teach him what they are as 
you see them. Itis in this way that he will learn to com- 
pare opinion with truth, and to rise above the common 
herd ; for we do not recognize prejudices when we adopt 
them, and we do not lead the people when we resemble 
them. But if you begin by instructing your child in 
public opinion before teaching him to estimate its value, 
be assured that whatever you may do, it will become his 
own, and that you will no longer destroy it. My con- 
clusion is, that to render a young man judicions, we must 
carefully form his judgments instead of dictating to him 
our own. 


sir 
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You see that up to this point I have not spoken to my 
pupil of men, for he will have too much good sense to 
understand me; his relations with his species are not yet 
obvious enough for him to be able to judge of others by 
himself. He knows no other human being save himself, 
and he is even very far from knowing himself; but if he 
expresses few judgments of himself, at least he expresses 
only those that are just. He does not know what the 
place of others is, but he recognizes his own and keeps 
it. Instead of by social laws which he can not know, we 
have bound him by the chains of necessity. He is hardly 
more than à physical being; let us continue to keep him 
such. 

Ié is through their sensible relations with his utility, 
his safety, his preservation, and his comfort, that he 
ought to appreciate all the bodies of nature, and all the 
works of men. Thus, in his eyes, iron ought to have a 
far greater value than gold, and glass than a diamond. 
So also he will honor a shoemaker or a mason much more 
than à Lempereur, a Le Blanc, and all the jewelers of Eu- 
rope. À pastry-cook, in particular, is a very important 
man in his eyes, and he would give the whole Academy of 
Science for the smallest confectioner of Lombard Street. 
Goldsmiths, engravers, gilders, embroiderers, are, in his 
opinion, but idlers who amuse themselves at pastimes 
which are perfectly useless; he does not even put much 
value on clock-making. 

I do not inquire whether it is true that industry is 
more important and deserves a higher recompense in the 
elegant arts, by which a finish is given to original materi- 
als, than in the primary labor which converts them to 
human use; but I do say that in all cases the art whose 
use is the most general and the most indispensable is 
Incontestably the one which deserves the most esteem ; and 
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that the one to which fewer arts are necessary deserves it 
still more than those more subordinate, because it is freer 
and nearer independence. These are the true rules for 
estimating arts and industries; all others are arbitrary, 
and depend on opinion. 

The first and most respectable of all the arts is agri- 
culture. I would place the forge in the second rank, 
carpentering in the third, and so on. The child who has 
not been seduced by vulgar prejudices will judge of them 
precisely in the same way. “How many important reflec- 
tions on this point will our Émile draw from his Robin- 
son Crusoe! What will he think as he sees that the arts 
are perfected only by subdivision and by multiplying to 
infinity their respective instruments? He will say to 
himself : “ AIl these people are stupidly ingenious; one 
would think that they are afraid that their arms and 
fingers may be good for something, seeing they invent s0 
many instruments for dispensing with them. In order to 
practice a single art they have put à thousand others 
under contribution; a city is necessary for each work- 
man. As for my companion and myself, we place our 
genius in our dexterity; we make for ourselves instru- 
ments which we can carry everywhere with us. All these 
people, so proud of their talents in Paris, would be of no 
account on our island, and in their turn would be our 
apprentices.”? 

Reader, do not pause here to see the bodily training 
and manual dexterity of our pupil, but consider what di- 
rection we are giving to his childish curiosity ; consider 
his senses, his inventive spirit, his foresight ; consider 
what a head we are going to form for him; in everything 
he sees, in everything he does, he will wish to know every- 
thing, and understand the reason of everything: from 
instrument to instrument, he will always ascend to the 
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first; he will take nothing on trust; he will refuse to 
learn that which can not be understood without an ante- 
rior knowledge which he does not possess. If he sees a 
spring made, he would know how the steel was taken from 
the mine; if he sees the pieces of a box put together, he 
would know how the tree was cut; if he himself is at 
work;'at each tool that he is using he will not fail to say 
to himself: “If I did not have this tool, how should I 
go to work to make one like it or to do without it ? ” 

Besides, it is an error difficult to avoid, in occupations 
for which the teacher has a passion, always to suppose 
that the child has the same taste. Take care, when the 
amusement of labor engrosses you, lest your pupil grow 
tired of ié without daring to notify you of it. The child 
ought to be wholly absorbed in the thing he is doing; but 
you ought to be wholly absorbed in the child—observing 
him, watching him without respite, and without seeming 
to do 50, having a presentiment of his feelings in advance, 
and preventing those which he ought not to have, and, 
finally, employing him in such a way that he not only 
feels that he is useful in what he is doing, but that he 
may feel a pleasure in it from clearly comprehending that 
what he does has a useful purpose. 

The need of a conventional standard of value by which 
things may be measured and exchanged has caused money 
to be invented; for money is but a term of comparison 
for the value of things of different kinds; and in this 
sense money is the true bond of society. But every- 
thing may be money. Formerly, cattle were money, and 
sbells still are among several peoples; iron was money in 
Sparta, leather has been in Sweden, and gold and silver 
are with us. 

Thus explained, the use of this invention is made ob- 
vious to the most stupid. It is difficult to compare 
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immediately things of different kinds—cloth, for example 
—with wheat; but when a common measure has been 
found, namely, money, it is easy for the manufacturer and 
the laborer to refer the value of the things which they 
wish to exchange to this common measure. If a given 
quantity of cloth is worth a given sum of money, and if a 
given quantity of wheat is also worth the same süm of 
money, it follows that the merchant receiving this wheat 
for his cloth makes an equitable exchange. Thus it is 
by means of money that goods of different kinds become 
commensurable, and may be compared. 

Do not go further than this, and do not enter into an 
explanation of the moral effects of this institution. In 
everything it is important clearly to set forth its uses 
before showing its abuses. If you attempt to explain to 
children how signs cause things to be neglected, how from 
money proceed all the vagaries of opinion, how countries 
rich in money must be poor in everything else, you are 
treating these children not only as philosophers, but as 
men of wisdom; and you are attempting to make them 
understand what few philosophers even have clearly com- 
prehended. 

To what an abundance of ‘interesting objects may we 
not thus turn the euriosity of the pupil without ever 
quitting the real and material relations which are within 
his reach or allowing a single idea to arise in his mind 
which he can not comprehend! The art of the teacher 
consists in never allowing his observations to bear on 
minutiæ which serve no purpose, but ever to confront him 
with the wide relations which he must one day know in 
order to judge correctly of the order, good and bad, of 
civil society. He must know how to adapt the conversa- 
tions with which he amuses his pupil to the turn of mind 
which he has given him. A given question which might 
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not arouse the attention of another would torment Émile 
for six months. 

We go to dine at an elegant house, and find all the 
preparations for à feast—many people, many servants, 
many dishes, and a table-service elegant and fine. All 
this apparatus of pleasure and feasting has something in- 
toxicating in it which affects the head when we are not 
accustomed to it. I foresee the effect of all this on my 
young pupil. While the repast is prolonged, while the 
courses succeed each other, and while a thousand noisy 
speeches are in progress around the table, I approach his 
ear and say to him: “Through how many hands do you 
really think has passed all that you see on this table be- 
fore it reaches it?” What a host of ideas do I awaken in 
his mind by these few words! In an instant all the 
vapors of delirium are expelled. He dreams, he reflects, + 
he calculates, he becomes restless. While the philoso- 
phers, enlivened by the wine, and perhaps by their com- 
panions, talk nonsense and play the child, he philoso- 
phizes all alone in his corner. He interrogates me, but I : 
refuse to reply, and put him off until another time ; he 
becomes impatient, forgets to eat and drink, and longs to 
be away from the table in order to converse with me at 
his ease. What an object for his curiosity ! What a text 
for his instruction! With a sound judgment which noth- 
ing has been able to Corrupt, what will he think of luxury 
when he finds that all the regions of the world have been 
put under contribution, that twenty millions of hands, 
perhaps, have been at work for a long time to create the 
material for this feast, and that it may have cost the lives 
of thousands of men ? 

Carefully watch the secret conclusions which he draws 
in his heart from all these observations. If you have 
guarded him less carefully than I suppose, he may be 
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tempted to turn his reflections in another direction, and to 
regard himself as a personage of importance to the world, 
seeing there has been this vast combination of human in- 
dustry for the preparation of his dinner. If you have a 
presentiment of this reasoning, you may easily prevent it 
before he forms it, or, at least, may at once efface its 
impression. Not yet knowing how to appreciate things 
save through the material enjoyment of them, he can not 
judge of their fitness or unfitness for him save through 
obvious relations. The comparison of a simple and rus- 
tic dinner, prepared for by exercise and seasoned by hun- 
ger, liberty, and joy, with a feast so magnificent and elab- 
orate, will suffice to make him feel that as all this festal 
preparation has given him no real profit, and as his 
stomach comes just as well satisfied from the table of the 
peasant as from that of the banker, there was nothing at 
the one more than at the other which he could truly call 
his own. 

What remains for us to do after having observed all 
that surrounds us? To convert to our use all of it that 
we can appropriate to ourselves, and to make use of our 
euriosity for the advantage of our own well-being. Up to 
this point we have provided ourselves with instruments of 
all sorts, without knowing which of them we shall need. 
Perhaps, though useless to ourselves, ours will be able to 
serve others; and possibly, on our part, we shall have 
need of theirs. Thus we shall all find our advantage 
in these exchanges; but, in order to make them, we 
must know our mutual needs, each one must know 
what others have for their use, and what he can offer to 
them in return. Let us suppose ten men, each of whom 
has ten different needs. It is necessary that each one, 
for his own necessities, apply himself to ten sorts of labor; 
but by reason of difference in genius and talent one will 
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be less successful in one sort of work, and another in an- 
other. All, fit for different things, will do the same things 
and will be poorly served. Let us form a society of these 
ten men, and let each one apply himself, both for his own 
sake and for that of the nine others, to the kind of occu- 
pation to which he is best adapted. Each will profit by 
the talents of the others as if he alone had them all; each 
will perfect his own by a continual exercise; and it will 
come to pass that all the ten, perfectly well provided for, 
will still have something left for others. This is the ob- 
vious basis of all our institutions. It is not my purpose 
in this place to examine its consequences ; this is what 
TI have done in another treatise.* 

On this principle a man who would regard himself as 
an isolated being, dependent on no one and sufficing for 
himself, would not fail to be miserable. It would be even 
impossible for him to subsist; for, finding the entire 
earth covered with #hine and mine, and having nothing 
of his own but his body, whence would he derive the 
necessaries of life? By withdrawing from the state of 
nature, we force our fellows to withdraw from it also. 
No one can remain there against the will of others ; and 
it would really be to withdraw from it to desire to remain 
there in the impossibility of subsisting ; for the first law 
of Nature is the duty of self-preservation. 

Thus are formed little by little in the mind of a child 
the ideas of social relations even before he is really able 
to be an active member of society. mile sees that in 
order to have articles for his own use he must have some 
necessary for the use of others, through whom he can ob- 
tain in exchange the things which he needs, and which 
are in their power. I easily lead him to feel the need of 
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these exchanges, and to put himself in a condition to profit 
by them. 

& Sir, it is necessary for me to live,” said an unfortu- 
nate satirical author to the minister who reproached him 
with the infamy of his calling—* Z do not see the necessity 
for it,” coldly replied the man in power. This response, 
well enough for a minister, would have been barbarous 
and false in the mouth of any one else. Every man must 
live. This argument, to which every one gives more or 
less force in proportion as he is more or less human, 
seems to me without reply when made by any one with 
reference to himself. Since, of all the aversions given us 
by Nature, the strongest is that for death, it follows that 
anything is permitted by her to any one who has no other 
means of living. The principle on which the virtuous 
man despises life and sacrifices it to his duty is very far 
from this primitive simplicity. Happy the people among 
whom one can be good without effort and just without 
virtue! If there is any miserable country in the world where 
one can not live save through evil doing, and where the 
citizens are rogues by necessity, it is not the criminal who 
should be hung, but he who compels him to become such. 

Assoon as Émile comes to know what life is, my 
first care shall be to teach him how to preserve it. 5o 
far I have not distinguished classes, ranks, or fortunes; 
nor shall I distinguish them scarcely more in the sequel, 
because man is the same in all conditions. A rich man 
does not have a larger stomach than a poor man, and it 
digests no better than his; the arms of the lord are 
neither longer nor stronger than those of his slave; à 
great man is no larger than a common man; and, finally, 
natural needs being everywhere the same, the means of 
providing for them ought everywhere to be equal. Adapt 
the education of man to man, and not to that which he 
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is not. Do you not see that in striving to educate him 
exclusively for one condition you are making him useless 
for every other? and that, if it please Fortune, you have 
labored only to make him unhappy? What is there more 
ridiculous than a man once a great lord, but now poor, 
who retains in his misery the prejudices of his birth ? 
What is there more abject than an impoverished rich 
man, who, recollecting the contempt shown to poverty, 
feels that he has become the lowest of men? The sole 
resource of one is the trade of public cheat, and of the 
other that of a cringing valet with this fine phrase, “74 às 
necessary for me to live.” 

You place confidence in the actual state of society with- 
out reflecting that this state is subject to inevitable revolu- 
tions, and that it is impossible to foresee or to prevent that 
which may confront your children. The great become 
small, the rich become poor, the monarch becomes a sub- 
ject. Are the blows of Fortune so rare that you can count 
on being exempt from them? Weare approaching a state 
of crisis and a century of revolutions.* Who can answer 
to you for what you will then become? Whatever men 
have made, men may destroy ; there are no ineffaceable 
characters save those which Nature impresses, and Nature 
makes neither princes, nor millionaires, nor lords. What, 
then, will that satrap do in his fallen state whom you have 
educated only for grandeur? What will that extortioner 
do in his poyerty who knows how to live only on gold ? 
What will that pompous imbecile do, deprived of every- 
thing, who can make no use of himself, and who employs 


* I hold it to be impossible for the great monarchies of Europe 
to last much longer: all have achieved brilliancy, and every state in 
this condition is in its decline. I have for my opinion reasons more 
Cogent than this maxim: but this is not the time to declare them, 
and they must be evident to all, 
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his existence only in what is foreign to himself? Happy 
he who then knows how to turn away from the station 
which he quits, and can remain a man in spite of Fort- 
une! Praise as much as you will that conquered king 
who, in his fury, would be buried under the ruins of his 
throne: for myself I despise him. I see that he owes his 
existence solely to his crown, and that if he were not king 
he would be nothing at all But he who loses his crown 
and does without it, is then superior to it. From the rank 
of king, which a craven, a villain, or à madman might 
occupy as well, he ascends to the state of man which so 
few men know how to fill He then triumphs over Fort- 
une and braves her; he owes nothing save to himself 
alone; and when all that remains to him to show is him- 
self, he is not a cipher, but is something. Yes, I would a 
hundred times rather be the King of Syracuse as a school- 
master at Corinth, and the King of Macedon as a clerk 
at Rome,* than an unfortunate Tarquin, not knowing 
what will become of him if he does not reign, or than the 
heir of the possessor of three kingdoms,t the puppet of 
whoever dares insult his misery, wandering from court to 
court, seeking assistance everywhere and everywhere find- 
ing affronts, all from not knowing how to do something 
besides the thing which is no longer in his power. 

The man and the citizen, whichever he may be, has 
no other valuable to give to society than himself, all his 
other valuables being there without his will; and when a 
man is rich, either he does not enjoy his riches, or the 
public enjoys them also. In the first case, he steals from 
others that of which he deprives himself; and in the sec- 
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# Alexander [the son of Perseus, last], King of Macedonia, was 
the secretary of a Roman magistrate. 

+ The Prince Charles Edward, called the Pretender, grandson of 
James Il, King of England, dethroned in 1688.—(P.) 
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ond, he gives them nothing. So the entire social debt 
remains with him as long as he pays only with his prop- 
erty. “But,” you say, “ my father served society while 
gaining this property.” : Be it so; he has paid his own 
debt, but not yours. You owe more to others than as 
though you were born without property ; you were favored 
in your birth. It is not just that what one man has done 
for society should release another from what he owes it ; 
for each one, owing his entire self, can pay only for him- 
self, and no father can transmit to his son the right of 
. being useless to his fellows; yet that is what he does, 
according to you, in leaving him his riches, which are 
the proof and reward of labor. He who eats in idleness 
what he himself has not earned, steals; and a land-holder 
whom the state pays for doing nothing does not differ 
from à brigand who lives at the expense of travelers. 
Outside of society, an isolated man, owing nothing to any 
one, has a right to live as he pleases ; but in society, where 
he necessarily lives at the expense of others, he owes them 
in labor the price of his support; to this there is no ex- 
ception. To work, then, is a duty indispensable to social 
man. Rich or poor, powerful or weak, every idle citizen 
is à knave. 

Now, of all the occupations which can furnish sub- 
sistence to man, that which «approaches nearest to the 
state of Nature is manual labor ; of all the conditions 
the most independent of fortune and of men, is that of 
the artisan. The artisan depends only on his labor. He 
is free—as free as the husbandman is a slave; for the lat- 
ter is dependent on his field, whose harvest is at the dis- 
cretion of others. The enemy, the prince, a powerful 
neighbor, may take away from him this field; on ac- 
Count of it he may be harassed in a thousand ways; but 


wherever there is a purpose to harass the artisan, his bag- 
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gage is soon ready; he folds his arms and walks off. 
Still, agriculture is the first employment of man; it is 
the most honorable, the most useful, and consequently the 
most noble that he can practice. I do not tell Émile to 
learn agriculture, for he knows it. All rustic employ- 
ments are familiar to him; it is with them that he began, 
and to them he will ever be returning. I say to him, then, 
Cultivate the heritage of your fathers. But if you lose 
this heritage, or if you have none, what are you to do? 
Learn a trade. 

& À trade for my son! My son an artisan! My dear . 
sir, are you serious?” More serious than you are, madam, 
who would make it impossible for him ever to be any- 
thing but a lord, a marquis, à prince, Or perhaps, one day, 
less than nothing ; but on my part I wish to give him a 
rank which he can not lose, a rank which will honor him 
as long as he lives. I wish to raise him to the state of 
manhood; and whatever you may Say of it, he will have 
fewer equals by this title than by all those which he will 
derive from you. 

The letter kills and the spirit makes alive. It is im- 
portant to learn à trade, less for the sake of knowing 
the trade than for overcoming the prejudices which de- 
spise it. You say you will never be compelled to work 
for a living. Ah, so much the worse—s0 much the worse 
for you! But never mind ; do not work from necessity, 
but work for glory. Condescend to the state of the artisan 
in order to be above your own. In order to put fortune 
and things under subjection to you, begin by making 
yourself independent of them. In order to reign by 
opinion, begin by reigning over opinion. 

Recollect that it is not an accomplishment that I de- 
mand of you, but a trade, à real trade—an art purely 
mechanic, where the hands work more than the head, 
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which does not lead to fortune, but with which one can 
dispense with fortune. In families far above the danger 
of lacking for bread, I have seen fathers carry foresight 
so far as to add to the duty of instructing their children 
the duty of providing them with the knowledge from 
which, whatever may happen, they may gain the means 
for living. These provident fathers think they are doing 
a great deal; but they are doing nothing, because the re- 
sources which they fancy they are economizing for their 
children depend on that very fortune of which they wish 
to make them independent. So that with all those accom- 
plishments, if he who has them does not chance to be in 
circumstances favorable for making use of them, he will 
perish of hunger just as soon as though he had none of 
them. 

But instead of resorting for a livelihood to those high 
knowledges which are acquired for nourishing the soul 
and not the body, if you resort, in case of need, to your 
hands and the use which you have learned to make of 
them, all difficulties disappear, all artifices become useless ; 
you have resources always ready at the moment of need. 
Probity and honor are no longer an obstacle to Bving. 
You no longer need to be a coward and a liar before 
the great, compliant and cringing before knaves, the base 
pimp of everybody, borrower ‘or thief, which are almost 
the same thing when one has nothing. The opinions of 
others do not affect you ; you have no one’s favor to court, 
no fool to flatter, and no porter to conciliate. That 
Togues manage greab affairs is of little importance to you ; 
this will not prevent you in your obscure mode of life 
from being an honest man and from having bread. You 
enter the first shop whose trade you have learned : “ Fore- 
man, [| am in need of employment.” Fellow-workman, 
stand there and go to work.” Before noon comes you 
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have earned your dinner, and if you are diligent and fru- 
gal, before the week has passed you will have the where- 
withal to live for another week; you will have lived a 
free, healthy, true, industrious, and just man. It is not 
to.lose one’s time to gain it in this way. 

I insist absolutely that Émile shall learn a trade. “An 
honorable trade, at least,” you will say. What does this 
term mean? Is not every trade honorable that is useful 
to the public? I do not want him to be an embroiderer, 
a gilder, or a varnisher, like Locke’s gentleman; neither 
do I want him to be a musician, a comedian, or à writer 
of books.* Except these professions, and others which 
resemble them, let him choose the one he prefers; Ido not 
assume to restrain him in anything. I would rather have 
him a cobbler than a poet; I would rather have him pave 
the highways than to decorate china. But, you will say, 
« Bailiffs, spies, and hangmen are useful people.” It is 
the fault only of the government that they are so. But 
let that pass; I was wrong. It does not suffice to choose 
a useful calling ; it is also necessary that it does not require 
of those who practice it qualities of soul which are odious 
and incompatible with humanity. Thus, returning to our 
first statement, let us choose an honorable calling; but 
let us always recollect that there is no honor without 
utility. 

This is the spirit which should guide us in the choice 
of Émiles occupation, though it is not for us to make 
this choice, but for him; for, as the maxims with which 
he is equipped preserve in him a natural contempt for 
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* You yourself are one,” some one will say. Jam, to my sorroW, 
I acknowledge; and my faulis, which I think I have sufliciently ex- 
piated, are no reasons why others should have similar ones. Ido 
not write to excuse my faults, but to prevent my readers from imi- 
tating them. 
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useless things, he will never wish to consume his time in 
work of no value, and he knows no value in things save 
that of their real utility. He must have a trade which 
might serve Robinson in his island. 

By causing to pass in review before a child the pro- 
ductions of Nature and art, by stimulating his curiosity 
and following it where it leads, we have the advantage of 
studying his tastes, his inclinations, and his propensities, 
and to see glitter the first spark of his genius, if he has 
genius of any decided sort. But a common error, and 
one from which we must preserve ourselves, is to attrib- 
ute to the ardor of talent the effect of the occasion, and 
to take for a marked inclination toward such or such an 
art the imitative spirit which is common to man and 
monkey, and which mechanically leads both to wish to do 
whatever they see done without knowing very well what 
it is good for. The world is full of artisans, and espe- 
cially of artists, who have no natural talent for the art 
vhich they practice, and in which they have been urged 
forward from their earliest age, either through motives of 
expedience, or through an apparent but mistaken zeal 
which would have also led them toward any other art if 
they had seen it practiced as soon. One hears a drum 
and thinks. himself a general; another sees a house built 
and wishes to be an architect., Each one is drawn to the 
trade which he sees practiced, when he believes it to be 
held in esteem. $ 

But perhaps we are giving too much importance to 
the choice of a trade. Since we have in view only manual 
labor, this choice is nothing for Émile, and his apprentice- 
ship is already more than half done, through the tasks 
with which we have occupied our time up to the present 
moment. What do you wish him to do? Ile is ready 
for everything. He already knows how to handle the 
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spade and the hoe; he can use the lathe, the hammer, 
the plane, and the file; the tools of all the trades are 
already familiar to him. All he has to do in addition is 
to acquire of some of these tools such a prompt and facile 
use as to make him equal in speed to good workmen 
using the same tools, and on this point he has a great 
advantage over all others; he has an agile body and flex- 
ible limbs, which can assume all sorts of attitudes without 
difficulty and prolong all sorts of movements without 
effort. Moreover, he has accurate and well-trained or- 
gans ; all the machinery of the arts is already known to 
him. For the duties of master-workman all he lacks is 
habit, and habit is acquired only with time. To which of 
the trades whose choice it depends on us to make will he 
give sufficient time in order to make himself expert in it? 
This is the only question in the case. 

Give to the man a trade which befits his sex, and to 
a young man a trade which befits his age; every sedentary 
and domestic profession which effeminates and softens the 
body is neither pleasing nor adapted to him. À young 
lad should never aspire to be a tailor. 

Work in metals is useful, and even the most useful of 
all. However, unless some special reason inclines me to it, 
I would not make of your son à farrier, a locksmith, or a 
blacksmith ; I would not like to see him in his shop the 
figure of a Cyclops. So also I would not have him a 
mason, and still less à choe-maker. All trades must be 
practiced, but he who can choose ought to have regard for 
cleanliness, for this is not à matter of opinion; on this 
point the senses decide for us. Finally, I would have 
none of those stupid trades whose operatives, without in- 
genuity and almost automata, never exercise their hands 
save at one kind of labor, such as weavers, stocking-makers, 
and stone-cutters. Of what use is it to employ men of 
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sense at these trades? They are machines in charge of 
another machine. 

AI things considered, the trade which I would rather 
have be to the taste of my pupil is that of cabinet-maker. 
It is cleanly, it is useful, and it may be practiced at home ; 
it keeps the body sufficiently exercised ; it requires of the 
workman skill and ingenuity, and in the form of the 
products which utility determines, elegance and taste are 
not excluded. But if, perchance, the genius of your 
pupil is decidedly turned toward the speculative sci- 
ences, then I would not blame you for giving him a trade 
adapted to his inclinations; that he learn, for example, 
to make mathematical instruments, spy-glasses, telescopes, 
etc. 

When Émile learns his trade I wish to learn it with 
him; for I am convinced that he will never learn anything 
well save what we learn together. We then put ourselves 
in apprenticeship, and we do not assume to be treated as 
gentlemen, but as real apprentices, who are not such for 
the sportof the thing. Whyshould we not be apprentices 
in real earnest? "The Czar Peter was a carpenter at the 
bench and a drummer in his own army ; do you think that 
this prince was not your equal by birth or bymerit? You 
understand that I am not saying this to Émile, but to you, 
whoever you may be. Unfortunately, we can not spend all 
our time atthe bench. We are not only apprenticed work- 
men, but we are apprenticed men ; and our apprenticeship 
to this last trade is longer and more difficult than the other * 





* Rousseau here enunciates a cardinal doctrine in education, 
though he does not consistently and logically maintain it through. 
out his treatise, as when he gives a narrow construction to the term 
useful. As the child’s prime vocation is manhood, liberal or hu. 
Mmane studies should have precedence over technical or professional 
studies; they are the more useful, The pupils of an elementary 
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How, then, shall we proceed? Shall we have a master of 
the plane one hour a day, just as we have a dancing- 
master? No; we shall not be apprentices, but disciples; 
and our ambition is not so much to learn cabinet-making 
as to rise to the position of cabinet-maker. I am there- 
fore of the opinion that we should go, at least once or 
twice a week, to spend a whole day with the master work- 
man; that we should rise when he does; that we should 
be at work before he comes; that we should eat at his 
table, work under his orders, and that, after having 
had the honor to sup with his family we, if we wish, should 
return to rest on our hard beds. This is how we learn 
several trades at once, and how we employ ourselves at 
manual labor without neglecting the other apprenticeship. 

If I have been understood thus far, it ought to be plain 
how, with the habitual exercise of the body and labor of 
the hands, I insensibly give to my pupil a taste for reflection 
and meditation in order to counterbalance in him the in- 
dolence which would result from his indifference for the 
judgments of men and from the repose of his passions. 
He must work as a peasant and think as a philosopher in 
order not to be as lazy as a savage. The great secret of 
education is to make the exercises of the body and of the 
mind always serve as a recreation for each other. 

We have now returned to our theme. Here is our 
child on the point of ceasing to be such, and of assuming 
his individuality. Here he is feeling more than ever the 
necessity which attaches him to things. After having be- 
gun by training his body and his senses, we have trained 
his mind and his judgment. Finally, we have connected 
with the use of his limbs the use of his faculties; we have 
Lib ue Mt hatelie mate hd hent dur st po art ETS RS 
school may be predestined to a dozen different vocations, but their 
education should be essentially the same.—(P.) ‘ 
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made him an active and a thinking being; and nothing 
more is left for us in order to complete the man than to 
| make ofhim a being who loves and feels—thatis, to perfect 
the reason through the feelings. But before entering on 
this new order of things, let us look back on that from 
which we started, and see, as exactly as possible, what 
| point we have reached. 

At first our pupil had only sensations, but now he has 
ideas ;- all he did was to feel, but now he judges ; for from 
the comparison of several successive or simultaneous sen- 
sations with the judgment which we derive from them 
there proceeds a sort of mixed or complex sensation which 
T call an idea. 

The manner of forming ideas is what gives its charac- 
teristic to the human mind. The mind which forms its 
ideas solely on real relations is a strong mind ; that which 
contents itself with apparent relations is a superficial 
mind ; that which sees relations just as they are is an accu- 
rate mind; that which estimates their value imperfectly is 
an unsound mind; he who invents imaginary relations 
which have neither reality nor appearance is à lunatic ; 
while he who does not compare at all is an imbecile. The 
greater or less aptitude for comparing ideas and finding 
their relations is that which makes the minds of men the 
larger or the smaller. ' 

Simple ideas are but compared sensations. There are 
judgments in simple sensations as well as in complex 
sensations, which I call simple ideas. In sensation the 
judgment is purely passive ; it affirms that one feels what 
he feels. In perception or idea the judgment is active; 
it brings together, it compares, it determines relations 
which sense does not determine. This is the whole differ- 
ence, but it is great. Nature never deccives us. It is 
always we who deccive ourselves. I see à child eight years 
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old served with ice cream; he carries the spoon to his 
mouth without knowing what it is, and, shocked by the 
cold, cries out, 4%! that burns me.” He experiences à 
very vivid sensation ; he knows nothing more vivid than 
the heat of fire, and he thinks that it is this which he 
fcels. Nevertheless he is mistaken ; the shock of the cold 
hurts him, but it does not burn him. These two sensa- 
tions are not similar, since those who have experienced 
both do notconfound them. It is not, then, the sensation 
which deceives him, but the judgment which he derives 
from it. 

Since all our errors come from our judgment, it is 
clear that if we never needed to judge we should have no 
need to learn; we should never be in a situation to de- 
ceive ourselves ; we should be happier in our ignorance 
than we could be with our knowledge. Who denies that 
scholars know a thousand true things which the ignorant 
will never know? Are scholars nearer the truth on this 
account? Quite the contrary: they depart from truth as 
they advance ; because the vanity of judging, ever making 
greater progress than knowledge, each truth which they 
learn brings with it a hundred false judgments. It is 
absolutely certain that the learned societies of Europe are 
but so many publie schools of falsehood ; and very surely 
there are more errors in the Academy of Sciences than in 
the whole tribe of Hurons. 

Since the more men know the more they are deceived, 
the only means of shunning error is ignorance.* Do not 


judge and you will never be mistaken. This is the teach- 
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* If liability to error increases with our knowledge, the infinitely 
wise would also be infinitely fallible. Rousseau’s declaration that 
ignorance is a defense against error, might well raise the question 
of his sanity if we did nob recollect his passion for paradox and 
rhetoric.—(P.) 
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ing of Nature as well as of reason. Outside of à very 
small number of immediate and very obvious relations 
which things have with us, we have naturally only a pro- 
found indifference for everything else. A sayage would 
not take a step to see the operation of the finest machine 
and all the wonders of electricity. Wat is that to me? 
is the phrase most familiar to the ignorant and the most 
appropriate to the wise. 

But, unfortunately, this phrase is no longer in keeping 
with us. Everything concerns us, since we are dependent 
on everything ; and our curiosity necessarily extends with 
our needs. This is why I have ascribed very great curi- 
osity to the philosopher and none at all to the savage. 
The latter stands in need of no one ; the other has need of 
everybody, and especially of admirers. 

I shall be told that I am departing from Nature, but 
this I do not admit. She chooses her instruments, not 
according to opinion but according to necessity. Now, 
needs change with the situation of men. There is a 
wide difference between natural man living in a state 
of nature and natural man living in a state of society. 
Emile is not a savage to be banished to a desert, but a 
savage made to live in cities. He must know how to find 
his subsistence there, to derive advantage from their in- 
habitants, and to live, if not as they do, at least to live 
with them. 

As he knows by experience that my most frivolous 
questions have some object which he does not at first 
perceive, he has not formed a habit of replying to them 
carelessly ; on the contrary, he is cautious of them, gives 
them his attention, and examines them with great care 
before replying to them. He never makes me a reply 

“with which he is not himself satisfied ; and he is very 
hard to satisfy, Finally, neither of us is in a fret to 
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know the truth of things, but only not to fall into 
error. We should be much more unwilling to accept a 
reason which is not good than not to finditat all. JZ do 
not know is a phrase which becomes us both so well, and 
- which we repeat so often, that it no longer costs either of 
us anything. But, whether some thoughtiessness escape 
him, or whether he shun it by our handy Z do not know, 
my reply is the same: Let us see ; let us examine. 

Émile will never have dissected insects, will never have 
counted the spots on the sun, and will not know what a 
microscope or a telescope is. Your wise pupils will ridi- 
cule his ignorance, and they will not be wrong; for, before 
using these instruments, I intend that he shall invent 
them, and you are very doubtful whether this can be done 
s0 Soon. 

This is the spirit of my whole method so far. If the 
child places a little ball between two crossed fingers and 
thinks he feels two balls, I will not allow him to look at 
them until he is convinced that there is but one there. 

These explanations will suffice, I think, clearly to mark 
the progress which the mind of my pupil has so far made, 
and the route by which he has followed this progress. 
But you are frightened, perhaps, at the quantity of things 
which I have made to pass before him. You fear lest I 
weigh down his mind under this mass of knowledge. 
The very contrary is true: I teach him much more to 
ignore these things than to know them. I show him the 
route to learning, easy, in truth, but long, boundless, and 
slow to traverse. I have made him take the first steps 
in order that he may recognize the entrance to it, but I 
shall never allow him to go far. a 

Compelled to learn for himself, he uses his own reason 
and not that of others; for in order to grant nothing to 
opinion, you must grant nothing to authority; and the 
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most of our errors come much less from ourselves than 
from others. From this continual exercise there should 
result à vigor of mind similar to that which is given the 
body by labor and fatigue. Another advantage is that 
we advance only in proportion to our strength. The 
mind like the body can carry no greater weight than it can 
support. When the understanding appropriates things 
before depositing them in the memory, that which it 
afterward draws from it is its own; whereas by overbur- 
dening the memory unwarily we run the risk of never 
drawing from it anything which is our own. 

Émile has little knowledge, but what he has is really 
his own; he knows nothing by halves. Of the small 
number of things which he knows, and knows well, the 
most important is that there is much which he does not 
know but which he may one day know; much more that 
other men know and that he will never know; and an in- 
finity of other things which no man will ever know. He 
has a mind that is universal, not through its knowledge, 
but through its facility of acquiring it; a mind that is 
open, intelligent, ready for everything, and, as Montaigne 
says, 1f not taught, at least teachable. It is sufficient for 
me that he can find the wat profits it of everything he 
does, and the wAy of everything he believes. Once more, 
my purpose is not at all to give him knowledge, but to 
teach him how to acquire it when necessary, to make him 
estimate it exactly for what it is worth, and to make him 
love truth above everything else. With this method we 
advance slowly, but we never take a useless step and are 
| never compelled to go back. 

Emile has only natural and purely physical knowl- 
edge. He does not know even the name of history, nor 
What metaphysics and ethics are. He knows the essential 
relations of man to things, but uothing of the moral rela- 
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tions of man to man. He can generalize ideas but little, 
and can make but few abstractions. He sees qualities 
common to certain bodies without reasoning on these 
qualities in themselves. He knows abstract extension by 
the aid of geometrical figures, and abstract quantity by the 
aid of algebraic signs. These figures and these signs are 
the supports of these abstractions on which his senses rest. 
He does not seek to know things through their nature, 
but only through the relations which interest him. He 
estimates what is foreign to him only through its relation 
to himself ; but this estimate is exact and sure. Fancy 
and convention play no part init. He sets most store by 
what is most useful to him; and never departing from 
this manner of appraising, he pays no attention to opinion. 

Émile is industrious, temperate, patient, firm, and full 
of courage. His imagination, in nowise enkindled, never 
magnifies dangers for him. Heis sensible to few evils, 
and knows how to suffer with constancy because he has 
not learned to contend against destiny. With respect to 
death, he does not yet know clearly what it is; but ac- 
customed to submit without resistance to the law of ne- 
cessity, when he must die he will die without a groan and 
without a struggle; and this is all that Nature permits in 
that moment abhorred by all. To live in freedom and in 
but slight dependence on things human is the best means 
of learning how to die. 

In a word, Émile has every virtue which is related to 
himself. In order to have the social virtues also, all he 
lacks is to know the relations which exact them; he lacks 
merely the knowledge which his mind is wholly prepared 
to receive. 

He considers himself without regard to others, and 
thinks it well that others are not thinking at all of him. 
He exacts nothing of any one, and believes that he is in 
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debt to nobody. He is alone in human society, and counts 
only on himself. He has also a greater right than any 
other to count upon himself, for he is all that one can be 
at his age. He has no faults, or has only those which are 
inevitable to us; he has no vices, or only those against 
which no man can protect himself. He has a sound 
body, agile limbs, à just and unprejudiced mind, and a 
heart that is free and without passions. Self-love, the 
first and the most natural of all, is as yet scarcely excited 
init Without disturbing the repose of any one, he has 
lived as contented, happy, and free as Nature has per- 
mitted. Do you think that a child who has thus reached 
his fifteenth year has lost the years preceding ? 


BOOK FOURTH. 


ÉMILE FROM FIFTEEN TO TWENTY—THE PERIOD OF MORAL 
AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


How swift is our passage over this earth! The first 
quarter of life has slipped away before we know its use, 
and the last quarter also slips away after we have ceased 
to enjoy it. At first we do not know how to live; soon 
we are no longer able to live; and in the interval which 
separates these two useless extremities three quarters of 
the time which remains to us is consumed in sleep, in 
labor, in suffering, in constraint, in troubles of every de- 
scription. Life is short, less through the brevity of the 
time that it lasts than because, of this brief period, we 
have almost nothing for enjoying it. It matters not that 
the moment of death is far removed from that of birth, 
for life is always too short when this space is badly filled. 

We have two births, so to speak—one for existing and 
the other for living; one for the species and the other 
for the sex. 

But man in general is not made to remain always in à 
state of infancy. Ie passes out of it at a time prescribed 
by Nature; and this critical moment, though very short, 
has lasting influences. 

As the tempest is announced from afar by the roaring 
of the sea, so this stormy revolution is foretold by the 
murmur of the rising passions; à rumbling agitation 


wars us of the approach of danger. 
(192) 
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Here is the second birth of which I have spoken; it is 
here that man really begins to live, and nothing human is 
foreign to him. So far our cares have been but child’s 
play; it is only now that they assume a real importance. 
This epoch, where ordinary education ends, is properly the 
one where ours ought to begin. 

Our passions are the principal instruments of our con- 
servation, and it is therefore an attempt as vain as it is 
ridiculous to wish to destroy them; it would be to control 
Nature and reform the work of God. If God were to tell 
man to destroy the passions which he has given him, God 
would and would not, he would contradict himself. But 
he has never given this senseless order; nothing like it is 
written in the human heart; and whatever God wishes a 
man to do he does not cause it to be told to him by 
another man, but he says it to him himself, he writes it in 
the depths of his heart. : 

The source of our passions, the origin and basis of all 
the others, the only one which is born with man and never 
leaves him while he lives, is the love of self. This passion 
is primitive, innate, anterior to every other, and of which, 
in some sense, all the others are but modifications. In 
this sense all of them, so to speak, are natural; but the 
most of these modifications have foreign causes without 
which they would never have, existed, and these very 
modifications, far from being advantageous to us, are 
barmful ; they change the primitive object and go counter 
to their purpose. It is then that man finds himself 
estranged from Nature and in contradiction with him- 
self. 

Love of one’s self is always good and always in con- 
formity with order. Each one being especially charged 
with his own Conservation, the first and the most impor- 


ant of all his cares is and ought to be to guard it with 
16 
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ceaseless vigilance; and how shall he do this unless he 
takes the greatest interest in it? 

It is therefore necessary that we love ourselves in order 
to preserve ourselves. We must love ourselves more than 
anything else; and, through an immediate consequence of 
the same feeling, we love that which preserves us. Every 
child becomes attached to his nurse. Romulus must needs 
feel an attachment for the wolf that suckled him. What- 
ever favors the well-being of an individual aîttracts him, 
and whatever harms him repels him; and this is but a 
blind instinct. That which transforms this instinct into 
a feeling, attachment into love, and aversion into hatred, 
is the manifest intention of hurting us or of doing us 
GODIN er à Le 

The first feeling of a child is to love himself, and the 
second, which is derived from the first, is to love those 
who come near.-him ; for in the state of weakness in which 

“he is he knows no one save through the care and assist- 
tance which he receives. At first, the attachment which 
he has for his nurse and his governess is but habit. He 
seeks them because he has need of them and finds it well 
to have them; it is rather knowledge than benevolence. 
It requires much time for him to comprehend that they 
are not only useful to him, but that they wish to be so. 
It is then that he begins to love them. ° 

A child is then naturally inclined to benevolence be- 
cause he sees that everything which approaches him is 
brought to assist him, and he derives from this observa- 
tion the habit of feeling favorably disposed toward his 
species; but in proportion as he extends his relations, his 
needs, and his active or passive dependencies, the feeling 
of his relations to others is aroused and produces that of 
duties and preferences. Then the child becomes imperi- 
ous, jealous, deceptive, and vindictive. If he is con- 
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strained to obedience, not seeing the utility of what he is 
commanded to do, he attributes it to caprice or to the in- 
tention of tormenting him, and he rebels. If he himself 
is obeyed, the moment anything resists him he sces in it 
a rebellion, an intention of resisting him; and he beats 
the chair or table for having disobeyed him. ‘The love 
of self (amour de soi), which regards only ourselves, is 
content when our real needs are satisfied ; but self-love 
(amour-propre), which makes comparisons, is never satis- 
fied, and could not be, because this feeling, by preferring 
ourselves to others, also requires that others prefer our- 
selves to them—a thing which is impossible.* This is 
how the gentle and affectionate passions spring from the 
love of self, while the malevolent and irascible passions 
spring from self-love. Thus, that which makes man 
essentially good is to have few needs and to compare 
himself but little with others; while that which makes 
him essentially bad is to have many needs and to pay 
great deference to opinion. On this principle it is easy 
to see how we may direct to good or to evil all the passions 
of children and of men. Itis true that, not being able to 
live always alone, they will find it difficult to live always 
good. And this very dfficulty will necessarily increase 
with their relations; and it is particularly in this that the 
dangers of society render artrand care the more indis- 
pensable to us for preventing in the human heart the 
depravation which springs from its new needs. 

The study proper for man is that of his relations. 


* Rousseau distinguishes love of self (amour de soi) from self- 
love (amowr-propre). The first feeling is directed toward simple 
wWell-being, has no reference whatever to others, and is unselfish. 
The second feeling, on the Contrary, leads the individual to compare 
himself with others, and sometimes to seek his own advantage at 
their expense. Our term self-love includes both meanings.—{P.) 
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While he knows himself only through his physical being, 
he ought to study himself through his relations with 
things, and this is the occupation of his childhood ; but 
when he begins to feel his moral nature, he ought to study 
himself through his relations with men, and this is the 
occupation of his entire life, beginning at the point we 
have now reached. 

As soon as man has need of a companion, he is no 
longer an isolated being, his heart is no longer alone. All 
his relations with his species, and all the affections of his 
soul, are born with her. His first passion soon causes the 
rise of others. 

The instructions of nature are tardy and slow, while 
those of men are almost always premature. In the first 
case, the senses arouse the imagination ; and in the second, 
the imagination arouses the senses and gives them a pre- 
cocious activity which can not fail to enervate and en- 
feeble, first the individual, and then, in the course of time, 
the species itself. A more general and a more trust- 
worthy observation than that of the effect of climate is 
that puberty and sexual power always come earlier among 
educated and refined people than among ignorant and 
barbarous people. Children have à singular sagacity in 
discerning through all the affectations of decency the bad 
manners which it conceals. The refined language which 
we dictate to them, the lessons of propriety which we give 
them, the veil of mystery which we affect to draw before 
their eyes, are so many spurs Lo their curiosity. From 
the manner in which we go about this, it is clear that 
what we feign to conceal from them is only so much for 
them to learn ; and of all the lessons which we give them 
this is the one which they turn to the largest account. 

If the age at which man acquires the consciousness of 
his sex differs as much through the effect of education as 
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through the action of nature, it follows that we may ac- 
celerate or retard this age according to the manner in 
which children are educated ; and if the body gains or 
loses consistency in proportion as we retard or accelerate 
this progress, it also follows that the more we strive to 
retard it the greater the vigor and power which a young 
man will acquire. I am now speaking of purely physical 
effects; but we shall soon see that these are not the only 
ones. 

From these reflections I draw the solution of this ques- 
tion so often agitated, whether it is best to enlighten chil- 
dren at an early hour on the objects of their curiosity, or 
whèther it is not best to satisfy them with modest but false 
explanations. I do not think it necessary to do either. In 
the first place, this curiosity does not come to them unless 
we have paved the way for it We must then proceed in 
such à way that they will not haveit. In the second place, 
questions which we are not compelled to answer do not 
require us to deceive the one who asks them; it is much 
better to impose silence on him than to make him a reply 
which is false. This law will cause him little surprise 
if we have taken care to subject him to it in things which 
are indifferent. Finally, if we decide to reply to them, 
let it be done with the greatest simplicity, without mystery, 
without embarrassment, and ‘without a smile. There is 
much less danger in satisfying the curiosity of the child 
than in exciting it. 

Let your replies always be grave, short, decided, and 
without ever seeming to hesitate. I need not add that 
they ought to be true. We can not teach children the 
danger of lying to men without feeling, as men, the great- 
er danger of lying to children. One single falsehood told 
by a teacher to his pupil, and known to be such, would 
forever ruin all the fruits of an education. 
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An absolute ignorance of certain things is perhaps 
what is most advisable for children; but let them learn 
at an early hour that which it is impossible always to con- 
ceal from them. It is necessary either that their curiosity 
be not awakened in any way, or that it be satisfied before 
the age when it is no longer a danger. In this matter 
your manner of treating your pupil will depend much on 
his particular situation, on the society in which he moves, 
and on the circumstances by which it is foreseen ke will 
be surrounded. It is important in such cases to trust 
nothing to chance ; and if you are not sure of keeping him 
in ignorance of the difference of the sexes up to his six- 
teenth year, take care that he learn it before the age often. 

In your dealings with children I would not have you 
affect a language which is too refined ; nor that you make 
long détours, which they perceive, in order to avoid giving 
to things their real names. In these matters good man- 
ners always have great simplicity; but imaginations sul- 
lied by vice make the ear fastidious, and are ever forcing 
us to adopt refinements of expression. (Gross terms are 
of no consequence; it is lewd thoughts which must be 
shunned. 

Though modesty is natural to the human species, chil- 
dren are naturally destitute of it. Modesty is born only 
with the knowledge of evil; how, then, shall children 
who neither have nor ought to have this knowledge have 
the feeling which is the effect of it? To give them les- 
sons in modesty and honor is to teach them that there 
are things that are shameful and dishonorable, and to 
give them a secret desire to know these things. Sooner 
or later they succeed in this, and the first spark which 
touches the imagination will most certainly accelerate the 
conflagration of the senses. Whoever blushes is already 
guilty ; true innocence is ashamed of nothing. 
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I see but one good means of preserving the innocence 
of children; and this is, that all those who surround them 
respect and love it. Without this all the prudence which 
we try to make use of with them comes to naught sooner 
or later; a smile, a wink, a chance gesture, tell them all 
that we seek to conceal from them; it suffices for them 
in order to learn it to see that we have designed to keep 
it from them. The nice turns of expression which gen- 
teel people use among themselves, taking for granted 
knowledge which children ought not to have, are wholly 
out of place with them; but when we truly honor their 
simplicity we easily adopt, in speaking to them, that sim- 
plicity of language which befits them. There is a certain 
artlessness of language which becomes innocence and is 
pleasing to it; this is the true tone which turns aside a 
child from a dangerous curiosity. By speaking to him of 
everything in simple terms, we do notallow him to suspect 
that there is anything more to say to him. In giving to 
coarse words the displeasing ideas which beft them, we 
smother the first fire of the imagination; we do not for- 
bid him to pronounce these words and to have these ideas ; 
but without his thinking of it we give him a repugnance 
for recalling them. And from what embarrassment would 
not this artless liberty save those who, drawing it from 
their own heart, always say that which must be said, and 
always say it just as they have felt it ! 

Your children read ; and in their reading they acquire 
knowledge which they would not have had if they had not 
read. If they study, the imagination becomes inflamed 
and sharpened in the silence of the study chamber. If 
they live in the world, they hear a strange jargon and see 
examples by which they are strongly impressed. They 
have been $0 thoroughly persuaded that they are men, 
that in all that men do in their presence they at once try 
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to ascertain how all this may be adapted to their use; it 
must necessarily be that all the actions of others serve 
them as a model when the judgments of others serve them 
asalaw. The domestics who are made to wait on them 
and who are consequently interested in pleasing them, 
curry favor with them at the expense of good morals; and 
giggling governesses address conversation to them at four 
years which the most shameless would not dare to hold at 
fifteen. These nurses soon forget what they have said, 
but the children never forget what they have heard. Ii- 
centious conversation leads to dissolute manners; a vile 
servant makes a child debauched, and the secret of one 
serves as a guarantee for that of the other. 

Would you put order and control into the nascent 
passions? Lengthen the time during which they are de- 
veloped, to the end that they may have the time to adjust 
themselves in proportion as they come into being. Then 
it is not man who ordains them, but Nature herself, and 
your only care is to let her arrange her work. If your 
pupil were alone you would have nothing to do; but 
everything that surrounds him inflames his imagination. 
The torrent of prejudices hurries him on, and in order to 
rescue him you must push him in a contrary direction. 
Feeling must restrain the imagination, and reason must 
put to silence the opinions of men. The source of all the 
passions is the sensibility; the imagination determines 
their inclination. Every being who feels his relations 
must be affected when these relations are altered, and 
when he imagines, or thinks he imagines, those which are 
better adapted to his nature. These are the errors of 
imagination which transform into vices the passions of all 
limited beings, even of angels, if they have passions; for 
they must needs know the nature of all beings in order to 
know what relations are most consonant with their own. 
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This, then, is the sum of all human wisdom in the use 
of the passions : 1, to feel the true relations of man both 
in the species and in the individual ; 2, to order all the 
affections of the soul according to these relations. The 
first feeling of which a young man who has been carefully 
educated is susceptible is not love, but friendship. The 
first act of his nascent imagination is to teach him that he 
has fellow-creatures, and the species affects him before the 
sex. Here is another advantage of prolonged innocence ; 
it is to profit by the nascent sensibility for sowing in the 
heart of the young adolescent the first seeds of humanity, 
an advantage all the more precious as it is the only time 
of life when the same cares can have a real success. 

Would you excite and nourish in the heart of a young 
man the first movements of the nascent sensibility, and 
turn his character toward benevolenceand goodness? Do 
not cause pride, vanity, and envy to germinate in him ; 
through the deceptive image of the happiness of men, do 
not at first expose to his eyes the pomp of courts, the 
pageantry of palaces, and the attractions of the theatre ; 
do not take him about in social cireles and brilliant assem- 
blies; do not show him the exterior of grand society until 
after having put:him in a condition to form an estimate 
of itinitself. To show him the world before he knows 
men is not to form him, but to corrupt him; it is not to 
instruct him but to deceive him. 

Men are by nature neither kings, nor grandees, nor 
courtiers, nor millionaires ; all are born naked and poor ; 

all are subject to the miseries of life, to chagrins, evils, 
needs, and sorrows of every sort; and, finally, all are con- 
demned to death. This is what man truly is; this is that 
from which no mortal is exempt. Begin, then, by study- 
ing that which is most inseparable from human nature, 
that which most truly constitutes humanity. At the age 
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of sixteen the adolescent knows what it is to suffer, for he 
himself has suffered; but he hardly knows that other 
beings also suffer. To see without feeling is not to know; 
and, as J have said a hundred times, the child, not imagin- 
ing what others feel, knows no ills save hisown; but when 
the first development of the senses enkindles in him the fire 
of imagination, he begins to know himself in his fellows, 
to be affected by their complaints, and to suffer with their 
sorrows. It is then that the sad picture of suffering hu- 
manity ought to carry to his heart the first feeling of ten- 
derness which he has ever experienced. 

If this period is not easy to note in your children, 
whom do you blame for it? You instruct them so early 
to counterfeit feeling, you teach them its language so soon, 
that, always speaking in the same tone, they turn your 
lessons against you, and leave you no means to distinguish 
when, ceasing to pretend, they begin to feel what they say. 
But see my Émile. At the age to which I have conduct- 
ed “him he has neither felt nor feigned. Before knowing 
what it is to love, he has said to no one, Z love you very 
much. No one has prescribed for him the countenance 
he is to assume on entering the sick chamber of his father, 
mother, or tutor; no one bas shown him the art of affect- 
ing the sadness which he does not feel. He bas not 
feigned to weep over the death of any one, for he does not 
know what it is to die. The same insensibility which he 
has in his heart is also in his manners. Indifferent to 
everything outside of himself, like all other children he 
takes an interest in no one; all that distinguishes him is 
that he does not wish to seem interested, and that he is 
not false like them. 

Émile, having reflected little on sentient beings, will 
be late in knowing what it is to suffer and die. Com- 
plaints and cries will begin to agitate his feelings; the 
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sight of flowing blood will make him turn away his eyes ; 
and the convulsions of a dying animal will give him un- 
told agony before he knows whence these new emotions 
come to him. If he had remained stupid and barbarous 
he would not have them; if he were wiser, he would know 
their source. He has already compared ideas too much 
not to suffer, but not enough to conceive what he feels. 

Thus arises pity, the first related feeling which touches 
the human heart according to the order of Nature. In 
order to become sensible and compassionate the child must 
know that there are beings similar to himself, who suffer 
what he has suffered, who feel the sorrows which he has 
felt, and others of which he can form an idea as being able 
to feel them also. In fact, how shall we allow ourselves to 
be moved to pity if not by transporting us outside of our- 
selves and identifying ourselves with the suffering animal, 
by quitting, so to speak, our own beïinp, in order to assume 
his? We suffer only as much as we judge he suffers; and 
it is not in us, but in him, that we suffer. Thus no one 
becomes sensible save when his imagination is aroused and 
begins to transport him outside of himself. 

In order to excite and nourish this nascent sensibility, 
and to guide it or to follow it in its natural course, what 
have we then to do save to offer to the young man objects 
on which may be exerted the expansive force of his heart, 
which will increase it and extend it over other beings, 
which will ever call his attention away from himself; and 
to avoid with care those objects which contract and con- 
centrate the human heart and compress the springs of 
selfishness? In other terms, what can we do save to excite 
in him goodness, humanity, commiseration, beneficence, 
and all the attractive and gentle passions which naturally 
please men, and to prevent the rise of envy, covetousness, 
hatred, and all the repulsive and cruel passions which ren- 
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der, so to speak, the sensibility not only null, but negative, 
and are the torment of him who experiences them ? 

Do not accustom your pupil to look down from the 
summit of his glory on the afllictions of the unfortunate 
and the toils of the wretched ; and never hope to teach 
him to pity them if he considers them as strangers to 
himself. Make him clearly understand that the lot of 
these unfortunates may be his own, that all their misfort- 
unes lie before him, and that a thousand unforeseen and 
inevitable events may at any moment plunge him into 
them. Teach him to count neïther upon birth, nor upon 
health, nor upon riches; show him all the vicissitudes of 
fortune ; search out examples for him, always too frequent, 
of men who from a higher station than his own have fallen 
below that of these unfortunates. Whether this is through 
their fault or not is not now in question; only, does he 
even know what is meant by fault? Never encroach 
upon the order of his knowledge and never enlighten him 
save through knowledge which is within his comprehen- 
sion; he need not be very wise in order to know that no 
human prudence can determine whether he shall be living 
or dying within an hour; whether the pains of colic shall 
not make him grind his teeth before night; whether in a 
month he shall be rich or poor; or whether within a year, 
perhaps, he shall not be rowing in the galleys of Algiers. 
Above all, do not tell him all this coldly,as you would his 
catechism ; but let him see and feel human calamities. 
Disturb and affright his imagination with the perils by 
which every man is ceaselessly surrounded ; let him see 
about him all these abysses, and as he hears you describe 
them, let him cling to you for fear of falling into them. 
We shall make him timid and cowardly, you will say. We 
shall see in the sequel; but for the present let us begin 
by making him human; this is what chiefly concerns us. 
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Ië is at this age that begins with a skillful teacher the 
real function of the observer and philosopher who knows 
the art of exploring the heart while attempting to mold 
it. While the young man does not yet think of disguising 
himself, and has not yet learned to do it, at each new 
object which we present to him we see in his manner, in 
his eyes, and in his movements, the impression which he 
receives from it; we see on his face all the emotions of 
his soul ; and by watching them we come to foresee them, 
and finally to direct them. 

I do not know whether, through not having learned to 
imitate conventional manners and to feign sentiments 
which he does not have, my young man will be the less 
agreeable ; but with this we are not concerned in this 
place. I know only that he will be more affectionate, and 
I find it very difficult to belieye that he who loves only 
himself can disouise himself so well as to be as pleasing 
as he who draws from his attachment for others a new 
feeling of happiness. But as to this feeling itself, I 
think I have said enough to guide a reasonable reader 
on this point, and to show that I have not contradicted 
myself. 

I return to my method, and say: When the critical age 
approaches, offer to young people spectacles which hold 
them in check, and not those which excite them ; divert 
their nascent imagination by objects which, far from in- 
flaming their senses, repress their activity. Remove them 
from large cities, where the attire and immodesty of wom- 
en hasten and anticipate the lessons of nature, and where 
everything presents to their eyes pleasures which they 
oughé not to know until they can choose them wisely. 
Take them to their early homes, where the simplicity of 
Country life allows the passions of their age to be devel- 
oped less rapidly ; or, if their taste for the arts still attaches 
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them to the city, prevent in them through this very taste 
an idleness that is full of danger. Select with care their 
company, their occupations, and their pleasures; show 
them only pictures which are touching but modest, which 
move without seducing, and which nourish their sensibility 
without exciting their senses. Recollect also that there 
are everywhere some excesses to fear, and that immoder- 
‘ate passions always do more harm than we are willing to 
encounter. Jtisnot proposed to make of your pupil a 
nurse or a brother of charity, to afflict his sight by con- 
tinual objects of sorrow and suffering, to conduct him 
from infirmary to infirmary, from hospital to hospital, 
and from La Grève * to the prisons; he must be touched 
but not hardened by the sight of human suffering. Long 
struck by the same sights, we no longer feel their impres- 
sions. Habit accustoms us to everything, and what we 
sce too often we no longer imagine; and it is only the 
imagination which makes us feel the ills of others. Itis 
thus that, through seeing people suffer and die, priests 
and physicians become unpitying. Then let your pupil 
know the lot of man and the miseries of his fellows, but 
do not let him too often be the witness of them. One 
single object, well chosen and exhibited in a suitable light, 
will give him tender reflections for a month. It is not s0 
much what he sees as his reflection on what he has seen 
that determines the judgment which he derives from it; 
and the durable impressions which he receives from an 
object come less from the object itself than from the 

oint of view under which it is brought to his recollection. 
It is thus that, by carefully managing these examples, 
lessons, and images, you will for a long time blunt the 


* À public square in Paris where executions formerly took place. 
—(P) 
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edge of the senses and will divert nature by following her 
own direction. 

Teacher, be sparing of words; but learn to make a 
choice of times, places, and persons; then give all your 
lessons by examples, and you may be sure of their effect. 

Teachers complain that the ardor of this age renders 
the young unruly, and I see that this is true. Is not this 
their own fault? As soon as they have allowed this 
ardor to take its course through the senses, are they igno- 
rant that they no longer can give it another? Will the 
long and lifeless sermons of a pedant efface from the mind 
of his pupil the image of the pleasures which he has con- 
ceived ? Will they banish from his heart the desires which 
torment him? Will they allay the ardor of a tempera- 
ment whose use he knows? Will he not be irritated at 
the obstacles which oppose the only happiness of which he 
bas an idea? And in the harsh law which we prescribe 
for him without being able to make him understand it, 
what will he see except the caprice and hatred of a man 
who is trying to torment him? Is it strange that he 
rebels, and hates him in his turn ? 

I well understand that by making ourselves compliant 
we can make ourselves more endurable and thus preserve 
an apparent authority. But T fail to see what purpose 
is served by-the authority which is preserved over a pupil 
only by fomenting the vices which it ought to repress. It 
is as though a horseman, in order to pacify a mettlesome 
horse, should make him jump over a precipice. 

S0 far is the ardor of youth from being an obstacle to 
education, that it is through it that education is com- 
pleted and perfected ; it is this ardor which gives you a 
hold on the heart of a Joung man when he ceases to be 
less strong than Jou are. His first affections are the reins 
with which you direct all his movements ; he was free, but 
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I see him brought under subjection. As long as he loved 
nothing, he depended only on himself and his needs; but 
the moment he loves, he depends on his attachments. 
Thus are formed the first bonds which unite him to 
his species. By directing his nascent sensibility along this 
line, do not think that it will at first embrace all men, and 
that this term human species will signify anything to him. 
No, this sensibility will be limited at first to his fellows; 
and these will not be for him unknown beïngs, but those 
with whom he has relations ; those whom habit has made 
dear or necessary to him; those whom he sees evidently 
having with him common ways of thinking and feeling ; 
those whom he sees exposed to the pains he has suffered, 
and sensible to the pleasures he has tasted; in à word, 
those whom the more manifest identity of nature gives 
him a greater disposition to love. It will not be until 
after having cultivated his nature in a thousand ways, and 
after many reflections on his own feelings and on those 
which he observes in others, that he will be able to gen- 
eralize his individual notions under the abstract idea of 
humanity, and unite with his particular affections those 
which may identify him with his species. 

In becoming capable of attachment he becomes sen- 
sible of the attachment of others, and in the same way at- 
tentive to the symbols of this attachment. Do you see 
what a new empire you have acquired over him? how 
many chains you have thrown around his heart before he 
perceived them! What will be his feelings when, opening 
his eyes upon himself, he shall see what you have done for 
him, and when he shall be able to compare himself with 
other young men of his age and to compare you with 
other tutors? I say, when he shall see it. But beware of 
saying this to him ; for if you tell him this, he will no 
longer see it. If you exact obedience of him in return for 
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the good offices you have done him, he will think that you 
have overreached him. He will say to himself, that in 
pretending to oblige him gratuitously you have presumed 
to charge him with a debt, and to bind him by a contract 
to which he has not consented. It is in vain for you to 
rejoin, that what you have required of him is only for his 
own good; but after all you make a requirement, and you 
do it by virtue of what you have done without his con- 
sent. When a poor wretch takes money which some one 
pretends to give him, and finds himself enlisted without 
his consent, you denounce the injustice. Are you not still 
more unjust when you demand of your pupil pay for the 
services which he has not accepted ? 

If gratitude is a natural sentiment, and you have not 
destroyed its effect by your own fault, be assured that 
your pupil, beginning to see the value of your services, 
will be sensible of them provided you yourself have not 
put a price on them; and that they will give you an au- 
thority over his heart which nothing will be able to de- 
stroy. But, before being well assured of this advantage, 
guard against losing it by magnifying yourself in his 
sight. To extol your services to him is to make them in- 
supportable to him; to forget them is to make him re- 
member them. Until it is time to treat him as a man, 
let there never be a question ôf what he owes you, but of 
what he owes himself. In order to render him docile, 
leave him in complete liberty; conceal yourself in order 
that he may look for you; elevate his soul to the noble 
sentiment of gratitude by never speaking to him save of 
his own interest. 1 have not wished to have him told 
that what was done was for his good, before he was in a 
condition to understand it; in that remark he would have 
seen only your dependence, and would only have taken 
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it is to love, he also feels what a kindly, benignant bond 
may unite a man to what he loves; and in the zeal which 
makes you devote yourself to him without respite, he no 
longer sees the attachment of a slave, but the affection of 
a friend. 

We finally enter upon the moral order, and come to 
take a second step in manly culture. If this were the 
place for it, I would try to show how, from the first 
movements of the heart, arise the first utterances of the 
conscience; and how, from the feelings of love and hate, 
spring the first notions of good and evil. I would make 
it seem that jusfice and goodness are not merely abstract 
terms, pure moral creations formed by the understanding, 
but real affections of the soul enlightened by reason, and 
which are but a progress ordained by our primitive affec- 
tions; that by the reason alone, independently of the con- 
science, we can not establish any natural law; and that 
the whole law of Nature is but a delusion if it is not 
founded on a need natural to the human heart. But I do 
not think I am here required to write dissertations on 
metaphysics and ethics, nor courses of study of any sort; 
itis sufficient for me to mark the order and progress of our 
feelings and knowledge with respect to our constitution. 
Others will perhaps demonstrate what I have only indi- 
cated. 

My Émile having thus far regarded only himself, the 
first look which he throws upon his fellows leads him to 
compare himself with them, and the first feeling which 
this comparison excites within him is to desire the first 
place. This is the point at which the love of self changes 
into self-love, and where begin to arise all the passions 
which depend upon it. But in order to decide whether 
those of his passions which shall dominate in his char- 
acter shall be humane and beneficent, or cruel and malev- 
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olent, whether they shall be passions of benevolence and 
commiseration, or of envy and covetousness, it is necessary 
to know to what place he will aspire among men, and what 
kind of obstacles he will think he has to overcome in 
order to reach the one which he wishes to occupy. 

In order to guide him in this investigation, after hav- 
ing shown him men by the accidents common to the 
species, we must now show them to him by their differ- 
ences. Here comes the measurement of natural and 
civil inequality, and the picture of the whole social order. 

Society must be studied through men, and men 
through society; those who would treat politics and 
morals separately will never understand anything of 
either. 

This is now the study that concerns us; but in order 
to pursue it properly we must begin by knowing the hu- 
man heart. 

If it were proposed merely to show to young people 
man through his mask, we should not need to show him 
to them—they will always see him more than enough ; 
but since the mask is not the man, and it is not necessary 
that its varnish delude them, in painting men for them 
paint them just as they are, not to the end that young 
people may hate them, but that they may pity them and 
noë wish to resemble them.’ This, to my mind, is the 
rational feeling which man can have respecting his species. 

In this view it is important in this place to take a 
route opposite that which we have hitherto followed, and 
to instruct the young man through the experience of oth- 
ers rather than through his own. If men deceive him, he 
Will hate them; if, respected by them, he sees them de- 
celve one another, he will pity them. “The spectacle of 
the world,” said Pythagoras, “ resembles that of the Olym- 
pic games: some keep shop there, and think only of their 
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profits ; others pay there with their persons and seek glory; 
still others are content to see the games, and these are not 
the worst.” 

I would have the associates of the young man chosen 
in such a way that he may think well of those who live 
with him; and that he be taught to know the world s0 
well that he may think ill of all that is done in it. Let 
him know that man is naturally good ; let him feel it; let 
him judge of his neighbors by himself; but let him see 
how society depraves and perverts men; let him find in 
their prejudices the source of all their vices; let him be 
inclined to esteem each individual, but let him despise the 
multitude; let him see that all men wear nearly the same 
mask, but let him know also that there are faces more 
beautiful than the mask which covers them. 

This method, it must be admitted, has its disadvan- 
tages, and is not easy in practice; for if he becomes an 
observer too early, if you train him in watching the 
actions of others too closely, you will make him slander- 
ous and satirical, decisive and prompt in judging ; he will 
take an odious pleasure in looking everywhere for sinister 
interpretations, and in seeing in the good nothing what- 
ever that is good. You will accustom him, at least, to the 
sight of vice; and, by seeing wrong-doers without horror, 
he will accustom himself to see the unfortunate without 
pity. Very soon the general perversity will serve him 
less as a lesson than as an excuse; and he will say to 
himself that if men are of this sort he need not wish to 
be otherwise. 

In order to remove this obstacle and to place the 
human heart within the reach of our pupil without the 
risk of spoiling his own, I would show him men at a dis- 
tance; show them to him in other times or in other places, 
and in such a way that he may see the stage without ever 
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| being an actor on it. This is the time to begin history. 

It is through this study that he will read hearts without 

] philosophical lectures ; it is through it that he will see 

/ them as a simple spectator, without interest and without 

passion, as their judge and not as their accomplice or their 
accuser. 

In’order to know men we must see them act. In the 
world we hear them speak ; they make a show of words 
and conceal their actions ; but in history they are unveiled, 
and we judge them by their deeds. ÆEven their sayings 
aid in appreciating them; for, comparing what they do 
with what they say, we see at once what they are and 
what they would seem to be; the more they disguise 
themselves the better we know them. 

Unhappily this study has its dangers and its incon- 
veniences of more than one kind. Itis difficult to place 
ourselves at a point of view from which we can judge our 
fellow-beings with equity. One of the great vices of his- 
tory is that it portrays men much more through their bad 
qualities than through their good. As it is interesting 
only as it describes revolutions and catastrophes, so long 
as a people grows and prospers in the calm of a peaceful 
government it says nothing of it; history begins to speak 
of a people only when, no longer able to suffice for itself, 
it takes part in the affairs of its neighbors or allows them 
to take part in its own. History makes a people illus- 
trious only when it is already in its decline. All our his- 
tories begin where they ought to end. We have very 
exact histories of peoples which are in a state of decay. 
What we lack is an account of peoples which are growing ; 
they are so happy and so wise that history has nothing to 
say of them; and, in fact, we see even in our day that the 
best conducted governments are those of which the least 
is said. We know, then, only the bad; the good hardly 
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forms an epoch. Itis only the wicked who attain celeb- 
rity ; the good are forgotten or turned to ridicule; and 
this is how history, like philosophy, ever calumniates the 
human race. Moreover, the facts described in history are 
very far from being the exact portraiture of facts as they 
really happened ; they change form in the head of the 
historian ; they are molded in accordance with his interest 
and take the tint of his prejudices. Who is there who 
can place the reader at exactly the right spot on the stage 
to see an event just as it happened? Ignorance or par- . 
tiality disguises everything. Without altering even one 
historical fact, by amplifying or retrenching circumstances 
which are connected with it, how many different aspects 
can be given to it! 

The worst historians for a young man are those who 
judge. Facts! facts! Supply him with these, and let 
him form his own judgments. It is in this way that he 
learns to know men. If the authors judgment is always 
guiding him, he does no more than see through the eye 
of another; and when this eye fails him he no longer sces 
anything. 

Thucydides, in my opinion, is the true model for his- 
torians. He relates facts without judging them, but he 
omits none of the cireumstances necessary for enabling us 
to judge of them ourselves. He places all he relates under 
the eye of the reader; and, far from interposing between 
events and readers, he steps aside, and we no longer 
think we are reading, but seeing. Unfortunately, he is 
always speaking of wars, and we see scarcely anything in 
his writings save what is of all the least instructive— 
namely, combats. The Retreat of the Ten Thousand and 
Cæsar’s Commentaries have nearly the same wisdom and 
he same fault. The good Herodotus, without portraits, 
without maxims, but flowing, artless, and full of details 
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the most capable of interesting and pleasing, would per- 
haps be the best of historians if these very details did not 
often degenerate into puerile simplicities, better adapted 
to spoil the taste of youth than to form it. Discernment 
is already necessary for reading him. I say nothing of 
Livy—his turn will come; but he is a politician, a rhetori- 
cian, and everything not adapted to the age of our pupil. 

History, in general, is defective in that it registers 
only the obvious and marked facts which can be fixed by 
names, places, and dates; but the slow and progressive 
causes of these facts, which can not be marked out in the 
same way, always remain unknown. We often find in a 
battle gained or lost the reason of a revolution which, 
even before that battle, had become inevitable. War does 
hardly more than make manifest events already deter- 
mined by moral causes which the historians are rarely able 
to see. 

The philosophie spirit has turned in this direction 
the reflections of several writers of this century; but I 
doubt whether truth has gained by their labors. The 
fury of systems having taken possession of them all, 
nobody attempts to see things as they are, but only so far 
as they are in accord with his system. 

Add to all these reflections that history exhibits actions 
much more than men, because it grasps the latter only 
ab certain chosen moments and on dress parade ; it brings 
to view only the man in public who has dressed himself 
up to be seen ; it does not follow him into his house, his 
Study, his family, and into the society of his friends ; it 
portrays him only when he is keeping up his dignity; 
and it is more his dress than his person that history 
paints. 

I would much prefer the reading of individual lives for 
beginning the study of the human heart; for then it is in 
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vain for the man to conceal himself, for the historian pur- 
sues him everywhere ; he leaves him no moment of respite, 
no corner where he may avoid the piercing eye of a spec- 
tator; and itis when we think ourselves the best con- 
cealed that the author makes us best known. “The 
writers of lives who please me most,” says Montaigne, “are 
those who take more pleasure in counsels than in events, 
more in what proceeds from within than in what comes 
from without; and this is why in all respects my man is 
Plutarch.” * 

Plutarch excels by these very details on which we dare 
enter no further. He has an inimitable grace in painting 
great men in little things; he is so happy in the choice of 
his strokes that often a word, a smile, or a gesture suffices 
him for characterizing his hero. There are very few peo- 
ple in a condition to see the effects which reading, thus 
directed, may produce on the wholly inexperienced mind 
of a young man. Weighed down by books from our 
childhood and accustomed to read without thinking, what 
we read impresses us so much the less, as, already carry- 
ing within us the passions and the prejudices which fill 
the history and the lives of men, all that they do seems 
to us natural, because we have departed from nature and 
judge of others by ourselves. But let us picture to ourselves 
a young man educated according to my precepts; let us 
imagine my Émile, for whom eighteen years of assiduous 
care have had no other purpose than to preserve an un- 
impaired judgment and a sound heart—let us imagine him, 
at the raising of the curtain, gazing for the first time on 
the stage of the world, or rather placed back of the 
theatre, seeing the actors as they take on or put of 
their attire, and counting the ropes and pulleys with 
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which gross prestige abuses the eyes of the spectators. 
Very soon his first surprise will be succeeded by emotions 
of shame and disdain for his species; he will be indig- 
nant at thus seeing the whole human race, its own dupe, 
stooping to these puerile amusements; he will be afflicted 
to see his brothers tearing one another in pieces for phan- 
toms and turning themselves into ferocious beasts for not 
having been able to content themselves with being men. 

Certainly, with the natural disposition of the pupil, 
with however little prudence the teacher may select his 
course of reading, and however little he may put this 
youth in the way of reflections to be drawn from it, this 
exercise will be for him a course in practical philosophy, 
better surely, and better conceived, than all the vain spec- 
ulations with which the minds of young men in our 
schools are perplexed. 

One step more and we touch the goal. .Self-love is a 
useful but dangerous instrument ; it often wounds the 
hand which uses it, and rarely does good without doing 
evil Émile, on considering his rank in the human spe- 
cies, and seeing himself so happily situated there, will be 
tempted to do honor to his own reason for the work of 
yours, and to attribute to his own merit the effect of his 
good fortune. He will say to himself, I am wise, and men 
are fools. While pitying them he will despise them, and 
while felicitating himself he will esteem himself the more ; 
and feeling himself happier than they are, he will fancy 
that he is more worthy of being so. This is the error to be 
feared most, because it is the most difficult to destroy. If 
he were to remain in this condition, he would have gained 
little from all our services ; and if I were to choose, I do 
not know whether I should not much more prefer the 
illusion of prejudices than that of pride. 

There is no folly, save vanity, of which we can not cure 
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a man who is not a fool. Nothing corrects the latter save 
experience—if, indeed, anything can correct it. At its 
birth, at least, we may prevent it from growing. Do not, 
then, waste your strength in fine arguments to prove to a 
youth that he is a man like others, and subject to the 
same weaknesses. Make him feel this, or he will never 
know it. Here, again, is an exception to my own rule ; 
it is that of voluntarily exposing my pupil to all the ac- 
cidents which may prove to him that he is not wiser than 
we are. I would let flatterers take every advantage of him 
they could. If giddy heads were to entice him into any 
extravagance, I would let him run the risk of it. If 
sharpers were to beset him at play, I would hand him 
over to them to be made their dupe. I would allow him 
to be flattered, plucked, and robbed by them ; and when, 
having stripped him of everything, they were to finish by 
deriding him, I would still thank them in his presence 
for the lessons which they had been so good as to give 
him. The only snares from which I would carefully 
guard him would be those of courtesans. The only con- 
siderations I would have for him would be to share all the 
dangers which I had allowed him to incur and all the 
affronts which I had allowed him to receive. I would 
endure everything in silence, without complaint or re- 
proach, and without ever saying to him a single word on 
the subject; and you may be sure that with this discretion 
well maintained, all that he will have seen me suffer for 
him will make more impression on his heart than what he 
will have suffered himself. 

I can not here avoid exposing the false dignity of 
tutors who, in order foolishly to play the sage, underrate 
their pupils, affect to treat them always as children, and 
always to distinguish themselves from them in whatever 
they make them do. Far from disparaging in this way 
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their young spirits, spare nothing in order to exalt their 
souls; make of them your equals in order that they may 
become such; and if they can not yet ascend to you, de- 
scend to them without shame and without scruple. 

This is not saying that the pupil ought to suppose in 
his teacher an intelligence as limited as his own, and the 
same facility for allowing himself to be deluded. This 
opinion is good for a child, who, not knowing how to see 
anything nor to make any comparisons, puts all the world 
within his reach, and gives his confidence only to those 
who can actually put themselves there. But a young man 
of Émile’s age, and as sensible as he is, is no longer foolish 
enough to be imposed on in this way, and it would not be 
* well if he were. The confidence which he ought to have 
in his tutor is of another sort; it should be based on the 
authority of reason, on superior intelligence, and on ad- 
vantages which the young man is in a condition to ap- 
preciate and of whose utility he is sensible. Long experi- 
ence has convinced him that he is loved by his guide; that 
his guide is a wise and enlightened man, who, wishing 
his happiness, knows what can procure it for him. He 
ought to know that for his own interest it is best for him 
to listen to his advice. Now, if the master were to allow 
himself to be deceived like the disciple, he would lose the 
right to exact deference from him and to give him in- 
struction. Still less ought the pupil to suppose that his 
teacher purposely allows him to fall into snares, and that 
he lays ambushes for his simplicity. What must be done, 
then, in order to shun at the same time these two difficul- 
ties? That which is the best and the most natural : Be 
simple and true as he is; warn him of the dangers to 
which he is exposed ; show them to him clearly, plainly, 
without exaggeration or temper, without pedantic display, 
and especially without giving him your advice for com- 
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mands until they become such, and this imperious tone is 
absolutely necessary. Does he hold out after this, as he 
will often do? Then say no more to him; allow him his 
liberty, follow him, imitate him, cheerfully and frankly 
unbend yourself, and, if it is possible, amuse yourself as 
much as he does. If the consequences become too serious, 
you are always on hand to arrest them; and yet, how 
thoroughly must the young man, a witness of your fore- 
sight and of your kindness, be at the same time impressed 
by one and touched by the other! All his faults are so 
many bonds which he furnishes you for holding him in 
check when it becomes necessary. Now, that which here 


constitutes the greatest art of the teacher is to bring for- 


ward the occasions and to direct the exhortations in such 
a way as to know in advance when the young man will 
yield and when he will hold out, in order to surround 
him everywhere with the lessons of experience without 
ever exposing him to too great dangers. 

Warn him of his faults before he falls into them; but 
when he has fallen into them do not reproach him with 
them : you would merely cause his self-love to rise in re- 
bellion. The lesson which revolts does not profit. I 
know nothing more stupid than this saying, Z éold you so. 
The best means to make him recollect what you have said 
to him is to appear to have forgotten it. On the con- 
trary, when you see him ashamed for not having believed 
you, mildly efface this humiliation by kind words. He 
will become firmly attached to you when he sees that you 
forget yourself for his sake, and that instead of completely 
crushing him you offer him consolation. But if to his 
chagrin you add reproaches, he will hate you, and will 
make it a law no longer to listen to you, as though to 
prove to you that he does not think as you do on the im- 
portance of your advice. 
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The manner of your consolation may still be a means 
of instruction to him, all the more useful because he will 
not distrust it then. In saying to him, for example, that 
a thousand others have committed the same faults, you 
will place him far above his own reckoning; you will cor- 
rect him by not seeming to pity him; for, to one who be- 
lieves he is of more account than other men, it is a very 
mortifying excuse to be consoled by their example ; ; itis 
to conceive that the most that he can assume is that they 
are worth no more than he is. 

The time of faults is the time for fables.* By censur- 
ing the wrong-doer under an unknown mask we instruct 
without offending him ; and he then understands, through 
the truth whose application he makes to himself, that the 
apologue is not a falsehood. The child who has never 
been deceived by flattery understands nothing of the 
fable which I have previously examined ;f but the heed- 
less child who has just been the dupe of a flatterer under- 
stands wonderfully well that the crow was only a block- 
head. Thus, from a fact he derives a maxim ; and the 
experience which he would have soon forgotten becomes 
fixed in his judgment by means of a fable. There is no 
ethical knowledge which can not be acquired through the 





* Rousseau now modifies somewhat his condemnation of fables, 
though he is manifestly wrong in thinking that their real use is in 
the instruction of men—their purpose is not to throw a veil over 
truth, but by means of comparison to bring a great moral truth 
within the comprehension of children. The art of the fabulist con- 
sists in giving to a general truth a concrete and attractive form, or 
in making it easy to infer a general truth from a concrete instance. 
Instruction by fable, by allegory, and by parable, is one of the most 
ancient and effective of teaching devices, and on all accounts is 
worthy of being restored to something of its ancient place of 
honor.—(P.) 

+ The Fox and the Crow. 
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experience of others or through one’s own. In case this 
experience is dangerous, instead of making it ourselves 
we draw the lesson from history. When the trial is with- 
out consequence, it is well for the young man to remain 
exposed to it; then, by means of the apologue, we formu- 
late as maxims the particular cases which are known to 
him. 

I do not intend, however, that these maxims should be 
developed, or even announced. Nothing is so useless, so 
badly conceived, as the moral by which most fables are 
terminated ; as though this moral was not or ought not 
to be developed in the fable itself, in a way to make it 
obvious to the reader! Why, then, by adding this moral 
at the end, take from him the pleasure of finding it for 
himself? Skillful teaching causes the learner to take 
delight in instruction. Now, in order that he may take 
delight in it, his mind must not remain so passive to all 
you say to him that he has absolutely nothing to do to 
understand you. The pride of the teacher must always 
allow some exercise of his own; he must be able to say: 
&“ I conceive, I discern, I act, I instruct myself.” One of 
the things which make the Pantalon of the Italian com. 
edy a bore is the pains he takes to interpret to the pit 
the platitudes which are already too well understood. 
I would not have a tutor be a Pantalon, and still less an 
author. We must always make ourselves understood, but 
we need not always tell everything. He who tells all tells 
little, for at the end we no longer listen to him. What 
signify those four lines which La Fontaine adds to the 
fable of the toad who would swell himself to the size of 
the ox? Was he afraid that he would not be understood ? 
Did this great painter need to write names below the 
objects which he painted? Far from generalizing his 
moral by this process, he particularizes it, restricts it in 
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some sort to the example cited, and prevents its applica- 
tion to others. Before placing the fables of this inim- 
itable author in the hands of a young man, I would have 
stricken from them all those conclusions by which he 
takes the trouble to explain what he has just said so clear- 
ly and agreeably. If your pupi: does not understand the 
fable save through the aid of the explanation, you may 
be sure that he will never understand it even in that Way. 
Again, it is important to give to. these fables an order 
more didactic and more in conformity with the ado- 
lescent’s progress in feeling and intelligence. (Can we 
conceive anything less reasonable than to follow with 
exactness the numerical order of the book, without re- 
gard to need or to occasion? First the crow, then the 
grasshopper, then the frog, then the two mules, etc. I 
have in mind these two mules, because I recollect having 
seen à child who had been educated for finance, and 
whose thoughts were full of the employment which he 
was going to take up, read this fable, learn it by heart, re- 
cite it, and repeat it hundreds and hundreds of times, with- 
out ever drawing from it the least objection to the calling 
to which he was destined. Not only have I never seen chil- 
dreñ make any substantial application of the fables which 
they learn, but I have never seen that any one cared to 
make this application for them. The pretext for this 
study is moral instruction ; but the real object of mother 
and child is to occupy the whole company with him while 
he recites his fables. Thus, while growing up, and when 
it is no longer a question of reciting them, but of deriving 
profit from them, he forgets them all. Once more: It 
belongs only to men to be instructed by fables ; and it 
18 now time for Émile to begin.* 
ne mn ST JA ne at Sin 


* At the age of eighteen. 
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When I see that in the age of their greatest activity 
young people are restricted to purely speculative studies, 
and that afterward, without the least experience, they are 
all at once sent forth into the world and into business, I 
find that reason, no less than nature, is shocked, and I 
am no longer surprised that so few people know how to 
get on in the world. Through what strange turn of mind 
is it that we are taught so many useless things, while the 
art of self-conduct counts for nothing? It is asserted 
that we are trained for society, and yet we are taught as 
though each of us was to spend his life in thinking alone 
in his cell, or in discussing idle questions with the indif- 
ferent. You fancy you are teaching your pupils to live 
by teaching them certain contortions of the body and 
certain verbal formula which have no significance. I 
also have taught my Émile to live, for I have taught him 
to livé by himself, and, in addition, to know how to 
earn his daily bread. But this is not enough. In order 
to live in the world, we must know how to get on with 
men, and must know the instruments which give us a 
hold on them; we must calculate the action and reaction 
of individual interest in civil society, and must foresee 
events so accurately that we shall rarely be deceived in 
our enterprises, or at least shall always take the means 
most likely to succeed. The laws do not permit young 
men to transact their own business and to dispose of 
their own property; but of what use would these pre- 
cautions be to them if up to the prescribed age they 
could acquire no experience? They would have gained 
nothing by waiting, and would be just as inexperienced 
at twenty-five as at fifteen. Doubtless, a young man 
blinded by his ignorance or deceived by his passions 
must be prevented from doing harm to himself; but at 
every age it is permissible to be beneficent ; at every age, 
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under the direction of a wise man, protection may be 
given to the unfortunate whose only need is proper sup- 
ort. 

È Nurses and mothers become attached to children 
through the service they render them; the exercise of 
the social virtues fiils the heart with the love of human- 
ity. T6 is by doing good that we become good; I do not 
know of a surer process. Interest your pupil in all the 
good deeds which are within his reach. Let the cause of 
the poor always be his own; let him assist them, not 
only with his purse, but with his good offices; let him 
serve them, protect them, and consecrate to them his per- 
son and his time; let him make himself their man of 
business ; he will never perform so noble a service during 
the course of his life. How many of the oppressed, 
whose petitions have never been heard, will obtain justice 
when he shall demand it for them with that intrepid 
firmness which is given by the exercise of virtue; when 
he will force open the doors of the great and the rich; 
and when he will go, if necessary, even to the foot of the 
throne, to make heard the petitions of the unfortunate, to 
whom every way of approach is closed by their misery, 
and whom the fear of being punished for wrongs which 
have been done them prevents even from daring to utter 
a word of complaint ! 

But shall we make of Émile a knight-errant, a re- 
dresser of wrongs, a paladin? Shall he go to meddle 
before public affairs, make himself the sage and defender 
of the laws before the great, before magistrates, before 
the prince, and become a solicitor before judges, and 
an advocate in the courts? I know nothing of all this. 
The nature of things is not changed by the use of banter 
and ridicule. He will do whatever he knows to be useful 


and good. He will do nothing more, and he knows that 
18 
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nothing is useful and good for him which is not befit- 
ting his age. He knows that his first duty is toward 
himself; that young men ought to distrust themselves, 
to be circumspect in their conduct, respectful in the 
presence of older persons, reserved and disereet in speak- 
ing only on proper occasions, modest in indifferent things, 
but bold in well-doing, and courageous in speaking the 
truth. Such were those illustrious Romans who, before 
being admitted to office, spent their youth in punishing 
crime and defending innocence, with no other thought 
than that of improving themselves by serving justice and 
protecting good morals. 

Émile loves neither disturbance nor quarrels, neither 
among men,* nor even among animals. He will never 





* But if some one seeks a quarrel with him, what will he dof 
I reply that he will never have a quarrel: that he will never con- 
duct himself so as to have one. But, after all, some one will re- 
join: Who is there who is safe from a blow or from an insult on the 
part of a brute, a drunkard, or a bold rascal who, in order to have 
the pleasure of killing his man, begins by insulting him ? This is a 
different thing. It is not necessary that the honor or the life of 
citizens should be at the mercy of a brute, a drunkard, or a bold 
rascal ; and we can no more preserve ourselves from such an acci- 
dent than from the fallof a tile. A blow and an insult received and 
suffered are civil consequences which no wisdom can foresee and 
the victim of which no tribunal can avenge. In such cases the in- 
sufficiency of the laws restores to one his independence ; he then 
becomés sole magistrate and sole judge between the offender and 
himself; he is sole interpreter and minister of the law of Nature; 
he owes himself justice, and can alone render it; and there is no 
government on the earth insane enough to punish him for having 
justified himself in such a case. I do not say that he ought to 
fight, for this is folly; but I do say that he owes justice to himself, 
and that he is sole dispenser of it. Without so many useless edicts 
against duels, if [ were sovereign, I guarantee that there should 
never be a blow or an insult given within my domains, and this 
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incite two dogs to fight, and will never cause a cat to be 
pursued by à dog. This spirit of peace is an effect of 
his education, which, not having fomented self-love and 
a high opinion of himself, has prevented him from seek- 
ing his pleasures in domination and in the misfortunes 
of others. He suffers when he sees suffering. This is 
a natural feeling. That which hardens a young man 
and causes him to take pleasure in seeing à sensible 
creature tormented is that turn of vanity which makes 
him regard himself as exempt from the same suffering 
through his wisdom or through his superiority. He who 
bas been preserved from this turn of mind can not fall 
into the vice which is the consequence of it. Hence 
Émile loves peace. The image of happiness charms him, 
and when he can contribute toward producing it he has an 
additional means of sharing in it. I have not supposed 
that while seeing the unfortunate he has for them only 
that sterile and cruel pity which contents itself with 
pitying the evils which it can cure. His active benefi- 


A 


by a very simple means, one with which courts would have nothing 
to do. However it may be, Émile knows in such cases the justice 
which he owes to himself and the example which he owes to the 
safety of men of honor. It does not depend on the bravest man to 
prevent himself from being insulted, but it does depend on him to 
prevent another from long boasting of having insulted him.* 

* Rousseau's theory of natural right is here extended to its 
logical conclusion : men, On occasion, may resume the natural 
rights which society had extorted from them, and may punish 
offenders without the intervention of legal processes, Much of our 
Fourth-of-July oratory fosters this political heresy: This is a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, by the people; and the easy 
inference is that when the people become dissatisfied with the pro- 
tection promised them by the laws they may resume their delegated 
authority, and become their own court, judge, and executioner, 
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cence soon gives him knowledge which, with a harder 
heart, he would not have acquired, or which he would 


have acquired much later. If he sees discord prevailing. 


among his companions, he seeks to reconcile them; if he 
sees persons in affliction, he informs himself of the cause 
of their sorrows ; if he sees two men hating each other, 
he wishes to know the cause of their enmity; if he sees a 
victim of oppression groaning under the vexations of the 
powerful and the rich, he seeks for ways by which these 
vexations may be made to cease; and in the interest 
which he takes in all the unfortunate, the means for cur- 
ing their ills are never matters of indifference for him. 
What, then, have we to do to avail ourselves of these 
dispositions in a manner suitable to his age ? To regu- 
late his good offices and his knowledge, and to employ his 
zeal in augmenting them. 

I do not grow weary of repeating that all the lessons 
of young men should be given in actions rather than in 
words. Let them learn nothing in books that can be taught 
them by experience. “What an extravagant idea to train 
them in speaking without a topic for discussion, and to 
fancy that they can be made to feel, on the benches of a 
college, the energy of a language of the passions and all the 
force of the art of persuading, without being interested in 
some one who is to be persuaded! All the precepts of 
rhetorie seem but pure verbiage to one who does not see 
that they can be employed to his advantage. Of what 
importance is it to a scholar to know how Hannibal pro- 
ceeded in order to prevail upon his soldiers to cross the 
Alps? If, in place of these magnificent harangues, you 
tell him how he ought to proceed in order to induce his 
master to grant him a leave of absence, you may be sure 
that he will be more attentive to your rules. 

The more I think of it, the more I am convinced that 
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in thus putting beneficence in action and drawing from 
our good or bad success reflections on their causes, there 
is little useful knowledge which can not be cultivated in 
the mind of a young man; and that, with all the real 
knowledge which can be acquired in colleges, he will 
acquire a still more important science in addition, which 
is the application of this acquisition to the usages of life. 

What grand designs I see arranged, little by little, in 
bismind! What subiime sentiments stifle in his heartthe 
germ of petty passions! What clearness of judgment and 
what accuracy of reason I see formed in him by his cult- 
ured propensities and from the experience which concen- 
trates the desires of a great soul within the narrow limits 
of the possible, and causes a man superior to others, but 
not able to raise them to his level, to know how to con- 
descend to theirs! The true principles of the just, the 
true models of the beautiful, all the moral relations of 
beïings, and all the ideas of order, are engraved in his un- 
derstanding; he sees the place of each thing, and the 
cause which removes the thing from its place; he sees 
what can produce the good, and what prevents it. With- 
out having experienced the human passions, he knows 
their illusions and their manner of acting. 

Consider that, while wishing to form the man of na- 
ture, it is not proposed for this purpose to make a savage 
of him and to banish him to the depths of a forest; but 
that, confined within the social vortex, it suffices that he 
does not allow himself to be drawn there either by the 
passions or the opinions of men; that he see with his eyes 
and feel with his heart; and that he be governed by no 
authority save that of his own reason. 

Locke would have us begin with the study of mind, 
and pass thence to the study of the body. This is the 
method of superstition, of prejndice, and of error, but not 
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that of reason, nor even of well-ordered nature; it is to 
close one’s eyes in order to learn how to see. We must 
have studied the body for a long time in order to form a 
correct notion of mind and to suspect that it exists. The 
contrary order serves only to establish materialism. 

I foresee that many of my readers will be surprised to 
see me pursue the entire primary period of my pupil’s 
education without speaking to him of religion. At the 
age of fifteen he did not know that he had a soul, and per- 
haps at eighteen it is not yet time for him to learn it; 
for, if he learn it sooner than is necessary, he runs the 
risk of never knowing it. 

Let us refrain from announcing the truth to those who 
are not in a condition to understand it, for this is equiva- 
lent to substituting error for it. It would be much better 
to have no idea of the Divinity, than to have ideas which 
are low, fanciful, wrongful, or unworthy of him. Not to 
know the Divinity is a lesser evil than to have unworthy 
conceptions of him. “I would much prefer,” says the 
good Plutarch, “that one should believe there is no Plu- 
tarch in existence, than to say that Plutarch is unjust, 
envious, jealous, and so tyrannical as to exact more than 
he gives power to perform.” 

The great evil of the deformed images of the Divinity 
which are traced in the minds of children is that they 
remain there as long as they live, and that when they have 
become men they have no other conception of God than 
that of their childhood. In Switzerland I once saw a 
good and pious mother so convinced of this truth, that 
she would not instruct her son in religion in his child- 
hood for fear that, satisfied with this rude instruction, 
he would neglect a better at the age of reason. This 
child never heard God spoken of save with seriousness 
and reverence ; and the moment he attempted to speak 
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of him himself silence was imposed on him, as though 
the subject were too sublime and too grand for him. 
This reserve excited his curiosity, and his self-love yearned 
for the moment when he might know this mystery which 
was so carefully kept from him. The less one spoke to 
him of God, and the less he was suffered to speak of him 
himself, the more his thoughts were occupied with him; 
that child saw God everywhere. And what I would fear 
from this air of mystery indiscreetly affected is, that by 
exciting the imagination of a young man too vividly 
his head might be turned, and that finally he would be- 
come à fanatic instead of a believer.* 4 

But let us fear nothing of this sort for my Émile, who, 
constantly refusing his attention to whatever is beyond 
his reach, hears with the most profound indifference the 
things which he does not understand. There are so many 
things respecting which he is accustomed to say that they 
do not fall within his province, that an additional one 
scarcely embarrasses him; and when he begins to be dis- 
turbed by these great questions, it is not from having 
heard them proposed, but because the natural progress 

* One of Rousseaw’s cardinal doctrines is the progressive devel- 
opment of the child’s powers; but he seéms to miss the truth that 
there is a corresponding progress in the child’s knowledge, Émile 
shall not read fables till he can form a clear comprehension of them ; 
Shall not learn the demonstration of a proposition till the logical 
faculty has been fully developed; and shall have no notion of the 
Supreme Being till the time comes when he can form an adequate 
notion of him. Sk. Paul was wiser: “ When L was a child I spake 
as à child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; but when 
I became a man I put away childish things.” The natural genesis 
of knowledge is from the vague to the definite. Rude notions suf- 
fice for the child; they serve his present needs best, and are the 


necessary antecedents to the higher form of knowledge which is 
befitting to men.—(P.) 
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of his intelligence carries his researches in that direc- 
tion.* 

We work in concert with Nature, and while she is 
forming the physical man, we are trying to form the 
moral man; but our progress is not the same. The body 
is already robust and strong while the soul is still lan- 
guishing and feeble, and notwithstanding all that human 
art can do, temperament always precedes reason. It is to 
hold the one and to excite the other that we have so far 
devoted all our care, so that as far as possible man might 
always be one. While developing the disposition we have 
diverted his nascent sensibility ; we have regulated it by 
cultivating the reason. Intellectual objects modify the 
impressions of sensible objects. By ascending to the prin- 
ciple of things we have withdrawn him from the empire 
of the senses. It was easy to rise from the study of Na- 
ture to the search for its author. 

When we have reached this point what new holds we 
have gained on our pupil! What new means we have 
of speaking to his heart! It is only then that he finds 
his real interest in being good and in doing good, with no 
regard to men, and without being forced to it by the laws ; 
in being just between God and himself ; in performing 
his duty, even at the cost of his life; and in maintaining 
purity of heart, not only for the love of order to which 
each always prefers the love of self, but for the love of his 
Creator which is mingled with this very love of self, in 
order that he may finally enjoy the lasting happiness 
which the repose of a good conscience and the contem- 
plation of that Supreme Being promise him in the other 


* Atthis point intervenes the Savoyard Vicar’s Confession of 
Faith, a sort of philosophical gospel of deism and natural religion. 
It forms a religious tract too long to quote, and a mere extract 
would give only a very imperfect idea of it.—(P.) 
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life, after having made a good use of this. Depart from 
this, and I see nothing but injustice, hypocrisy, and false- 
hood among men; and the individual interest which, in 
competition, necessarily prevails over everything else, 
teaches each of them to adorn vice with the mask of vir- 
tue. Let all other men consult my happiness at the ex- 
pense of their own ; let everything have reference to me 
alone ; let the whole human race die, if necessary, in pain 
and in wretchedness, in order to spare me a moment of 
sorrow or of hunger: such is the inward language of 
every unbeliever who reasons. Yes, I will maïntain it as 
long as I live: whoever has said in his heart there is no 
God, and speaks differently, is but a liar or a fool. 

The true moment of nature finally comes, as it ne- 
cessarily must. Since man must die, he must reproduce 
himself in order that the species may endure and the 
order of the world be preserved. When, by signs which 
I have mentioned, you have a presentiment of the critical 
moment, instantly and forever abandon your former man- 
ner with him. He is still your disciple, but he is no 
longer your pupil. He is your friend—he is a man; hence- 
forth treat him as such. 

What! must I abdicate my authority when it is the 
most necessary? Must the adult be abandoned to him- 
self at the moment when he is the least capable of self- 
conduct, and is in danger of making the greatest mis- 
takes? Must I renounce my rights when it is of the most 
importance to him that I use them ? 

I freely acknowledge that, if coming in direct collision 
with his nascent desires, you were stupidly to treat as 
crimes the new needs which make themselves felt within 
him, you would not long be listened to by him; but the 
moment you abandon my method I am no longer respon- 
sible to you for anything. Always recollect that you 
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are the minister of Nature; you are never to be her 
enemy. 

But what course shall we follow? All that is to be 
expected here is the alternative of favoring his propen- 
sities or of opposing them ; of being his tyrant or his ac- 
complice; and both have such dangerous consequences 
that it is only too difficult to decide between them. 

Considering that Nature has no fixed limit which can 
not be advanced or retarded, I think I may assume that, 
without departing from her law, Émile has remained up 
to this time, through my care, in his primitive innocence ; 
and I see this happy epoch ready to terminate. Sur- 
rounded by ever-increasing perils, he is on the point of 
escaping from me on the first occasion, regardless of all I 
may do; and this occasion will not be slow in making its 
appearance. He will follow the blind instinct of his 
senses, and a thousand to one he will be lost. I have re- 
flected too much on the manners of men not to see the 
invincible influence of this first moment on the rest of his 
life. If I dissimulate and pretend to see nothing, he takes 
advantage of my weakness ; thinking that he deceives me, 
he holds me in contempt, and I am the accomplice of his 
ruin. If I attempt to hold him back, the time for it is 
passed, and he no longer listens to me. I become dis- 
agreeable to him, odious, unendurable, and he will not be 
likely to lose any time in getting rid of me. There is 
therefore, henceforth, only one reasonable course for me 
to take: and this is, to make him accountable to himself 
for his actions, to shield him, at least, from the surprises 
of error, and to show him without concealment the perils 
by which he is surrounded. Up to this time I have held 
him back through his ignorance; but now he must be 
controlled by his intelligence. 

These new instructions are important, and it behooves 
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us to discuss matters from a higher point of view. This 
is the moment, so to speak, for presenting to him myac- . 
count, by showing him the use that has been made of his 
time and of my own; for declaring to him what he is and 
what I am; what I have done and what he has done; 
what we owe to each other, all his moral relations, and all 
the engagements which he has contracted; what point 
he has reached in the progress of his faculties, what part 
of the route remains to be traversed, the difficulties he 
will find there, the means for overcoming them, and how 
far I am able to aid him ; then, how far he aloneis hence- 
forth able to aid himself; lastly, the critical point where 
he now stands, the new perils which surround him, and 
all the valid reasons which should induce him to watch 
attentively over himself before listening to his nascent 
desires. 

Recollect that for adult conduct we must adopt the 
very reverse of the course you have followed in the man- 
agement of a child. Do not hesitate to instruct him in 
those dangerous mysteries which you have so long con- 
cealed from him with so much care. Since he must 
finally know them, it is important that he learn them 
neither from another nor from himself, but from you 
alone. For fear of surprise, he must know his enemy, 
since he will henceforth be compelled to fight him. 

Young men who are found wise on these subjects, 
without knowing how they became so, have never gained 
their wisdom with impunity. This indiscreet instruction, 
as it can not have an honest purpose, at least sullies the 
imagination of those who receive it, and disposes them to 
the vices of those who giveit. This is not all : domes- 
tics thus insinuate themselves into the mind of the child, 
gain his confidence, make him regard his tutor as a gloomy 
and disagreeable person, and one of the favorite purposes 
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of their secret gossip is to slander him. When the pupil 
has reached this point the master may retire, for there is 
no longer any good that he can do. 

But why does the child choose secret confidants ? 
Always through the tyranny of those who govern him. 
Why should he conceal himself from them if he were not 
forced to do so? Why should he complain of them if he 
had no subject of complaint? Naturally they are his first 
confidants ; and we see from the eagerness with which he 
comes to tell them what he thinks, that he believes that he 
has only half thought it until he has told them. Consider 
that, if the child fears neither lecture nor reprimand on 
your part, he will always tell you everything ; and that 
no one will dare confide anything to him which he ought 
to conceal from you, if he is very sure that he will conceal 
nothing from you. 

So long as he continues thus to open his heart freely 
to me, and tell me with pleasure whatever he feels, I have 
nothing to fear—the danger is not yet near; but if he be- 
comes more timid and more reserved, and I perceive in 
his conversation the first embarassment from shame, the 
instinct is already developing itself, and the idea of evil 
is already beginning to be associated with it. There is no 
longer a moment to lose; and, if I do not make haste to 
instruct him, he will soon be instructed in spite of 
myself. 

Reading, solitude, idleness, an aimless and sedentary 
life, intercourse with young men and women, these are 
the paths dangerous to open to one of his age, and 
which ceaselessly keep him alongside of peril. It is 
through other sensible objects that I divert his senses; it 
is by tracing another course for his inclinations that I 
turn them aside from the one which they began to follow ; 
it is by exercising his body at painful labor that I arrest 
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the activity of the imagination that is leading him 
away. 

When the hands are fully occupied, the imagination is 
in repose; when the body is very weary, the heart does not 
become excited. The promptest and easiest precaution 
is to take him away from local danger. At first I re- 
move him from cities, far from objects capable of tempt- 
ing him. Butthis is notenough. In what desert, in what 
wild retreat, will he escape the images which pursue him ? 
It is of no account to withdraw him from dangerous 
objects, if I do not also withdraw him from the recol- 
lection of them ; if I do not find the art of detaching 
him from everything. If I do not distract his attention 
from himself, I might as well leave him where he was. 

Émile knows a trade, but this trade is not our resource 
here; he loves and understands agriculture, but agri- 
culture does not suffice us. The occupations which he 
knows become routine; in devoting himself to them it is 
as though he were doing nothing ; he is thinking of a 
wholly different thing; head and hands are acting sep- 
arately. What is needed is a new occupation which in- 
terests him by its novelty, which keeps him in good 
humor, gives him pleasure, occupies his attention, and 
keeps him in training—an occupation of which he is pas: e 
sionately fond and in which he is wholly absorbed. Now 
the only one which seems to me to fulfill all these condi- 
tions is hunting. If hunting is ever an innocent pleasure, 
if it is ever fitting for a man, it is now that we must have 
recourse to it. Émile has everything necessary for success 
in it; he is robust, dexterous, patient, indefatigable. 
Without fail he will contract à taste for this exercise ; 
he will throw into it all the ardor of his age ; for a time, 
at least, he will lose in it all the dangerous inclinations 
which spring from idleness. Hunting toughens the heart 
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as well as the body; it accustoms us to blood and to 
cruelty. Diana has been represented as the enemy of love, 
and the allegory is very appropriate. The languors of 
love spring only from a pleasing repose ; violent exercise 
suppresses tender emotions. 

Never employ dry reasoning with the young ; therefore 
clothe reason with a body, if you would make it effect- 
ive. Cause the language of the intellect to pass through 
the heart, in order that you may make it understood. I 
repeat it, cold arguments may determine our opinions, but 
not our actions ; they cause us to believe, but not to act; 
we demonstrate what must be thought, but not what must 
be done. If this is true for men in general, it is all the 
more true for young men who are still enveloped in their 
senses, and who think only as they imagine. 

I shall carefully refrain, therefore, even after the prep- 
arations of which I have spoken, from going suddenly 
into Émile’s chamber to treat him to a long and dull dis 
course on the subject designed for his instruction. I will 
begin by arousing his imagination ; I will choose the time, 
the place, and the objects most favorable for the impres- 
sion which I wish to make; I will summon the whole of 
Nature, so to speak, to witness our conferences ; I will call 
the Eternal, whose work Nature is, to witness the truth of 
what I shall say; I will make him the judge between 
Émile and myself ; I will mark the place where we are, the 
rocks, the woods, and the mountains which surround us, as 
so many monuments to his engagements and my own; 
and in my eyes, my accent, and my gestures, I will put the 
enthusiasm and ardor with which I wish to inspire him. 
Then I shall speak to him, and he will hear me; I shall grow 
tender, and he will be moved. By impressing myself with 
the sanctity of my duties I shall give him a greater respect 
for his own. I will employ images and figures to give ani- 
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mation and force to my reasoning. I will not be tedious 
and diffuse by the use of lifeless maxims, but will abound 
in overflowing emotions. My reasoning will be grave and 
sententious, but my heart will never have said enough. It 
is then, while showing him all I have done for him, that 
I shall show it to him as done for myself, and he will see 
in my tender affection the reason of all my cares. What 
surprise, what agitation I shall cause him by this sudden 
change in my manner of speech! Instead of contracting 
his soul by always speaking to him of his own interest, it is 
of mine alone that I shall henceforth speak to him, and I 
shall affect him the more by it. I shall make his young 
heart burn with all the feelings of friendship, generosity, 
and gratitude which I have already caused to spring up 
there, and which are so sweet to cherish. I will press 
him to my heart while shedding over him tears of tender- 
ness, and LE will say to him: “You are my all, my child, 
my workmanship ; it is from your happiness that I expect 
my own; if you frustrate my hopes, you rob me of twenty 
years of life, and becloud my old age with unhappiness.” 
It is thus that we make ourselves heard by a young man, 
and engrave in the depths of his heart the remembrance 
of what we have told him. 

If I have been able to take all the necessary precau- 
tions in the use of these maxims, and to hold with my 
Emile the conversations adapted to the juncture to which 
his progress in years has brought him, I do not doubt for 
an instant that he will come of himself to the point where 
I wish to lead him; that he will put himself with eager- 
ess under my protection ; and that he will say to me, with 
all the warmth of his age, when pressed by the dangers 
which he sees surrounding him: “ Q my friend, my pro- 
tector, my master, resume the authority which you would 
lay down at the moment when it most concerns me that 
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it should remain with you. Thus far you have had this 
authority only through my weakness, but you shall 
henceforth have it through my will, and it shall be the 
more sacred to me on this account. Protect me from all 
the enemies who assail me, and especially from those whom 
I carry with me and who betray me. Watch over your 
work to the end, that it may remain worthy of you. Itis 
my constant wish to obey your laws, and this forever. If 
I ever disobey you, it will be against my will Make me 
free by protecting me against the passions which assail 
me; prevent me from being their slave, and compel me to 
be my own master by not obeying my senses, but my rea- 
son.” 

When you have brought your pupil to this point (and 
if he does not come toit it will be your fault), be on your 
guard against taking him too quickly at his word, for fear 
that, if your control should ever seem to him too harsh, 
he might think himself entitled to escape from it by ac- 
cusing you of having taken him by surprise. Itisat this 
moment that reserve and gravity are in place; and this 
tone will affect him all the more because it will be the 
first occasion on which he will have seen you assume it. 

How narrow one must be to see in the nascent desires 
of a young man only an obstacle to the lessons of reason ! 
As for myself, I see in them the true means of making 
him docile to these very lessons. We have no hold on the 
passions save through the passions; it is through their 
empire that we must make war on their tyranny, and it is 
always from Nature herself that we must draw the instru- 
ments proper for controlling her. 

Émile is not made for living always in solitude; as a 
member of society he ought to fulfill its duties. Made to 
live with men, he ought to know them. He knows men 
in general, and it remains for him to know them as in- 
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dividuals. He knows what is done in the worid, and it 
remains for him to see how men liveinit. It is time to 
show him the exterior of that grand stage whose concealed 
workings he already knows. He will no longer entertain 
for it the stupid admiration of a young rattle-brain, but 
the discernment of an upright, an accurate mind. His 
passions will be able to impose on him, doubtless; but 
when will it happen that they do not impose on those who 
abandon themselves to them ? But at least he will not be 
deceived by the passions of others. If he sees them, he 
will see them with the eye of a sage, without being influ- 
enced by their examples or seduced by their prejudices. 
As there is a proper age for the study of the sciences, 
there isæalso one for properly apprehending the use of the 
world. Whoever learns this use too young follows it all 
his life without choice or reflection, and, although with 
self-conceit, without ever really knowing what he does ; 
but he who learns it and sees the reasons of it, follows it 
with more discernment, and consequently with more pro- 
priety and grace. Give me a child of twelve years who 
knows nothing at all, and at fifteen I will guarantee to 
make him as wise as he whom you have instructed from 
infancy; but with this difference, that the knowledge of 
your pupil will be only in his memory, while that of mine 
will be in his judgment. So also, introduce a young man 
of twenty into the world ; if well trained, he will in one 
year be more amiable and more judiciously polished than 
he whom you have reared there from infancy ; for the 
first, being capable of feeling the reasons of all the pro- 
cedures relative to age, condition, and sex, which constitute 
this usage, can reduce them to principles and extend them 
to unforeseen cases; whereas the other, having only rou- 


tine for his sole guide, is embarrassed the moment there is 
a departure from it. 
19 
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It is true, on the other hand, that we must not wait 
too long. Whoever has passed all his youth at a distance 
from cultivated society will maïntain there for the rest 
- of his life an air of embarrassment and restraint, a style 
of conversation that is always inappropriate, and dull and 
awkward manners which the habit of living there no 
longer corrects, and which become only the more ridicu- 
lous by the effort to escape from them. Each kind of in- 
struction has its fit time which must be known, and its 
dangers which must be avoided. There are special dan- 
gers clustering around the subject in hand; but I shall 
not expose my pupil to them without taking precautions 
to shield him from them. 

Your heart, I say to the young man, has need of a 
companion, and we are going to look for one who is suit- 
able for you. We shall not find her easily, perhaps, for 
true merit is always rare; but we shall neither be in haste 
nor discouraged. Doubtless there is such an one, and we 
shall at last find her, or at least one who approaches our 
ideal the nearest. With a project so flattering for him, 
I introduce him into society. What need have I to say 
more ofit? Do you not see that I have done all that is 
necessary ? 

In describing to him the lady whom I destined for 
him, imagine whether I shall be able to make myself 
heard on the subject; whether I can make agreeable and 
dear to him the qualities which he ought to love; whether 
I shall be able to bring all his feelings into conformity 
with what he ought to seek or shun. L[ must be the 
most unskillful of men if I do not make him enamored 
in advance without knowing the object of his affections. 
It does not matter that the object which I picture to him 
is imaginary ; it suffices that it disgusts him with those 
who might tempt him, and that he everywhere finds com- 
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parisons which make him prefer his dream to the real 
objects which will excite his attention. What is real 
love itself, if not a dream, a fiction, an illusion? We love 
the picture which we form much more than the object to 
which we apply it. If we saw what we love exactly as it 
is, there would no longer be any love in the world. When 
we cease to love, the person whom we loved remains the 
same as before, but we no longer see her the same. The 
veil of delusion falls, and love vanishes. Now, by fur- 
nishing the imaginary object, I am the master of compar- 
isons, and easily prevent the illusion of real objects. 

For this purpose I do not wish the young man to be 
deceived by painting for him a model of perfection which 
can not exist; but I will so choose the faults of his sweet- 
heart that they befit him, please him, and serve to correct 
his own. Nor do I wish to deceive him by falsely assert- 
ing that the object depicted to him really exists; but if 
he is pleased with the picture, it will soon make him wish 
for the original. 

But whether he personify or not the object which I 
shall have made endearing to him, this model, if it is 
well conceïived, will not attach him the less to whatever 
resembles it, and will give him no less repulsion for what- 
ever does not resemble it than as if the object were real. 
What an advantage to preserve his heart from the dan- 
gers to which his person must be exposed, to restrain his 
senses through his imagination, and especially to rescue 
him from those mistresses of education who make it so 
costly, and who train a young man to politeness only by 
divesting him of all his honor! Sophie is so modest ! 
How will he view their advances ? Sophie has such sim- 
plicity! How will he love their airs ? There is too great 
a distance between his ideals and his observations for 
the latter ever to be dangerous to him. 
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You can not imagine how Émile, at the age of twenty, 
can be docile. How different our ideas are! As for me, 
I can not conceive how he could be docile at ten; for 
what hold had I on him at that age? It cost me the 
cares of fifteen years to secure that hold. I was not then 
educating him, but was preparing him for being edu- 
cated. He is now sufficiently trained to be docile; he 
recognizes the voice of friendship, and can be obedient to 
reason. I grant to him, it is true, the appearance of 
independence; but he was never in more complete sub- 
jection, for his obedience is the result of his will So 
long as I could not make myself the master of his will 
I remained master of his person; I did not take a step 
from him. Now I sometimes leave him to himself, 
because I always govern him. On leaving him, I em- 
brace him, and say to him with an air of assurance : 
& Émile, I confide you to my friend; I intrust you to his 
honest heart, and he will be accountable to me for you.” 

What precautions to be taken with a young man of 
good birth, before exposing him to the scandalous man- 
ners of the times! These precautions are painful, but 
they are indispensable; it is through neglect on this 
point that so many of the young are lost. It is through 
the disorders of early life that men degenerate, and that 
we see them become what they are to-day. 

In whatever station he may have been born, and into 
whatever society he may begin to introduce himself, his 
first appearance shall be simple and without display. 
God forbid that he shall be so unfortunate as to shine 
there! The qualities which instantly attract attention 
are not his; he neither has them nor wishes to have them. 
He sets too little value on the judgments of men to incur 
their prejudices, and is not at all anxious to be esteemed 
before being known. His manner of presenting himself 
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is neither modest nor vain, but natural and true. He 
knows neither constraint nor disguise, and is the same in 
society as when alone and without witness. On this 
account will he be rude, scornful, and attentive to no 
one? Just the contrary. If, alone, he takes no account 
whatever of other men, does it follow that he should take 
no account of them while living with them? He indi- 
cates no preference for them over himself in his manners, 
because he does not prefer them in his heart; but, on the 
other hand, he does not treat them with an indifference 
which he is very far from feeling ; if he has not the for- 
malities of politeness, he has the active instincts of human- 
ity. He does not love to see any one suffer. He will not 
offer his place to another through affectation, but will 
yield it to him voluntarily through goodness of heart, if, 
seeing him neglected, he thinks that this neglect morti- 
fies him; for it will cost my young man less to remain 
standing voluntarily than to see the other remain stand- 
ing by compulsion. 

He speaks little, because he hardly cares to occupy 
the attention of others; for the same reason, he says 
only things that are of some importance ; otherwise, what 
excuse has he for engaging in conversation? Émile is 
too wise ever to be a babbler. HExcessive prattle neces- 
sarily comes either from pretension to wit—of which I 
shall speak hereafter—or from the value put on trifles 
which we are silly enough to think are valued as highly 
by others as by ourselves. He who has such a knowl- 
edge of things as to give to all of them their real value, 
never speaks too much, for he can also appreciate the 
attention which is given him, and the interest which can 
be taken in his conversation. Generally speaking, people 
who know little speak much, and people who know much 
speak little. It is plain that an ignorant man thinks 
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everything that he knows is important, and so tells it to 
everybody. But a wise man does not readily open his 
stores; he will have too much to say, and he sees that | 
there is still more to be said after he is done, and so he 
remains silent. Far from shocking the manners of others, 
Émile conforms to them with good grace; not for the 
sake of seeming well informed in social usages, nor to 
affect the airs of a polished gentleman, but, on the con- 
trary, for the sake of escaping notice, for fear that he 
may be observed ; and he is never more at easé than when 
no one is paying attention to him. 

Although, on entering society, he is in absolute igno- 
rance of its usages, he is not on this account timid and 
nervous. If he keeps in the background, it is not through 
embarrassment, but because in order to see well, he must 
not be seen; for he is hardly disturbed by what people 
think of him, and ridicule does not cause him the least 
fear. It is on this account that, always being calm and 
cool, he is not troubled by bashfulness. Whether he is 
observed or not, whatever he does is always the very best 
he can do; and being wholly free to observe others, he 
° catches their manners with an ease that is not possible 
to the slaves of opinion. We may say that he learns the 
habits of society the more readily, precisely because he 
sets but little value on them. : 

I grant that with principles so different, Émile will 
not be like other people, and may God preserve him from 
ever being so! But in so far as he ïs different from 
others he will be neither disagreeable nor ridiculous; the 
difference will be felt, but will occasion no inconvenience. 
Émile will be, if you please, an amiable foreigner, and 
at first his peculiarities will be pardoned by saying : “ He 
will outgrow all that!” In the end, people will become 
perfectly accustomed to his manners, and, seeing that 
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he does not change them, he will again be pardoned for 
them by saying : “ He was made so ! ” | 

He will not be féfed in society as a popular man, but 
people will love him without knowing why. No one will 
extol his understanding, but he will readily be accepted 
as an umpire among men of genius ; his own comprehen- 
sion will be clear and limited, and he will have good 
sense and sound judgment. Never running after new 
ideas, he could not pride himself on his wit. I have 
made him feel that all ideas which are wholesome and 
truly useful to men are the first that were known, that 
they have ever constituted the true bonds of society, and 
that all that is left for transcendent minds to do is to 
distinguish themselves by ideas which are pernicious and 
dangerous to the human race.* This manner of gain- 
ing admiration scarcely affects him; he knows where he 
ought to find the happiness of his life, and in what Way 
he can contribute to the happiness of others. The sphere 
of his knowledge does not extend beyond what is profit- 
able. His route is straight and well defined. Not being 
tempted to step aside from it, he is Lost among those 
who follow it. He aims neither at eccentricity nor brill- 
iancy. Émile is a man of good sense, and wishes to be 
nothing else; any attempt to hurt his feelings by this 
title will be in vain, for he will always think himself 
honored by it. 

Although the desire to please does not leave him 
absolutely indifferent to the opinion of others, he will 
accept only so much of that opinion as relates directly 
to his own person, without caring for those arbitrary 
appreciations which have no law save fashion or preju- 


* This is good philosophy, but has a strange sound when uttered 
by Rousseau.—(P.) 
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dice.. He will have the pride of wishing to do well what- 
ever he ündertakes, and even of wishing to do better than 
others. In running he would be the fleetest, in a con- 
test the strongest, in work the most clever, and in games 
of skill the most dexterous; but he will care little for 
advantages which are not clear in themselves, but which 
need to be established by the judgment of others—as of 
having more genius than another, of being a better talker, 
of being more learned, etc. ; still less those which become 
no one, as of being better born, of being thought richer, 
more respectable, more highly esteemed, and of overawing 
by a grander display. 

Loving men because they are his fellows, he will love 
those in particular who resemble him the most, because 
he will feel that he is good ; and judging of this resem- 
blance by conformity of taste in things moral, in what- 
ever pertains to a good character he will be very glad to 
be approved. He will not say exactly that he rejoices 
because people approve him, but that he rejoices because 
people approve the good he has done ; and that he rejoïces 
because the people who honor him honor themselves in 
doing it. So long as they judge in this wholesome way, 
it will be a fine thing to obtain their esteem. 

Studying men through their manners in society, just 
as he previously studied them through their passions in 
history, he will often have occasion to reflect on what 
gratifies or shocks the human heart. In this way he 
philosophizes on the principles of taste, and this is the 
study that is proper for him during this period. 

If, in order to cultivate the taste of my disciple, I 
had to choose between countries where this culture is yet 
to be born and others where it has degenerated, I would 
follow the retrograde order: I would begin his round 
with the latter and finish it with the former. The reason 
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of this choice is that taste is corrupted by an excessive 
delicacy, which makes us sensitive to things which the 
most of mankind do not perceive. This refinement leads 
to the spirit of discussion, for the more we subtilize ob- 
jects the more they are multiplied; and this subtilty 
makes the tact more delicate and less uniform. Then 
there are formed as many tastes as there are minds. In 
disputes as to the preference, philosophy and learning are 
exhausted ; and it is in this way that we learn to think 
that shrewd observations can hardly be made save by 
people who are much in society, whereas they occur after- 
ward to all the others, and people who are little accus- 
tomed to large assemblies there exhaust their attention 
on the more obvious features. At this moment there is 
perhaps no civilized place on the globe where the general 
taste is as bad as in Paris. And yet ït is in this capital 
that good taste is cultivated ; and there appear but few 
books esteemed in Europe whose author was not trained 
in Paris. Those who think it suffices to read the books 
which are written there are deceived, we learn much more 
from the conversation of authors than from their books ; 
and the authors themselves are not those from whom we 
learn the most. It is the spirit of society which develops 
the thinking mind and extends the view as far as it can 
go. If you have a spark of genius, come and spend a 
year in Paris; you will soon be all you are capable of 
being, or you will never be anything. 

I will go to still greater lengths in order to secure to 
him a taste that is pure and wholesome. In the tumult 
of dissipation I shall hold carefully arranged conversa- 
tions with him, and always directing them to objects 
which please him, I shall be careful to make them both 
amusing and instructive. This is the time for reading 
and for agreeable books, the time to teach him to make 
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an analysis of a discourse, and to make him sensible 
to all the beauties of eloquence and diction. It is of 
little account to learn languages for themselves, for their 
use is not so important as we think; but the study of 
language leads to the study of general grammar. We 
must learn Latin in order to know French well; and we 
must study and compare both in order to understand the 
rules of the art of speaking. 

There is, moreover, a certain simplicity of taste which 
penetrates the heart and which is found only in the writings 
of the ancients. In oratory, in poetry, in every species of 
literature, he will find them, just as in history, abundant 
in matter and sober in judgment. Our authors, on the 
contrary, say little and talk much. To be ever giving 
their judgment for law is not the means of forming our 
own. The difference between the two tastes is visible on 
monuments, and even on tombstones. Ours are covered 
with eulogies, while on those of the ancients we read 
facts : 

Sta, viator ; heroem calcas. 

In general, Émile will contract a greater taste for 
the books of the ancients than for our own, on the sim- 
ple ground that, being the first, the ancients are nearer 
to Nature, and have more native genius. Whatever La 
Motte and the Abbé Terrasson may say to the contrary, 
there is no real progress in reason in the human race, 
because what is gained on the one hand is lost on the 
other ; for as all minds always start from the same point, 
and as the time spent in learning what others have 
thought is lost for teaching one’s self how to think, we 
have more acquired knowledge and less vigor of mind. 
Our minds, like our hands, are trained to do everything 
with tools, and nothing by themselves. Fontenelle said 
that all this dispute on the ancients and moderns reduced 
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itself to knowing whether the trees of former times were 
taller than those of to-day. If there had been a change 
in agriculture this question would not be an improper one 
to discuss. 

After having thus ascended to the sources of pure 
literature, I show him also their outlets in the reservoirs 
of modern compilations—newspapers, translations, dic- 
tionaries. He throws a glance over all this, and then he 
leaves it never to return to it. For his amusement I 
make him listen to the babble of the academies; I call 
his attention to the fact that each of the members alone 
is always worth more than the whole body; and thence 
he will draw an inference as to the utility of those noble 
establishments. 

I take Émile to the theatre in order to study, not 
manners, but taste; for it is there, in particular, that he 
will be presented to those who know how to reflect. Let 
alone precepts and ethics, I will say to him; it is not 
here that he is to learn them. The theatre is not made 
for truth, but to please and amuse men; there is no 
school where we learn so well the art of pleasing them 
and of interesting the human heart. The study of the 
theatre leads to that of poetry; they have exactly the 
same object. If he has the least spark of taste for poetry, 
with what pleasure he will cultivate the languages of 
poets—the Greek, the Latin, and the Italian! These 
studies will be amusements for him without constraint, 
and will profit him only the more for it. They will be 
delicious to him at an age and in circumstances when the 
heart is interested so charmingly in all varieties of beauty 
calculated to touch it. Imagine on one side my Émile, 
and on the other a college blade, reading the fourth 
book of the Æneid, or Tibullus, or the Banquet of Plato. 
What a difference! How the heart of one is stirred by 
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that which does not even affect the other! O choice 
young man! pause, suspend your reading, for I observe 
that you are too much affected. It is my earnest wish 
that the language of love may please you, but not that it 
mislead you. Be a man of feeling, but be a wise man. 
If you are but one of these, you are nothing. Moreover, 
whether he succeed or not in the dead languages, in the 
belles-lettres, ox in poetry, matters but little tome. He will 
be worth none the less if he knows nothing of all this, and 
we have to do with none of this nonsense in his education. 

My principal object in teaching him to feel and to 
love the beautiful in all its forms is to fix on it his affec- 
tions and his tastes, to prevent his natural appetites from 
becoming corrupted, and to prevent him from some day 
‘seeking in his riches the means of happiness which he 
ought to find within himself. I have said elsewhere * that 
taste is but the art of discerning the value of little things, 
and this is very true; but since the happiness of life de- 
pends on the contexture of little things, such concerns 
are far from being unimportant; for it is through them 
that we learn to fill up life with the good things placed 
within our reach, to the full extent of the truth which 
they may have for us. I do not here mean moral good, 
which depends on a happy frame of the soul, but only 
physical good and real pleasure, leaving out of account 
the prejudices of opinion. 

In order to develop my thought the better, allow me 
to leave Émile for a moment, whose pure and wholesome 
heart can no longer serve as a rule for any one, and to 
seek in myself a more obvious and familiar example of 
the manners which I wish to commend to the reader.f 
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* Lettre à d'Alembert. 
+ What follows is characteristic of Rousseau’s mind and heart— 
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There are positions which seem to change our nature, 
and to recast, for better or for worse, the men who fill 
them. I have thought a hundred times that if I had the 
misfortune to-day to fill such a position as I have in mind, 
in a certain country, to-morrow I should be almost inevi- 
tably a tyrant, an extortioner, a destroyer of the people, a 
menace to the prince, an enemy by profession of the 
whole human race, a foe to all equity and to every species 
of virtue. 

So also, if I were rich, I should have done whatever 
Was necessary to become such. I should therefore be 
insolent and mean, tender-hearted and sensitive for myself 
alone, pitiless and harsh for all the world, a scornful wit- 
ness of the miseries of the rabble. I should make of my 
fortune the instrument of my pleasures, and these would 
be my sole occupation. 

From that boundless profusion of good things which 
cover the earth I should seek whatever is most agreeable 
to me, and which I can the best appropriate to my use. 
To this end, the first use I should make of my riches 
would be to purchase leisure and liberty, to which I should 
add health if it were to be bought; but as it can be 
bought only with temperance, and as there is no pleasure 
in life without it, I should, be temperate for sensual 
reasons. 

I would always keep as near to Nature as possible in 
order to humor the senses which I have received from 
her, very sure that the more of herself that is added to my 
enjoyments the more of reality I should find in them. 





his ideal, in brief, of happiness in this world, It is almost auto- 
biographie, for it reproduces memories of some of his happiest 
moments. He was addicted to meditation, was shy of society, loved 


solitude and simple pleasures, was a man of the people, and a foe to 
oppression in all its forms.—(P.) 
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In the choice of objects for imitation I should always 
take her for my model; in my appetites I would give her 
the preference ; in my tastes I would always consult her ; 
and in my viands I should always prefer those which she 
has made the most toothsome, and which have passed 
through the fewest hands in order to reach my table. 

For the same reason I should not imitate those who, 
finding nothing good save where they are not, always 
place the seasons in contradiction with themselves, and 
the climate in contradiction with the seasons; who, seek- 
ing for summer in winter and winter in summer, would 
have cold in Italy and heat in the north. For my part I 
would stay in my place, where I would adopt the oppo- 
site course. I would draw from a season whatever was 
agreeable in it, and from a climate all that was peculiar 
to it. I would go to spend the summer in Naples and 
the winter in St. Petersburg, now breathing sweet zephyrs, 
half reclining in the cool grottoes of Tarentum, and now 
in the illumination of an ice palace, out of breath and 
fatigued with the pleasures of a ball. 

In my table service and in the adornment of my 
apartments I would imitate the variety of the seasons by 
the use of simple ornaments, and I would draw from 
each all the delight it could afford, without anticipating 
those which were to follow. 

In order to be well served, I would have few domestics. 
À private citizen derives more real service from a single 
servant than a duke from the ten gentlemen who sur- 
round him. 

I would not have a palace for a dwelling, for in that 
palace I would occupy but one apartment. Every room 
in common belongs to no one, and the apartment of each 
of my household would be as foreign to me as that of my 
neighbor. 
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My furniture should be as simple as my tastes. I 
would have neither picture-gallery nor library, especially 
if I loved books and were a judge of pictures. I should 
then know that such collections are never complete, and 
that the loss of what is lacking in them occasions more 
regret than to have nothing. In this case abundance 
causes misery; there is not a collector who has not ex- 
perienced this. 

Play is not an amusement for a rich man, but the 
resource of an idler; and my pleasures would give me 
too much employment to leave me much time to be so 
poorly employed. Being solitary and poor, I do not play 
at all, save sometimes at chess, and this is too much. 
We rarely see thinkers who take much pleasure in play, 
for it suspends this habit, or employs it in dry combina- 
tions, and so one of the benefits, and perhaps the only 
one, which a taste for the sciences has produced, is to 
deaden somewhat this sordid passion. 

I would be the same in my private life as in my inter- 
Course with the world. I would have my fortune diffuse 
comfort everywhere, and never create a sense of inequality. 
The glitter of apparel is an inconvenience in a thousand 
respects. To preserve among men all possible liberty, I 
should be dressed in such a way that among all classes I 
should seem in my place, and that I should be an object 
of remark in none. 

The only bond between me and my associates should 
be mutual attachment, conformity of tastes, and fitness of 
character. I would enter society simply as à man, and 
not as a man of wealth. 

We are never so ridiculous as when acting in set 
forms. He who can vary his situations and his pleasures 
effaces to-day the impression of yesterday ; he may go for 
nobody with other men; but he enjoys life, for at each 
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hour and in everything he is his own master. My only 
set form shall be this: in each situation I shall not busy 
myself with any other, and I shall employ each day on its 
own account, independently of yesterday or of to-morrow. 
As I would be one with the people, I shall be a country- 
man in the country, and when I talk of farming, the 
peasant will not laugh at me. TI shall not go and build 
me à villa in the country, or expect in the solitude of some 
province to have the Tuileries before my apartment. On 
the slope of some pleasant and well-shaded hill I would 
have a little rustic cottage, a white house with green 
blinds; and though a roof of thatch is the best for all 
seasons, I should prefer, on the score of magnificence, not 
the gloomy slate, but tile, because it has a more befitting 
and pleasing appearance than a roof of thatch, and, besides, 
it recalls somewhat the happy period of my youth, for the 
houses in my native country were commonly covered with 
tile. For court-yard I would have a poultry-yard, and 
for stable a cow-house, in order to have milk, cream, 
butter, and cheese, of which I am very fond. My garden 
I would devote to the raising of vegetables, and for a 
park I would have a fine orchard like the one which I 
shall mention hereafter. The fruit, at the service of all 
who pass, shall be neither counted nor picked by my 
gardener; and my miserly magnificence shall never dis- 
play to the eye superb espaliers which one dare scarcely 
touch. Now this slender prodigality would cost but little, 
because I should have chosen my retreat in some remote 
province, poor in money but rich in food, where abundance 
and poverty prevail. 

There I would bring together a society, more select 
than numerous, of friends loving pleasure and knowing 
how to find it, and of women who can leave their chairs, 
take part in rustic sports, and sometimes, instead of the 
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netting-needle and cards, use the line, the lime-twig, the 
hay-rake, and the vintage-basket. There all the manners 
of the city would be forgotten, and, having become vil- 
lagers of the village, we should find ourselves addicted to 
hosts of different amusements, which each evening would 
give us the embarrassment of a choice for the morrow. 
Exercise and an active life would give us a new stomach and 
new tastes. All our repasts would be feasts, more pleas- 
ing by their abundance than by their delicacy. Gayety, 
rustie employments, and frolicsome sports are the prime 
cooks of the world, and elaborate stews are very ridic- 
ulous to people who have been up and doing since sun- 
rise. The table service would have no more order than 
elegance. The dining-room would be everywhere—in the 
garden, in à boat, under a tree, and sometimes at a dis- 
tance, near a living spring, on the grass, fresh and green, 
and under clusters of alders and hazels. A long pro- 
cession of happy guests would carry the preparations for 
the feast singing as they went; the grass would serve for 
table and chaïrs, the rim of the spring for a buffet, and the 
dessert would hang on the trees. The dishes would be 
served without order, appetite dispensing with manners: 
for each one, openly preferring himself to others, would 
find good what every other one also preferred for himself. 
From this cordial and temperate familiarity would spring, 
without coarseness, insincerity, or constraint, a playful 
contest a hundred times more charming than politeness, 
and better adapted to unite human hearts. 

The objection will doubtless be made that such amuse- 
ments are within the reach of all men, and that one does 
not need to be rich to enjoy them. This is precisely the 
point I wish to make. We have pleasure when we are 
willing to have it. It is opinion alone which makes 


everything difficult, which drives happiness from us; 
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and it is a hundred times more easy to be happy than to 
appear s0. À man of taste and fond of pleasure has the 
necessary riches at his command : all he needs is to be 
free and his own master. Whoever enjoys health and has 
the necessaries of life, is rich enough if he plucks from 
his heart the things which are made good by opinion. 
This is the aurea mediocritas of Horace. Men who are 
hoarding their wealth should therefore look for some 
other use for their riches, for on the score of pleasure 
they are good for nothing. Émile will not know all this 
better than I do; but having a purer and sounder heart 
he will feel it still more, and all his observations in the 
world will only confirm him in this belief. 

While passing the time in this way we are always 
looking for Sophie, but we do not find her. It were 
better that she should not be found so soon, and we 
have been looking for her where I was very sure she 
was not.* 

Finally, the pressing moment comes. It is time to 
look for her in earnest, for fear he may meet one whom 
he will take for her, and discover his mistake too late. 
Adieu to Paris, therefore, city of renown, of noise, of 
smoke, and of dirt, where women no longer believe in 
honor, nor men in virtue. Adieu, Paris. As we are look- 
ing for love, happiness, and innocence, we shall never be 
too far away from you. 

Les 2 

# “Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 

rubies.” Proverbs xxxi, 10. 


BOOK FIFTH. 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


WE have now reached the last stage of youth, but we 
are not yet at the dénouement. 

It is not good for man to be alone. Émile is a man. 
We have promised him a companion, and she must be 
given to him. This companion is Sophie. In what 
region is her abode? Where shall we find her? In 
order to find her we must know her. Let us first know 
what she is, and then we shall the more easily determine 
the place where she dwells. And when we have found her 
all will not yet be done. “ Since our Young gentleman,” 
says Locke, “is now got within sight of matrimony, it is 
tvme to leave him to his mistress.” And thereupon he 
finishes his work. For myself, who have not the honor 
to educate à gentleman, I shall refrain from imitating 
Locke in this particular. Ù 


Sophie ought to be a woman, as Émile is a man—that 
is, she should have whateyer is befitting the constitution 
of her species and of her sex, in order to fill her place in 
the physical and moral world. Let us then begin by ex- 
amining the conformities and the differences between her 
sex and ours. 

AI that we know with a certainty is that the only 
thing in common between man and woman is the species, 


and that they differ only in respect of sex. Under this 
(259) 
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double point of view we find between them so many re- 
semblances and so many contrasts, that it is perhaps one 
of the wonders of Nature that she could make two beings 
so similar and yet constitute them so differently. 

These correspondences and these differences must 
needs have their moral effect. This consequence is ob- 
vious, is in conformity with experience, and shows the 
vanity of the disputes as to the superiority or the equality 
of the sexes; as if each of them, answering the ends of 
Nature according to its particular destination, were not 
more perfect on that account than if it bore a greater re- 
semblance to the other! With respect to what they have 
in common they are equal; and in s0 far as they are 
different they are not capable of being compared. A 
perfect man and a perfect woman ought no more to re- 
semble each other in mind than in features; and per- 
fection is not susceptible of greater and less. 

In the union of the sexes each contributes equally toward 
the common end, but not in the same way. Hence arises 
the first assignable difference among their moral relations. 
One must be active and strong, the other passive and 
weak. One must needs have power and will, while it 
suffices that the other have little power of resistance. 

This principle once established, it follows that woman 
is especially constituted to please man. If man ought 
to please her in turn, the necessity for it is less direct. 
His merit lies in his power; he pleases simply because 
he is strong. I grant that this is not the law of love, 
but it is the law of Nature, which is anterior even to love. 

Plato, in his Republic, enjoins the same exercises On 
women as upon men, and in this I think he was right. 
Having exeluded private families from his ideal state, and 
not knowing what to do with the women, he sees himself 
compelled to make men of them. This great genius had 
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arranged everything, foreseen everything, and had antici- 
pated objections which perhaps no one would have thought 
of making ; but he has poorly resolved one which has been 
raised against him. I do not speak of that ordained 
community of wives, the censure of which, so often re- 
peated, proves that those who make it have never read 
him ; but I speak of that civil intermingling which every- 
where confounds the two sexes in the same employments, 
the same duties, and can not fail to engender the most 
intolerable abuses; I speak of that subversion of the 
sweetest feelings of nature, sacrificed to an artificial feel- 
ing which can not exist save through them. Just as 
though a natural power were not necessary in order to 
form conventional ties! As though the loye we have for 
our neighbors were not the basis of that which we owe 
the state! As though it were not through the little com- 
munity, which is the family, that the heart becomes 
attached to the great! And as though it were not the 
good son, the good husband, and the good father, who 
makes the good citizen ! 

The moment it is demonstrated that man and woman 
are not and ought not to be constituted in the same Way, 
either in character or in constitution, it follows that they 
ought not to have the same education. In following the 
directions of Nature they ought to act in concert, but 
they ought not to do the same things; their duties have a 
common end, but the duties themselves are different, and 
consequently the tastes which direct them. After having 
tried to form the natural man, let us also see, in order 
not to leave our work incomplete, how the woman is to be 
formed who is befitting to this man. 

Would you always be well guided? Always follow 
the indications of Nature. All that characterizes sex 
ought to be respected or established by her. You are 
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always saying that women have faults which you have 
not. Your pride deceives you. They would be faults in 
you, but they are virtues in them ; and everything would 
not go so well if they did not have them. Prevent these 
so-called faults from degenerating, but beware of destroy- 
ing them. 

All the faculties common to the two sexes are not equal- 
ly divided, but, taken as a whole, they offset one another. 
Woman is worth more as a woman, but less as a man; 
wherever she improves her rights she has the advantage, 
and wherever she attempts to usurp ours she remains 
inferior to us. Only exceptional cases can be urged 
against this general truth—the usual mode of argument 
adopted by the gallant partisans of the fair sex. 

To cultivate in women the qualities of the men and 
to neglect those which are their own is, then, obviously to 
work to their detriment. The shrewd among them see 
this too clearly to be the dupes of it. In trying to usurp 
our advantages they do not abandon their own; but from 
this it comes to pass that, not being able to manage both 
properly on account of their incompatibility, they fall 
short of their own possibilities without attaining to ours, 
and thus lose the half of their value. Believe me, judi- 
cious mother, do not make of your daughter a good man, 
as though to give the lie to Nature, but make of her a 
good woman, and you may be sure that she will be worth 
more for herself and for us. 

Does it follow that she ought to be brought up in 
complete ignorance, and restricted solely to the duties of 
the household ? Shall man make a servant of his com- 
panion? Shall he deprive himself of the greatest charm 
of society? The better to reduce her to servitude, shall 
he prevent her from feeling anything or knowing any- 
thing? Shall he make of her a real automaton? No, 
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doubtless. Nature, who gives to women a mind s0 agree- 
able and so acute, has not so ordered. On the contrary, 
she would have them think, and judge, and love, and 
know, and cultivate their mind as they do their form: 
these are the arms which she gives them for supplement- 
ing the strength which they lack, and for directing our 
own. They ought to learn multitudes of things, but only 
those which it becomes them to know. Whether I con- 
sider the particular destination of woman, or observe her 
inclinations, or take account of her duties, everything 
concurs equally to indicate to me the form of education 
which befits her. 

On the good constitution of mothers depends, in the 
first place, that of children; on the care of women de- 
pends the early education of men; and on women, again, 
depend their manners, their passions, their tastes, their 
pleasures, and even their happiness. Thus the whole 
education of women ought to be relative to men. To 
please them, to be useful to them, to make themselves 
loved and honored by them, to educate them when young, 
to care for them when grown, to counsel them, to con- 
sole them, and to make life agreable and sweet to them— 
these are the duties of women at all times, and what 
should be taught them from their infancy. So long as 
we do not ascend to this principle we shall miss the goal, 
and all the precepts which we give them will accomplish 
nothing either for their happiness or for our own. 

Little girls, almost from birth, have a love for dress. 
Not content with being pretty, they wish to be thought 
50. We see in their little airs that this care already occu- 
pies their minds ; and they no sooner understand what is 
said to them than we control them by telling them what 
people will think of them. The same motive, very indis- 
creetly presented to little boys, is very far from having 
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the same power over them. Provided they are independ- 
ent and happy, they care very little of what will be 
thought of them. It is only at the expense of time and 
labor that we subject them to the same law. 

From whatever source this first lesson comes to girls, 
it is a very good one. Since the body is born, so to 
speak, before the soul, the first culture ought to be that 
of the body; and this order is common to both sexes. 
But the object of this culture is different; in one this 
object is the development of strength, while in the other 
it is the development of personal charms. Not that these 
qualities ought to be exclusive in each sex, but the order 
is simply reversed: women need sufficient strength to do 
with grace whatever they have to do; and men need 
sufficient cleverness to do with facility whatever they 
have to do. 

The extreme lack of vigor in women gives rise to 
the same quality in men. Women ought not to be robust 
like them, but for them, in order that the men who shall 
be born of them may be robust also. In this respect the 
convents, where the boarders have coarse fare, but many 
frolics, races, and sports in the open air and in gardens, 
are to be preferred to the home where a girl, delicately 
reared, always flattered or scolded, always seated under 
the eyes of her mother in a very close room, dares neither 
to rise, to walk, to speak, nor to breathe, and has not a 
moments liberty for playing, jumping, running, shout- 
ing, and indulging in the petulance natural to her age; 
always dangerous relaxation or badly conceived severity, 
but never anything according to reason. This is the 
way in which the young are ruined both in body and in 
heart. 

Whatever obstructs or constrains nature is in bad taste, 
and this is as true of the ornaments of the body as of the 
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ornaments of the mind. Life, health, reason, and com- 
fort ought to take precedence of everything else. There 
is no grace without freedom. Delicacy is not languor, and 
one need not be sickly in order to please. We excite pity 
when we suffer; but pleasure and desire seek the fresh- 
ness of health. 

Children of the two sexes have many amusements in 
common, and this ought to be so. Is not the same thing 
true of them when grown? They have also individual 


_ tastes which distinguish them. Boys seek movement and 


noïse—drums, tops, carts; but girls prefer what appeals 
to the sight and serves for ornament—mirrors, trinkets, 
rags, and especially dolls. The doll is the especial amuse- 
ment of this sex; and in this case the girls taste is very 
evidently determined by her destination. The mechanics 
of the art of pleasing consists in dress, and this is all of 
this art that children can cultivate. 

Observe à little girl spending her time with her doll, 
constantly changing its attire, dressing and undressing it 
hundreds of times, continually seeking for new combi- 
nations of ornaments, well or badly selected, no matter 
which; the fingers lack deftness, the taste has not been 
formed, but the disposition is already seen. In this end- 
less occupation the time goes on without notice; the 
hours pass but she takes no note of them; she even for- 
gets to cat, and has à greater hunger for dress than for 
food. But, you will say, she dresses her doll, but not her- 
self. Doubtless. She sces her doll, but does not see her- 
self; she can do nothing for herself; she has not been 
developed ; she has neither talent nor strength; she is all 
absorbed in her doll, and on it she expends all her coquetry. 
She will not always devote herself to it, but waits the mo- 
ment when she shall be her own doll. 

Here, then, is a very decided primitive taste, and you 
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have only to follow it and regulate it. It is certain 
that the little one wishes with all her heart that she 
might adorn her doll and adjust its sleeve, its neck- 
erchief, its furbelows, its lace; but in all this she is 
made to depend so rigorously on the pleasure of others 
that it would be very much easier for her to owe every- 
thing to her own industry. Thus appears the reason for 
the first lessons which are given her; they are not tasks 
which are prescribed for her, but kindnesses which we 
feel for her. And, in fact, almost all little girls learn 
to read and write with repugnance; but as to holding the 
needle, they always learn this willingly. They imagine 
themselves already grown, and take pleasure in thinking 
that these talents will one day be of service in adorning 
them. 

Once opened, this first route is easy to follow; sew- 
ing, embroidery, and lace-work will come of themselves. 
Tapestry is not so much to their liking; and as furniture 
is not connected with the person, but with mere opinion, 
it is too far out of their reach. Tapestry is the amuse- 
ment of women; young girls will never take very great 
pleasure in it. 

This voluntary progress will easily extend itself to 
designing, for this art is not immaterial to that of dressing 
with taste ; but I would not have it applied to landscape, 
and still less to portrait painting. Foliage, fruits, flowers, 
draperies, and whatever may serve to give an elegant 
outline to attire, and to make for one’s self a pattern for 
embroidery when one can not be found to the taste—this 
is sufficient for them. In general, if it is important for 
men to restrict their studies to knowledge of practical 
use, this is still more important for women; for as the 
life of the latter, though less laborious, is, or ought to be, 
more devoted to their duties, and is more interrupted by 
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different cares, it does not allow them to devote them- 
selves by choice to any talent to the prejudice of their 
duties. 

Whatever may be said on the subject jokingly, the 


| two sexes are equally endowed in respect of good sense. 


In general, girls are more docile than boys, and we ought 
to use even more authority over them, as I shall presently 
explain; but it does not follow that we are to require of 
them anything whose utility they can not see. The art 
of mothers is to show them the utility of everything 
which they prescribe for them; and this is so much 
easier as the intelligence of girls is more precocious than 
that of boys. This rule banishes from their sex, as it 
does from ours, not only all trifling studies which end in 
nothing good, and even fail to make those who have 
pursued them more agreeable to others; but even all 
those which have no utility for children of that age, and 
whose utility at a later period of life the child can not 
foresee. If I would not urge a boy to learn to read, for a 
stronger reason I would not force young girls to do this 
before I had made them understand the purpose of read- 
ing ; and according to the usual manner of showing them 
this utility we follow our own idea much more than 
theirs. After all, why is it necessary that a girl should 
learn to read and write at an early age? Will she have a 
household to govern so soon? There are very few who 
will not abuse rather than use this fatal science ; and all 
are a little too curious not to learn it without compulsion 
when they have the leisure and the occasion for it. Per- 
haps they onght to learn to cipher before everything else, 
for nothing offers a more obvious utility at all times, 
requires longer practice, or gives a stronger defense against 
error than the art of computation. If the little one could 
have cherries to her taste only through an arithmetical 
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process, Ï warrant you she would soon know how to cal- 
culate. 

Always justify the duties which you impose on young 
girls, but never fail to impose them. Idleness and indo- 
cility are their two most dangerous faults, and when once 
contracted they are cured with the greatest difliculty. 
Girls ought to be heedful and industrious, and this is not 
all: they ought early to be brought under restraint. This 
misfortune, if it is one for them, is inseparable from their 
sex; and they never rid themselves of it save to suffer 
others which are much more cruel. As long as they live 
they will be subject to the most continual and the most 
severe restraint—that which is imposed by the laws of 
decorum. They must early be trained to restraint, to the 
end that it may cost them nothing; and to conquer all 
their whims, in order to subject them to the wills of 
others. If they wish always to be at work, they must 
sometimes be compelled to do nothing. Dissipation, fri- 
volity, and inconstancy are faulis which easily spring 
from their first tastes which have been corrupted, and 
then always followed. In order to prevent this abuse, 
teach them above all else to conquer themselves. By 
reason of our senseless customs, the life of a good woman 
is a perpetual combat with herself; and it is just that 
this sex share the discomfort of the evils which it has 
caused us. 

Prevent young girls from becoming tired of their oc- 
cupations, and from becoming enamored of their amuse- 
ments, as it always happens in the common style of edu- 
cation, where, as Fénelon says, all the tedium is put on 
one side and all the pleasure on the other. The first of 
these two inconveniences will not occur if we follow the 
preceding rules, save when the persons who are with them 
are displeasing to them. A little girl who loves her 
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mother or her aunt will work all day at her side without 
weariness; her prattle alone will reward her for all her 
constraint. But if she who governs her is insupportable 
to her, she will include in the same disgust whatever she 
does in her presence. It is very difficult for those who 
are not happier with their mothers than with any one else 
in the world, ever to turn out well; but in order to judge 
of their real feelings we must study them and distrust 
what they say; for they are fawning, dissimulating, and 
soon know how to disguise themselves. Nor ought they 
to be ordered to love their mothers; affection does not 
come through duty, and constraint serves no purpose in 
this place. Attachment, kind offices, and simple habit 
will make the mother loved by her danghter if she does 
nothing to incur her hatred. Even the constraint in 
which she holds her, when well directed, far from weaken- 
ing this attachment, will serve only to increase it, because, 
dependence being a state natural to women, girls feel 
that they are made to obey. 

For the very reason that they have or ought to have 
little liberty, they carry to excess the Hberty which is 
granted them; extreme in everything, they abandon 
themselves to their sports with even greater transport 
than boys do. This is the second of the inconveniences 
which I just mentioned. This transport ought to be 
toned down, for it is the cause of several vices peculiar to 
Women—as, among others, caprice and infatuation, by 
which a woman is to-day carried away with an object 
which she will not regard to-morrow. The inconstancy 
of their tastes is as hurtful as their excess, and both come 
to them from the same source. Do not deny them 
gayety, laughter, noise, and sportive diveïrsions; but pre- 
vent them from being satiated with one and running 
to the other; never suffer them for a single moment of 
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their lives to know themselves free from restraint. Ac- 
custom them to see themselves interrupted in the midst 
of their sports, and to be recalled to other things without 
a murmur. Mere habit is still sufficient for this purpose, 
because it merely supplements nature. 

There results from this habitual restraint a docility 
which women need during their whole life, since they 
never cease to be subject either to a man or to the judg- 
ments of men, and they are never allowed to place them- 
selves above these judgments. The first and most im- 
portant quality of a woman is gentleness. Made to obeya 
being as imperfect as man, often so full of vices, and 
always s0 full of faults, she ought early to learn to sufïer 
even injustice, and to endure the wrongs of à husband 
without complaint; and it is not for him, but for herself 
that she ought to be gentle. The harshness and obsti- 
nacy of women serve only to increase the wrongs and 
the bad conduct of husbands; they feel that it is not 
with these arms that their wives should conquer them. 
Heaven has not made them insinuating and persuasive in 
order to become waspish; has not made them weak in 
order to be imperious; has not given them s0 gentle a 
voice in order to use harsh language; and bas not made 
their features so delicate in order to disfigure them by 
anger. When they become angry they forget themselves ; 
they often have reason to complain, but they are always 
wrong in scolding. Each one ought to preserve the tone 
of his sex. The husband who is too mild may make à 
woman impertinent; but, unless a man is a brute, the 
gentleness of a wife reforms him, and triumphs over him 
sooner or later. 

Let daughters always be submissive, but let not moth- 
ers always be inexorable. In order to render a young 
woman docile, it is not necessary to make her unhappy; 
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to render her modest, it is not necessary to brutalize her. 
On the contrary, I should not be sorry if she were some- 
times indulged in a little adroitness, not to escape punish- 
ment for her disobedience, but to make her exempt from 
obeying. It is not proposed to make her dependence 
painful, but it suffices to make her feelit. Artifice is a 
talent natural to the sex, and, persuaded that all natural 
inclinations are good and upright in themselves, I advise 
the cultivation of this one, as well as of the others; all 
that is necessary is to prevent its abuse. 

As to the truth of this remark, I appeal to every honest 
observer. I do not wish women themselves to be ex- 
amined on this point; our annoying customs may force 
them to sharpen their temper. I would have the girls 
examined, the little girls who have only just come into 
the world, so to speak ; compare them with little boys of 
the same age, and if the latter do not sem dull, thought- 
less, and stupid in their presence, I shall be unquestion- 
ably wrong. 

T know that austere teachers would have young pirls 
taught neither singing, dancing, nor any other accom- 
plishment. This seems to me ludicrous. To whom, then, 
would they have these things taught? To boys? To whom 
does it pertain, by preference, to have these talents : to 
men, or fo women? To no one, they will reply; profane 
SONES are s0 Many Crimes ; the dance is an invention of 
the devil; a young girl ought to have no amusement save 
her work and her prayers. Strange amusements these for 
a child of ten! For myself, I greatly fear that all those 
little saints who are forced to Spend their childhood in 
Praying may spend their youth in something very differ- 
ent, and, when married, may do their best to redeem the 
time which they lost while girls. I think that we must 
bave regard to what befits age as well as sex; that à 
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young girl ought not to live like her grandmother, but 
ought to be lively, playful, frolicsome ; to sing and dance 
as much as she pleases, and to taste all the innocent pleas- 
ures of her age. The time will come only too soon for 
being sedate and for assuming a more serious deport- 
ment. 

We have gone too far in reducing the pleasure-giving 
talents to arts; they have been systematized too much; 
everything has been reduced to maxim and precept, and 
we have made very tedious to young persons what ought 
to be for them only amusements and pleasant diversions. 
I can imagine nothing more ridiculous than to see an old 
dancing-master approach with a grim air young persons 
who want merely to laugh, and, while teaching them his 
frivolous science, assume à tone more pedantic and magis- 
terial than if it were their catechism he was teaching. For 
example, is the art of singing limited to written music ? 
May not one render his voice flexible and accurate; learn 
to sing with taste, and even to accompany an instrument, 
without knowing a single note? Is the same kind of 
singing adapted to all voices? Is the same method adapted 
to all minds? I shall never be made to believe that the 
same attitudes, the same steps, the same movements, the 
same gestures, and the same dances are equally becoming 
to a little brunette, lively and keen, and to a tall, beauti- 
ful blonde with languishing eyes. When, therefore, I see 
a master giving exactly the same lessons to both, I say 
that the man follows his routine but understands nothing 
of his art. 

It is asked whether the teachers for young girls should 
be men, or Women. I do not know. I wish that neither 
might be necessary, put that they might be free to learn 
what they are 80 much inclined to learn, and that we 
might not see constantly going about in our cities 80 
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many laced buffoons. I have some difficulty in believing 
that the deportment of these fellows does not do more 
harm than good to young girls, and that their jargon, 
their tone, and their airs do not give to their pupils the 
first taste for those frivolities, so important for their 
masters, which they will hardly be slow, following their 
example, to make their sole occupation. 

In the arts which are merely pleasure-giving in their 
purpose everything may serve to teach young persons— 
their father, mother, brother, sister, their friends, their 
governesses, their mirror, and especially their own taste. 
We ought not to offer to give them lessons, but they 
should find it necessary to demand them. We should 
not turn à reward into a task; and it is especially in 
studies of this sort that the very condition of success is a 
desire to succeed. However, if formal lessons are abso- 
lutely necessary, I shall not decide the sex of those who 
are to give them. 

Through industry and talent the taste is formed ; and 
through the taste the mind is insensibly opened to ideas 
of the beautiful in all its forms, and finally to the moral 
notions which are connected with it. This is perhaps 
one of the reasons why the feeling of propriety and vir- 
tue ïs developed sooner in girls than in boys; for, in 
order to believe that this precocious feeling is the work 
of governesses, we must be very badly instructed in their 
style of lessons and in the progress of the human mind. 
Talent in speaking holds the first place in the art of 
pleasing, and it is through it alone that we can add new 
charms to those to which habit accustoms all the senses. 
It is the mind which not only vivifies the body, but which 
in some sort renews it; it is through the succession of 
feelings and ideas that it gives animation and variety to 


the features; and itis through the discourse which it in- 
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spires that the attention is kept alive and for a long time 
gustains the same interest on the same object. It is for 
all these reasons, I presume, that young girls so soon ac- 
quire an agreeable prattle, that they throw an accent into 
their speech even before they are conscious of its mean- 
ing, and that men so soon find amusement in listening to 
them even before they can be understood by their fair 
listeners. Men watch the first movement of this intelli- 
gence in order thus to penetrate the dawn of emotion. 

Women have a flexible tongue; they speak sooner, 
more easily, and more agreeably than men. They are 
accused also of speaking more. This is proper, and I 
would willingly change this reproach into à commenda- 
tion. With them the mouth and the eyes have the same 
activity, and for the same reason. À man says what he 
knows, and a woman what is pleasing. In order to speak, 
one needs knowledge and the other taste; one ought to 
have for a principal object things which are useful ; the 
other, things which are agreeable. In their forms of 
conversation the only thing in common should be the 
truth. 

If boys should not be allowed to ask indiscreet ques- 
tions, for a still stronger reason they should be forbidden 
young girls, whose euriosity, when satisfied, or when 
wrongly evaded, has very different consequences, due to 
their penetration in anticipating the mysteries which are 
concealed from them, and to their cleverness in dis- 
covering them. But, without awaiting their questions, I 
would have them thoroughly interrogated themselves, 
would take care to make them talk, and would tease 
them in order to make them speak easily and to loosen 
the mind and the tongue, when it could be done without 
danger. These conversations, always turned into pleas- 
ing channels, but managed with art and well directed, 
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would make a charming amusement for that age, and 
might carry into the innocent hearts of these young per- 
sons the first and perhaps the most useful lessons in 
morals which they will ever learn, by teaching them, 
through the bait of pleasure and vanity, to what qualities 
men really accord their esteem, and in what the glory and 
happiness of a noble woman consist, 

It is easy to see that if boys are not in a condition to 
form any true idea of religion, for a still stronger reason 
the same idea is above the conception of girls. It ison 
this very account that I would speak to them the earlier 
on this subject; for if we must wait till they are in a 
condition to discuss these profound questions methodi- 
cally, we run the risk of never speaking to them on this 
subject. The reason of women is a practical reason, which 
gives them great skill in finding the means for reaching 
a known end, but it does not cause them to find the end 
itself. The social relation of the sexes is admirable. 
From this association there results a moral personality of 
which woman is the eye and man the arm, but with such 
a dependence of one on the other that it is from the man 
that the woman learns what must be seen, and from the 
woman that the man learns what must be done. If the 
woman could ascend to principles as well as the man, and 
if the man had the same talents for details that she has, 
always independent of each other, they would live in 
perpetual discord, and their union could not subsist, 
But in the harmony which reigns between them every- 
thing tends to the common end, and we do not know 
which contributes the most to it, each follows the impul- 
sion of the other; each obeys, and both are masters. 

For the reason that the conduct of woman is subject 
to public opinion, her belief is subject to authority. 
Every daughter should have the religion of her mother, 
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and every wife that of her husband. Even were this re- 
ligion false, the docility which makes the mother and the 
daughter submit to the order of nature expunges in the 
sight of God the sin of error. As they are not in a con- 
dition to judge for themselves, women should receive 
the decision of fathers and husbands as they would the 
decision of the Church. 

Not being able to draw from themselves alone the rule 
of their faith, women can not confine it within the bound- 
aries of evidence and reason, but, allowing themselves to 
be carried away by a thousand extraneous impulses, they 
are always on this side or that of the truth. Always ex- 
tremists, they are all free-thinkers or devotees; none of 
them are able to combine discretion with piety. The 
source of the evil is not only in the tendency to ex- 
tremes which characterizes their sex, but also in the badly 
regulated authority of our own. The looseness in morals 
makes this authority despised, and the fear of repentance 
makes it tyrannical; and this is how we are always doing 
too little or too much. 

Since authority ought to regulate the religion of 
women, it is not so important to explain to them the rea- 
sons which we have for believing as to expound to them 
with clearness what we believe ; for the faith which we 
have in obscure ideas is the primitive source of fanati- 
cism, and that which we require for absurd things leads to 
madness or to incredulity. 

In the first place, in order to teach religion to young 
girls, never make it a thing of sadness and constraint for 
them, and never à task or a duty; consequently, never 
make them learn by heart anything connected with it, 
not even their prayers. Be content with saying your own 
prayers regularly before them, but without foreing them 
to take part in them. Make them short, according to 
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the precepts of Jesus Christ. Always make them with 
suitable solemnity and respect; recollect that as we re- 
quire of the Supreme Being attention in order to listen 
to us, we are in duty bound to reflect on what we are 
going to say to him. 

It is less important that young girls know their re- 
ligion so soon than that they know it well, and especially 
that they love it When you make it burdensome to 
them, when you always represent God as angry with 
them, when you impose on them in his name a thousand 
painful duties which they never see you fulfill, what can 
they think, save that to know one’s catechism and to pray 
to God are the duties of little girls, and desire except 
to be grown up in order to be exempt, just as you are, 
from all this constraint? ÆExample! Example! With- 
out this we shall never succeed in anything with chil- 
dren. 

When you explain to them the articles of faith, let it 
be in the form of direct instruction, and not by question 
and answer; they ought never to answer save what they 
think, and not what is dictated to them. All the replies 
of the catechism are on the wrong side—it is the pupil 
who instructs the teacher; they are even falsehoods in 
the mouths of children, since they explain what they do 
not understand, and affirm what they are not able to be- 
lieve. 

I wish some man who thoroughly knows the steps of 
progress in the child’s mind would write a catechism for 
him. This would perhaps be the most useful book that 
was ever written, and would not be, to my mind, the one 
which would dothe least honor toitsauthor. One thing is 
very certain: if this book were good, it would bear but 
little resemblance to those in use. 

Such a catechism will be good only when, from the 
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questions alone, the child will make for himself the re- 
plies without, having to learn them, it being understood 
that he will sometimes take his turn in asking questions. 
To make what I wish to say understood, a sort of model 
would be necessary, and I well know what I lack in order 
to trace it out. 

It is well to recollect that until the age when the rea- 
son is illumined, and when dawning emotion causes the 
conscience to speak, that which is right or wrong for 
young persons is what the people who surround them 
have decided to be such. What they are commanded to 
do is right, what they are forbidden to do is wrong, and 
here their knowledge ought to end.* From this we see 
how important it is, and still more so for girls than for 
boys, to make a choice of the persons who are to approach 
them and have some authority over them. Finally, the 
moment comes when they begin to judge of things for 
themselves, and then it is time to change the plan of their 
education. 

To what condition should we reduce women if we make 
public prejudice the law of their conduct ? Let us not 
abase to this point the sex which governs us, and which 
honors us when we have not degraded it. There exists 
for the whole human species a rule anterior to opinion. 
Itis to the inflexible direction of this rule that all the 
others are to be referred. It judges prejudice even; and 
it is only so far as the esteem of men accords with it that 
this esteem ought to constitute authority for us. 

This rule is the inner moral sense. I shall not repeat 
what I have previously said on this point. It is sufficient 
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posed the dialogue intended to prove that children are incapable of 
reason,—(P.) 
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for me to remark, that if these two rules do not co-oper- 
ate in the education of women, it will always be defective. 
The moral sense, without opinion, will not give them 
that delicacy of soul which adorns good manners with 
universal honor; and opinion, without the moral sense, 
will never produce anything but artificial and immodest 
women, Who substitute appearance in the place of virtue. 

It is important, then, to cultivate a faculty which 
serves as an arbitrator between the two guides, which does 
not allow the conscience to go astray, and which corrects 
the errors of prejudice. This faculty is the reason. But 
at this word how many questions arise! Are women capa- 
ble of solid reasoning? Is it important for them to cul- 
tivate it? Will they cultivate it with success? Is this 
culture useful to the functions imposed on them? Is it 
compatible with the simplicity which is becoming to 
them ? 

It results from the different ways of approaching and 
resolving these questions that, going to opposite extremes, 
some restrict woman to sewing and spinning in her house- 
hold with her servants, and thus make of her but the head 
servant of the master; while others, not content with se- 
curing her rights, go farther, and make her usurp our 
own. For, to place her above us in the qualities peculiar 
to her sex, and to render her our equal in everything else, 
what is this but to transfer to the wife the primacy which 
nature gives to the husband ? 

The reason which leads man to the knowledge of his 
duties is not very complex; and the reason which leads 
woman to the knowledge of hers is still simpler. The 
obedience and fidelity which she owes to her husband, the 
tenderness and care which she owes to her children, are 
such natural and obvious consequences of her condition, 
that she can not, without bad faith, refuse her consent to 
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the inner sense which guides her, nor fail to recognize 
her duty in the inclination which has not yet been per- 
verted. 

If a woman were wholly restricted to the tasks of her 
sex, and were left in profound ignorance of everything 
else, I would not indulge in indiscriminate censure; but 
this would require a very simple and wholesome state of 
public morals, or a very retired manner of living. In 
large cities and among corrupt men such a woman would 
be too easily led astray, and in this philosophical age she 
must be above temptation ; she must know in advance what 
may be said to her, and what she ought to think of it. 

Moreover, subject to the judgment of men, she ought 
to merit their esteem ; she ought, above all, to secure the 
esteem of her husband ; she ought not only to make him 
love her person, but make him approve her conduct; she 
ought to justify before the public the choice which he has 
made, and make her husband honored with the honor 
which is paid his wife. Now, how shall she go about all 
this if she is ignorant of our institutions, if she knows 
nothing of our usages and our social customs, if she knows 
neither the source of human judgments nor the passions 
which determine them? When she depends at once on 
her own conscience and the opinions of others, she must 
learn to compare these two rules, to reconcile them, and 
to prefer the first only when they are in opposition. She 
becomes the judge of her judges; she decides when she 
ought to submit to them and when she ought to challenge 
them. Before rejecting or admitting their prejudices she 
weighs them; she learns to ascend to their source, to an- 
ticipate them, and to render them favorable to her; she 
is careful never to draw censure upon herself when her 
duty permits her to avoid it. Nothing of all this can be 
well done without cultivating her mind and her reason, 
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The search for abstract and speculative truths, princi- 
ples, and scientific axioms, whatever tends to generalize 
ideas, does not fall within the compass of women; all 
their studies ought to have reference to the practical ; it 
is for them to make the application of the principles which 
man has discovered, and to make the observations which 
lead man to the establishment of principles. All the re- 
flections of women which are not immediately connected 
with their duties ought to be directed to the study of men 
and to that pleasure-giving knowledge which has only 
taste for its object; for as to works of genius, they are 
out of their reach, nor have they sufficient accuracy and 
attention to succeed in the exact sciences; and as to the 
physical sciences, they fall to that one of the two which is 
the most active, the most stirring, which sees the most 
objects, which has the most strength, and which exercises 
it most in judging of the relations of sensible beings and 
of the laws of nature. Woman, who is weak, and who sees 
nothing external, appreciates and judges the motive pow- 
ers which she can set to work to offset her weakness, and 
these motive powers are the passions of man. Whatever 
her sex can not do for itself, and which is necessary or 
agreeable to her, she must have the art of making us de- 
sire. She must therefore make a profound study of the 
mind of man, not the mind of man in general, through 
abstraction, but the mind of the men who surround her, 
the mind of the men to whom she is subject, either by law 
or by opinion. She must learn to penetrate their feelings 
through their conversation, their actions, their looks, and 
their gestures. Through her conversations, her actions, 
her looks, and her gestures she must know how to give 
them the feelings which are pleasing to her, without even 
seeming to think of them. They will philosophize better 
than she can on the human heart, but she will read better 
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than they can in the hearts of men. Itis for women to 
discover, so to speak, an experimental ethics, and for us to 
reduce it to a system. Woman has more spirit and man 
more genius; woman observes and man reasons. From 
this concurrence there result the clearest light and the 
most complete science which the human mind can acquire 
of itself—the surest knowledge, in a word, of ones self 
and others which is within the scope of our species. And 
this is the way in which art may incessantly tend to per- 
fect the instrument given by nature. 

The world is woman’s book ; when she reads it wrong, 
itis her fault or some passion blinds her. However, the 
real mother, far from being a woman of the world, is 
hardly less a recluse in her house than a nun in her clois- 
ter. We must then do for young women who marry just 
as we do or ought to do for those who are placed in con- 
vents—show them the pleasures which they part with 
before allowing them to renounce them, for fear that the 
false image of those pleasures, which are unknown to 
them, may one day come to lead their hearts astray and 
disturb the happiness of their retreat. In France girls 
live in convents and women travel the world over. Among 
the ancients it was just the contrary : girls, as I have said, 
indulged in sports and public festivals, while the women 
lived in retirement. This eustom was the more reason- 
able and better maintained the public morals. À sort of 
coquetry is granted to marriageable girls; their chief 
business is to enjoy themselves. Women have other cares 
at home, and no longer have to search for husbands. 
Mothers, at least make companions of your daughters. 
Give them a sense of uprightness and a soul of honor, and 
then conceal nothing from them, nothing which a chaste 
eye may look at. Balls, banquets, games, even the theatre, 
everything which, wrongly viewed, makes the charm of 
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unadvised youth, may be offered without risk to uncor- 
rupted eyes. The better they see these noïsy pleasures 
the sooner will they be disgusted with them. 

I hear the clamor which is raised against me. What 
girl will resist this dangerous example? They have no 
sooner seen the world than all their heads are turned ; not 
one of them is willing to abandon if. This may be; but 
before offering them this deceptive picture, have you pre- 
pared them well for seeing it without emotion? Have 
you clearly announced to them the objects which it rep- 
resents? Have you really painted them just as they are ? 
Have you thoroughly armed them against the illusions 
of vanity? Have you put in their young hearts a taste 
for the true pleasures which are not found in this tumult ? 
What precautions, what measures, have you taken to pre- 
serve them from the false taste which is leading them 
astray ? Far from offering any opposition to the power 
of public prejudice which sways their minds, you have 
nourished it there; you have made them love in advance 
all the frivolous amusements which they find. You make 
them love them still more by surrendering them to 
them. Voung women entering society have no other 
governess than a mother who is often more senseless 
than they are, and who can show them objects only as she 
sees them. Her example, stronger even than reason, 
justifies them in their own eyes, and the authority of the 
mother is for the daughter an unanswerable exense. 
When I advise a mother to introduce her daughter into 
society, it is on the supposition that she will make her see 
it just as it is. 

The evil begins still earlier. The convents are veri- 
table schools of coquetry—not of that honest coquetry of 
which I have spoken, but of that which produces all 
the caprices of women and makes the most extravagant 
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female fops. On leaving them to enter at once into tbe 
din of social life, young women at first feel that they 
are in their place. They have been educated to live there, 
and need we be astonished if they find themselves at 
home? Ido not put forward what I am going to say 
without fear of taking a prejudice for an observation ; 
but it seems to me that, in general, Protestant countries 
have more family affection, more worthy wives, and more 
tender mothers than Catholic countries; and if this is 
true, we can not doubt that this difference is due in part 
to the education of convents. 

In order to love the peaceful life of the home, we must 
know it; we must have felt its charms from infancy. 
It is only under the paternal roof that we contract a 
taste for our own home, and a woman who has not been 
educated by her mother will not love to educate her 
children. Unfortunately, private education in our large 
cities no longer exists. Society there is so general and 
so mixed that there is no longer an asylum for retreat, 
and we live in publie even at home. By reason of living 
with everybody we no longer have a family, we hardly 
know our parents, we see them as strangers, and the 
simplicity of domestic manners has become extinct along 
with the sweet familiarity which constituted its charm. 
Itis thus that with our milk we imbibe a taste for the 
pleasures of the world and for the maxims which we see 
prevailing there. 

An apparent restraint is imposed on girls to order to 
find dupes who will marry them on the strength of their 
deportment. But study these young persons for a mo- 
ment. Under an air of constraint they poorly disguise 
the lust which devours them, and already we read in their 
eyes the ardent desire to imitate their mothers. What 
they covet is not a husband, but the license of marriage. 
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All these different educations equally create in young 
persons a taste for the pleasures of gay society, and to 
the passions which soon spring from this taste. In 
the large cities the depravation begins with life, and in 
the small it begins with reason. Young women from the 
provinces, taught to despise the happy simplicity of their 
manners, make haste to come to Paris to share the cor- 
ruption of ours ; the vices adorned with the fine name of 
talents are the sole object of their journey ; and, ashamed 
on arriving to find themselves so far from the noble free- 
dom of city women, they are not slow in deserving to be 
considered residents of the capital. In your opinion, 
where does the evil begin—in the place where it was 
conceived, or in the place where it was accomplished ? 

I would not have a sensible mother take her daugh- 
ter from the provinces to Paris in order to show her these 
sights so pernicious to others; but I say that if this is done, 
either that daughter has been badly educated or these 
sights will have little danger for her. With taste, sense, 
and love for things honorable, we do not find them so 
attractive as they are for those who allow themselves to 
be charmed by them. At Paris we may observe young, 
hare-brained girls, who have come in haste to copy the 
manners of the city and have devoted themselves to the 
fashions for six months, only to make themselves hissed 
for the rest of their lives; but who takes notice of those 
who, disgusted by all this hubbub, return to their prov- 
ince content with their lot, after having compared it 
with that which is the envy of others? How many young 
women I have seen brought to the capital by their good- 
natured husbands, and at liberty to stay there, who dis- 
suaded their husbands from this purpose, departed more 
willingly than they had come, and feelingly said, on the 
eve of their departure : “ Ah, let us return to our humble 
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home; life is much happier there than in the palaces of 
Paris’ We do not know how many good people there 
still are who have not bent the knee before the idol and 
who despise his senseless worship. Only fools are loud 
in their conduct; women who are wise create no sensa- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to disgust young girls with your 
long sermons nor to retail to them your dry moralities. 
For both sexes these moral lectures are the death of all 
good education. Gloomy lessons serve only to involve in 
hatred both those who give them and all that they say. 
It is not necessary, in speaking to young women, to make 
them afraid of their duties, nor to make more grievous 
the yoke which is imposed on them bynature. In setting 
forth their duties, be precise and affable; do not allow 
them to think that the discharge of duty is disagreeable ; 
do not wear an air of displeasure or of solemnity. All 
that is to go to the heart ought to come from it; their 
moral catechism ought to be as short and as clear as their 
religious catechism, but it ought not to be as grave. 
Show them that the source of their pleasures and the 
basis of their rights lie in the same duties. Is it so pain- 
ful to love in order to be loved, to make oneself amiable 
in order to be loved, to make oneself estimable in order 
to be obeyed, and to make oneself honorable in order to 
be honored ? 

Would you, then, inspire young women with a love for 
good morals? Without saying to them constantly, Be dis- 
crete, create in them a strong interest in being so; make 
them feel all the value of discretion, and you will make 
them love it. It is not enough to place this interest in a 
distant future; show it to them in the present moment, 
in current events, and in the character of their admirers. 
Depict to them the man of probity, the man of merit, 
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and prove to them that when they are loved, only such a 
man can make them happy. ÆEncourage virtue through an 
appeal to reason; make them feel that the power of their 
sex and all its advantages do not depend solely on their 
good conduct and morals, but also on those of men; that 
they have little hold on vile and low natures, and that a 
man can serve his sweetheart only so far as he can serve 
virtue. You may then be sure that, by depicting to them 
the manners of the day, you will inspire them with a sin- 
cere disgust for them; and that, by showing them the 
men of fashion, you will make them despise them; you 
will give them only dislike for their maxims, an aversion 
for their sentiments, and a disdain for their vain compli- 
ments; you will cause to spring up in them a nobler am- 
bition—that of reigning over grand and powerful souls— 
that of the women of Sparta, which was to command men. 

Sophie is well born and has a good disposition; she 
has a very sensitive heart, and this extreme sensibility 
sometimes gives her an activity of imagination difficult 
to control. She has a mind less accurate than penetrat- 
ing; a temper that is yielding and yet unequal ; a figure 
plain but agreeable; a physiognomy which bespeaks a 
soul and does not lie; people may approach her with 
indifference, but can not leave her without emotion. 
Others have good qualities which she lacks ; others have 
in a larger measure those which she has ; but no one has 
qualities better suited for producing à happy character. 
She knows how to derive advantage even from her 
faults; and if she were more perfect she would be less 

pleasing. 

Sophie is not beautiful ; but in her presence men for- 
get beautiful women, and beautiful women are discon- 
tented with themselves. At first sight she is hardly 
pretty, but the more we see her the more beautiful she 
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looks; she gains where so many others lose, and what she 
gains she does not afterward lose. We may see more 
beautiful eyes, a finer mouth, and a more imposing pres- 
ence ; but no one can have à more finely shaped figure, a 
more beautiful complexion, a whiter hand, a more dainty 
foot, a sweeter smile, or a more touching countenance. 
She interests without dazzling ; she charms, but no one 
can tell why. 

Sophie loves dress, and is à good judge of it; her 
mother has no other waiting-maid; she has much taste in 
dressing herself to advantage, but she hates rich gar- 
ments, and in what she wears we always see simplicity 
united with elegance ; she does not love what glitters but 
what is becoming ; she does not know what the fashion- 
able colors are, but she knows perfectly which are becom- 
ing to her. There is no young woman who seems dressed 
with less study, yet whose attire is more elegant; there is 
not a single article of her clothing chosen at random, yet 
in no one of them is there the appearance of art. Her 
attire is very modest in appearance but very coquettish in 
effect; she does not display her charms, she covers them; 
but in covering them she knows how to make them im- 
agined. 

Sophie has natural talents; she is conscious of them, 
and has not neglected them; but not having been in a 
condition to devote much art to their culture, she has 
been content to exercise her fine voice in singing with 
accuracy and taste, her little feet in walking trippingly, 
easily, and gracefully, and in making courtesies in all sorts 
of situations without embarrassment or awkwardness. 
Moreover, she has had no teacher of singing save her 
father, and no dancing-master but her mother; an organ- 
ist of the neighborhood has given her a few lessons in 
accompaniment on the harpsichord, which she has since 
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practiced by herself. At first her only thought was to 
exhibit her hand to advantage on the black keys; next 
she discovered that the sharp and thin sound of the 
harpsichord made the sound of her voice more melodi- 
ous; little by little she became sensitive to the harmony; 
and finally, as she grew up, she began to feel the charms 
of expression and to love music for itself. But this is a 
taste rather than a talent; she is unable to play a tune 
by note. 

What Sophie knows best, and what has been taught 
her with the most care, is the work of her sex, even those 
kinds which are not usually considered, like cutting and 
making her dresses. There is no kind of needle-work 


, which she does not know how to do, and which she does 
\not do with pleasure; but the work which she prefers to 


all others is lace-making, because there is none which 
affords à more pleasing attitude and in which the fingers 
are exercised with more grace and deftness. She has also 
devoted herself to all the details of housekeeping. She 
is acquainted with the kitchen and the pantry; she knows 
the price of provisions, and also their qualities; she has a 
thorough knowledge of book-keeping, and serves her 
mother as housekeeper. Destined one day to become 
the head of à family, by directing the father’s household 
she learns to direct her own. She can take the place of 
servants, and always does so villingly. We can never 
order a thing done properly which we do not know how 
to do ourselves; this is the reason why Sophie’s mother 
employs her in this way. But Sophie does not look 50 far 
ahead ; her first duty is that of daughter, and it is now 
the only one which she thinks of fulfilling. Her simple 
purpose is to serve her mother, and to relieve her of a part 
of her cares. Itis true, however, that she does not dis- 


charge all these duties with equal pleasure. For example, 
22 
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though she is fond of eating, she does not love cooking ; 
its details have something of disgust for her; she never 
finds suffcient neatness in it. On this point she has an 
extreme delicacy, and this delicacy, carried to an extreme, 
has become one of her faults; she would rather let the 
whole dinner burn up than soil a ruffle. For the same 
reason, she has never been willing to oversee the garden— 
the earth seems unclean to her. 

She owes this fault to the lessons of her mother. 
According to her, among the duties of woman, one of 
the first is cleanliness—a duty that is special, indis- 
pensable, and imposed by nature. There is no more 
disgusting object in the world than a slovenly woman, 
and a husband who is disgusted with her is never wrong. 
She has preached this duty to her daughter s0 much from 
her childhood, she has exacted of her s0 much cleanliness 
with respect to her person, her clothing, her apartment, 
her work, and her toilet, that all these attentions, con- 
verted into habit, take up quite a large part of her time, 
and even encroach on the remainder ; so that to do well 
whatever she does is but the second of her cares; the first 
is always to do it neatly. 

Nevertheless, all this has not degenerated into vain 
affectation nor into want of spirit, and the refinements of 
luxury play no part in it. Only simple water will ever 
enter her apartment; she knows no other perfume than 
that of flowers, and her husband will never breathe one 
sweeter than her breath. Finally, the affection which she 
bestows on the exterior does not make her forget that she 
owes her life and her time to nobler duties. She ignores 
or disdains that excessive cleanliness of body which soils 
the soul. Sophie is much more than clean—she is pure. 

I have said that Sophie was fond of eating ; she was s0 
naturally ; but she has become temperate by habit, and is 
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now 50 by virtue. It is not with girls as with boys, who 
can be governed up to a certain point by their appetite. 
This inclination has its consequences for the sex; it is too 
dangerous to go unchecked. The little Sophie, in her 
girlhood, going alone into her mother’s pantry, did not 
always come back empty-handed, and her fidelity with 
respect to sugar-plums and bonbons was not above sus- 
picion. Her mother detected her, reproved her, punished 
her, and made her fast. At last she succeeded in per- 
suading her that bonbons spoiled the teeth, and that eat- 
ing too much made one stout. In this way Sophie re- 
formed. As she grew up she contracted other tastes, 
which have turned her aside from this low sensuality. In 
women, as in men, as soon as the heart grows warm 
gluttony is no longer a dominant vice. Sophie has pre- 
served the characteristic taste of her sex: she likes milk, 
butter, cream, and sweetmeats ; is fond of pastry and des- 
sert, but eats very little meat; she has never tasted either 
wine or intoxicating liquors. Moreover, she eats very 
moderately of everything; her sex, less laborious than 
ours, has less need to repair its waste. In everything she 
BHkes what is good, and knows how to enjoy it; she also 
knows how to putup with what is not so, without allowing 
this privation to cost her anything. 5 

Sophie has a mind pleasing without being brilliant, 
and solid without being profound—a mind of which 
people say nothing, because they never observe in it 
either more or less than in their own. She always has à 
mind which pleases the people who speak to her, although 
it is not copiously adorned according to the notion which 
we have of the intellectual culture of women; for hers 
bas not been formed by reading, but only by the conver- 
sations of her father and mother, by her own reflections, 
and by the observations which she has made in the little 
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of the world which she has seen. Sophie is naturally 
gay—she was even frolicsome in her childhood ; but little 
by little her mother has taken care to repress her giddy 
airs, for fear that too sudden a change might ere long 
apprise her of the moment which had rendered it neces- 
sary. She has therefore become modest and reserved even 
before the time for being so; and now that this time 
has come, it is easier for her to preserve the tone she has 
taken, than it would have been to take it without indi- 
cating the reason for this change. Itisa pleasant thing 
to see her occasionally abandoning herself, through a 
residuum of the habit, to the vivacities of childhood, and 
then suddenly come to herself, grow silent, lower her eyes, 
and blush. The intermediate term between the two ages 
must necessarily partake somewhat of each. 

Sophie has too great a sensibility to preserve a perfect 
evenness of disposition; she has too much sweetness for 
this sensibility to be very annoying to others ; it is to her- 
self alone that she does wrong. Let a single word be 
spoken which wounds her, and she does not pout, but her 
heart swells, and she tries to escape in order to go and 
weep. Butif, in the midst of her tears, she is recalled 
by her father or her mother, she instantly appears, cheer- 
ful and smiling, while drying her eyes and trying to stifle 
her sobs. 

Nor is she wholly exempt from caprice; her temper, 
if provoked a little too much, degenerates into unruliness, 
and then she is liable to forget herself. But allow her 
time to come to herself, and her manner of making amends 
for her fault will make it almost meritorious. When pun- 
ished, she is docile and submissive, and we see that her 
shame arises not so much from her chastisement as from 
the fault. If nothing is said to her, she never fails to 
make reparation of her own accord, but so frankly and 
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with such good grace that it is not possible to bear any 
ill-will She would kiss the ground before the meanest 
domestic, and yet this abasement would not cause her the 
least pain, and the moment she is pardoned she shows by 
her joy and her caresses of what a weight her good heart 
has been relieved. In a word, she suffers the wrongs of 
others with patience, and repairs her own with pleasure. 
Such is the loyable nature of her sex before we have spoiled 
it. Woman is made to submit to man, and even to endure 
his injustice. You will never reduce young boys to the 
same point; in them the inner sense rises in revolt against 
injustice; nature has not made them for tolerating it. 

Sophie is religious, but her religion is reasonable and 
simple, with few dogmas and fewer practices of devotion ; 
or rather, knowing no essential practice saye morality, she 
devotes her whole life to serving God by doing good. In 
all the instructions which her parents have given her on 
this subject they have accustomed her to a respectful sub- 
mission, by always saying to her: “My daughter, this 
knowledge is beyond your years; your husband will in- 
strucé you in it when the time comes.” However, in 
place of pious discourses long drawn out, they content 
themselves with preaching piety to her through their ex- 
ample, and this example is graven on her heart. 

Sophie loves virtue, and this love has become her 
ruling passion. She loves it because there is nothing 80 
beautiful as virtue; she loves it becanse virtue constitutes 
the glory of woman, and a virtuous woman seems to her 
almost equal to an angel; she loves it as the only road to 
true happiness, and because she sees only misery, deser- 
tion, misfortune, opprobrium, and ignominy in the life of 
a Corrupt woman ; finally, she loves it because it is dear to 
her venerated father and to her tender and honored moth- 
er. Not content with being happy in their own virtue, 
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they wish also to be happy in hers; and her chief happi- 
ness is the hope of making them happy. All these feel- 
ings inspire her with an enthusiasm which exalts her soul, 
and holds all her lower inclinations in subjection to such 
a noble passion. Sophie will be chaste and upright even 
to her last breath ; she has sworn it in the depths of her 
soul, and at a time when she felt all that such an oath 
might cost her to keep; she has sworn it when she might 
have revoked the engagement if her senses had been made 
to reign over her. 

Sophie has not the honor of being an amiable French 
woman, cold by temperament and coquettish by vanity, 
wishing rather to shine than to please, and seeking amuse- 
ment rather than pleasure. The one need of loving de- 
vours her, and comes to distract and trouble her heart in 
the midst of her enjoyments; she has lost her old-time 
gayety; her playful amusements are no longer enjoyed by 
her; far from fearing the irksomeness of solitude, she 
seeks it; she there thinks of the one who is to make it 
agreeable to her. All the indifferent displease her; she 
does not desire a courtship, but a lover; she would rather 
please a single good man, and please him always, than to 
excite in her favor the applause of the world, which lasts 
a day and then is turned into jeers. 

The judgment is developed sooner in women than in 
men; being on the defensive almost from their child- 
hood, and charged with a treasure difficult to guard, good 
and evil are necessarily sooner known to them. As her 
temperament inclines her to be precocious in everything, 
the judgment is developed earlier in Sophie than in other 
girls of her age. There is nothing very extraordinary in 
this, for maturity is not everywhere the same at the same 
age. 
Sophie is instructed in the rights and duties of her sex 
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and of ours. She knows the faults of men and the vices 
of women; she also knows the good qualities, the oppo- 
site virtues, and has them all imprinted in the depth of 
her heart. One can not have a higher idea of a noble 
woman than she has conceived of her, and this idea does 
not frighten her; but she thinks with more complacency 
of the noble man, the man of merit; she feels that she is 
made for such a man, that she is worthy of him, that she 
can return to him the happiness which she will receive 
from him, and she feels that she will be perfectly able to 
recognize him; it is merely a question of finding him. 

Women are the natural judges of the merits of men, as 
men are of the merits of women; this is a mutual right, 
and neïither sex is ignorant of it. Sophie is conscious 
of this right, and makes use of it, but with the modesty 
befitting her youth, her inexperience, and her station ; she 
judges only of things which are within her comprehen- 
sion, and she judges of them only when this serves to 
develop some useful rule of conduct. She speaks of the 
absent only with the greatest circumspection, especially if 
they are women. She thinks that what makes them slan- 
derous and satirical is the habit of speaking of their own 
sex; for as long as they restrict themselves to speaking of 
ours they are only just. Sophie, then, limits herself to 
this. As to women, she never speaks of them save to say 
of them the good which she knows—it is an honor which 
she thinks she owes to her sex; and of her of whom she 
knows nothing good to say, she says nothing at all, and 
this is understood. 

Sophie is little versed in the ways of the world ; but 
she is obliging, attentive, and puts an air of grace into 
everything she does. A happy disposition serves her 
better than much art. She has a certain politeness of 
her own which does not depend on formulas, which is not 
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subject to fashion, which does not change with it, which 
does nothing through custom, but which comes from a 
true desire to please, and which does please. She knows 
nothing of trivial compliments, and does not go out of 
her way to invent them; she does not say that she is 
greatly obliged, that one does her great honor, that one 
need not take the trouble, etc. Much less does she 
think of exchanging compliments. 

To a courtesy, or to à formal act of politeness, she 
replies by a bow or by an Z #hank you; but this word 
from her mouth is worth many others. For a real serv- 
ice she lets her heart speak, and it is not a compliment 
that it dictates. She has never allowed French customs 
to subject her to the yoke of affectation, as in giving her 
arm, while going from one room to another, to an old 
man of sixty whom she might the rather desire to assist. 
When a perfumed gallant offers her this impertinent serv- 
ice she leaves this officious aid on the stairs, and trips into 
the parlor, saying that she is not lame. In fact, although 
she is not tall, she has never wished for high heels; she 
has feet that are small enough to do without them. 

She not only maintains a silent and respectful bearing 
in the presence of women, but even in the presence of 
married men, or those much older than she is; she will 
never accept a place above them save through obedience, 
and will resume her own place below them the moment 
she is able to do so; for she knows that age has prece- 
dence over sex, as it carries with it the presumption of 
wisdom, which ought to be honored before everything 
else. 

With young men of her age it is different. She has 
need of a different manner in order to impress them, and 
she can assume it without forsaking the modest air which 
becomes her. If they are modest and reserved them- 
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selves, she will willingly continue with them the pleasing 
familiarity of youth; their conversations, full of inno- 
cence, will be playful but decent; if they become serious, 
she tries to make them useful; if they degenerate into 
insipidity, she will soon bring them to a close; for she 
has a supreme contempt for the petty cant of gallantry 
as very offensive to her sex. She well knows that the 
man whom she seeks does not indulge in this cant, and 
she never willingly suffers from another what is improper 
for him whose character is imprinted in the depths of 
her heart. The high opinion which she has of the rights 
of her sex, the pride of soul which gives her the purity 
of her feelings, that energy of virtue which she feels in 
herself and which makes her respectable in her own eyes, 
make her listen with indignation to the mawkish speeches 
with which people presume to amuse her. She does not 
receive them with an anger that is apparent, but with an 
ironical applause which is disconcerting, or with a cool- 
ness of manner which is unexpected. Let a loquacious 
beau pay her compliments, extol her in high terms for 
her wit, for her beauty, her graces, and for the priceless 
happiness of pleasing her, and she promptly interrupts 
him by saying politely : “ Sir, I am very much afraid that 
I know those things better than you do, and if we have 
nothing more interesting to talk about, I think we had 
better cut short our conversation at this point” To ac- 
company these words with a grand courtesy, and then to 
find herself twenty paces from him, is to her but the work 
of an instant. Ask your fops if it is easy to show off 
their wit ab any length before a character as testy as this 
one. 

This is not saying, however, that she does not greatly 
love to be praised, provided it is in earnest, and that she 
can believe that what is said of her is really sincere. In 
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order to appear affected by her merits we must begin by 
showing some ourselves. Homage founded on esteem 
may flatter her haughty spirit, but all gallant quizzing is 
always repelled ; Sophie was not made to practice the 
little arts of a stage-dancer. 

With such a great maturity of judgment, and devel- 
oped in all respects like a girl of twenty, Sophie at fifteen 
will not be treated by her parents as a child. They no 
sooner observe in her the first restlessness of youth than 
they hasten to provide for it before it progresses further; 
they will hold tender and sensible conversations with her. 
These conversations are adapted to her age and character. 
If this character is such as I have imagined it to be, why 
might not her father address her somewhat as follows ? 

“Sophie, you are now a large girl, and it is not always 
to remain a girl that you have become such. We wish 
you to be happy, and it is for our sakes that we wish this, 
because our happiness depends on yours. The happiness 
of a noble girl consists in making a good man happy. 
We must therefore think of your marriage, and we must 
think of it thus early, for on marriage depends the des- 
tiny of life, and there is never too much time for think- 
ing of this. 

“ Nothing is more difficult than the choice of a good 
husband, save, perhaps, that of a good wife. Sophie, 
you shall be that rare woman. You shall be the glory of 
our life and the happiness of our old age; but with what- 
ever accomplishments you may be endowed, the world 
will never be lacking in men who are still more accom- 
plished than you are. There is not one who ought not to 
feel honored by honoring you, but there are many who 
would honor you more. Of this number it is your task to 
find one who is fit for you, and to make yourself acquainted 
with him, and him acquainted with you. 
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“Your mother was of good family, and I was rich; 
and these were the sole considerations which induced our 
parents to unite us. I have lost my property and she has 
lost her rank. Forgotten by her family, of what use is 
it to her to-day to have been born a lady? In our mis- 
fortunes the union of our hearts has consoled us for all 
our losses; conformity of tastes has made us choose this 
retreat. We live here happy in our poverty, and what 
each is to the other takes the place of all besides. Sophie 
is our common treasure. We thank Heaven for having 
given her to us and for having taken from us everything 
else. See, my child, where Providence has led us. The 
considerations which led to our marriage have disap- 
peared, and we are happy only by reason of those which 
then counted for nothing. 

“ Husband and wife must be matched. Mutual in- 
clination ought to be their first bond. Their eyes and 
their hearts ought to be their first guides; for as their 
first duty, when united, is to love each other, as loving or 
not loving does not depend on ourselves, this duty neces- 
sarily Involves another, and this is to begin by loving each 
other before becoming united. This is the law of nature, 
which nothing can abrogate ; and those who have ob- 
structed its action by so many civil laws, have had more 
regard for apparent order than for the happiness of mar- 
riage and the morals of citizens. You see, my Sophie, 
that we are not preaching to you a difficult morality. It 
tends merely to make you mistress of yourself, and to 
bring us into consultation with you on the choice of your 
husband. 

“After having stated to you our reasons for granting 
you entire liberty, itis just to speak to you also of the 
reasons why you should use this liberty with wisdom. If 
equality of merit were the only question, I do not know 
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what limit I ought to place on your hopes; but do not 
raise them above your fortune, and do not forget that it is 
of the lowest rank. Although a man worthy of you does 
not count this inequality as an obstacle, you ought to do 
in that case what he will not do. Sophie ought to imitate 
her mother, and enter only a family which feels honored 
by her. You have not seen our opulence. You were born 
during our poverty, and you have made it sweet to us by 
sharing it without complaint. Believe me, Sophie, never 
seek property, of which we thank Heaven for having 
relieved us. We never tasted happiness until after having 
lost our wealth. 

«“ You will be sought for, and doubtless by persons who 
will not be worthy of you. If they appeared to you as 
they really are, you would estimate them for what they 
are worth; all their display would not long impose on 
you ; but, although you have good judgment and know 
your own merits, you are lacking in experience, and do 
not know to what extent men can disguise themselves. 
An adroit rascal may study your tastes in order to lead 
you astray, and in your presence feign virtues which he 
does not have. This one might ruin you, Sophie, before 
you were aware of it, and you would become conscious Of 
your error only to weep over it. The most dangerous of 
all snares, and the only one which reason can not avoid, 
is that of the senses. If you ever have the misfortune to 
fall into it, you will see nothing but illusions and idle 
fancies; your eyes will be fascinated, your judgment will 
be unsettled, your will will be corrupted, and you will 
cherish even your illusion, and when you are in 4 con- 
dition to be conscious of it you will not disown it. My 
daughter, it is to Sophie’s reason that I confide you, but I 
do not confide you to the inclinations of her heart. As 
long as you are cool-headed, remain your own judge; but 
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as soon as you are in love, then trust the care of yourself 
to your mother. 

& I propose to you an agreement which indicates to 
you our esteem and reestablishes the order of nature be- 
tween us. Parents choose a husband for their daughter 
and consult her only as a matter of form; this is the 
custom. But between ourselves, we shall do just the con- 
trary—you shall choose, and we shall be consulted. Exer- 
cise your right, Sophie; exercise it freely and wisely. 
The husband who is fit for you ought to be your choice, 
and not ours; but it is for us to judge whether you are 
not deceived as to what is best, and whether, without 
knowing it, you are not doing something different from 
what you intend. Birth, wealth, rank, opinion, will not 
enter at all into our reasons. Choose an honorable man, 
whose person pleases you and whose character is adapted 
to you, and, whatever he may be in other respects, we 
shall accept him as our son-in-law. His wealth will 
always be great enough if he has hands, good morals, and 
loves his family. His rank will always be sufficiently 
illustrious if he ennobles it by virtue. Were the whole 
world to blame us, what matters it? We are not seeking 
the approbation of the public, but are satisfied if you are 
happy.” 

Readers, I do not know what effect such a conversation 
would have on girls educated in your way. As to Sophie, 
she will not be able to reply to it in words; shame and 
emotion will not allow her easily to express herself; but I 
am very sure that it will remain graven in her heart as 
long as she lives, and that if we can count on any human 
resolution, it is on that which she will make of being 
worthily esteemed of her parents. 

Man in a state of nature is hardly a thinker. Think- 
ing is an art that is learned, as other arts are, and even 
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fwith more difficulty. In the two sexes I know of but 
/two classes that are really distinet—people who think and 
| people who do not think; and this difference depends al- 
| most wholly on education. À man belonging to the first 
lof these two classes ought not to form an alliance with 
| the second ; for the greatest charm of companionship fails 
/ him when, having a wife, he is reduced to thinking alone. 
Men who devote their whole lives to working for a living 
have no other idea than that of their work or their inter- 
ests, and their whole mind seems to be at the ends of their 
fingers. This ignorance is hurtful neïther to probity nor 
to manners; often it is serviceable to them. We often 
compromise with duty by reflecting on it, and in the end 
we substitute talk for things. The conscience is the clear- 
est of philosophers, and we need not know Cicero’s Offices 
in order to be a man of worth; and the most honorable 
woman in the world has perhaps the least idea of what 
honor is. But it is none the less true that only a culti- 
vated mind can make companionship agreeable ; and it 
isa sad thing for the father of a family who loves his 
home to be compelled to shut himself up there alone, 
unable to make himself understood by any one. 
Moreover, how shall a woman who has not the habit 
of reflection educate her children? How shall she dis- 
cover what is best for them? How shall she incline them 
to virtues which she does not know, and to attainments 
of which she has no idea? She will be able only to 
humor or to threaten them, to make them ipsolent or 
timid; she will make of them affected apes or rattle- 
headed rogues, but never children of good minds or amia- 
ble dispositions. 
It is then not meet for an educated man to take a 
wife who is uneducated, nor, consequently, to marry into 
a class where education is impossible. But I would a 
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hundred times prefer a simple girl, rudely brought up, to 
a girl of learning and wit who should come to establish in 
my house a Literary tribunal of which she should make 
herself the president. A woman of wit is the scourge of 
her husband, her children, her friends, her servants, of 
everybody. In the sublime elevation of her fine genius 
she disdaïns all the duties of woman, and always begins 
by making a man of herself, after the example of Made- 
moiselle de l'Enclos. Away from home she is always the 
subjact of ridicule, and is very justly criticised, as one 
never fails of being the moment she leaves her proper 
station and enters one for which she is not adapted. AIl 
this pretense is unworthy of an honorable woman. 
Were she the possessor of real talents, her pretension 
would abase them. Her dignity is in leading a retired 
life; her glory is in the esteem of her husband; her 
pleasures are in the happiness of her family. Readers, I 
appeal to you on your honor—which gives you the 
better opinion of a woman as you enter her room, which 
makes you approach her with the greater respect: to see 
her occupied with the duties of her sex, with her house- 
hold cares, the garments of her children lying around 
her; or, to find her writing verses on her dressing-table, 
surrounded with all sorts of pamphlets and sheets of note- 
paper in every variety of color? If all the men in the 
world were sensible, every girl of letters would remain un- 
married all her life. 

It is asked whether it is good for young men to travel, 
and the question is in great dispute. If it were differently 
stated, and it were asked whether it is good for men to 
have traveled, perhaps there would not be so much dis- 
cussion. 

The abuse of books kills science. Thinking they 
know what they have read, men think they can dispense 
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with learning it. Too much reading serves only to make 
presumptuous ignoramuses. Of all the centuries of litera- 
ture there is not one in which there has been so much 
reading as in this, and not one in which men have been 
less wise ; of all the countries of Europe, there is not one 
where so many histories and travels have been printed as 
in France, and not one where less is known of the genius 
and customs of other countries. So many books make us 
neglect the book of the world ; or, if we still read in it, 
each one confines himself to his leaf. 

À Parisian fancies he knows men, while he knows only 
Frenchmen. In his city, always full of strangers, he 
regards each foreigner as an extraordinary phenomenon 
which has no fellow in the rest of the universe. We must 
have had a near view of the citizens of that great city, we 
must have lived with them, in order to believe that with 
so much spirit they can also be so stupid. The queer 
thing about it is, that each of them has read, perhaps ten 
times, the description of the country one of whose inhabi- 
tants has filled him with so much wonder. 

It is too much to have to wade through at the same 
time the prejudices of authors and our own ‘in order to 
arrive at the truth. I have spent my life in reading books 
of travel, and I have never found two of them which gave 
me the same idea of the same people. On comparing the 
little which I was able to observe with what I had read, I 
have ended by abandoning travelers, and by regretting 
the time which I had spent in order to instruct myself in 
their reading, thoroughly convinced that in respect of 
observations of all sorts we must not read, but see. This 
would be true even if all travelers were sincere, if they 
related only what they have seen or what they believe, 
and if they disguised the truth only by the false colors 
which it takes in their eyes. What mustit be when, in 
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addition, we have to discern the truth through their false- 
hoods and their bad faith ? 

Let us, then, abandon the expedient of books which are 
commended to us, to those who are made to be contented 
with them. Like the art of Raymond Lully,* they are 
useful for teaching us to prate about what we do not 
know. They are useful for preparing Platos of fifteen for 
philosophizing in clubs, and for instructing a company 
on the customs of Egypt and India, on the faith of Paul 
Lucas or of Tavernier. 

I hold it for an incontestable maxim, that whoever 
has seen but one people, instead of Knowing men, knows 
only those with whom he has lived. Here, then, is still 
another way of stating the same question of travels. Is 
it sufficient for a well-educated man to know only his 
own countrymen, or is it important for him to know men 
in general? There no longer remains dispute or doubt 
on this point. Observe how the solution of a difficult 
question sometimes depends on the manner of stating it. 

But, in order to study men, must we make the tour of 
the whole earth? Must we go to Japan to observe Euro- 
peans? In order to know the species, must we know all 
the individuals? No; there are men who resemble one 
another so closely that it is not worth the trouble to study 
them separately. He who has seen ten Frenchmen has 
seen them all. Although we can not say the same of the 
English and of some other peoples, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain that each nation has its peculiar and specific char- 
acter, which is inferred by induction, not from the obser- 
vation of a single one of its members, but of several. He 
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who has compared ten peoples knows mankind, just as he 
who has seen ten Frenchmen knows the French. 

For purposes of instruction it is not suflicient to stroll 
through countries, but we must know how to travel. In 
order to observe, we must have eyes, and must turn them 
toward the object which we wish to examine. There are 
many people whom travel instructs still less than books, 
because they are ignorant of the art of thinking; whereas 
in reading, their mind is at least guided by the author, 
while in their travels they do not know how to see anything 
for themselves. Others are not instructed because they 
do not wish to be instructed. Their object is so different 
that this hardly affects them. It is very doubtful whether 
we can see with exactness what we are not anxious to 
observe. Of all the people in the world, the Frenchman 
is he who travels the most; but, full of his own ways, he 
slights indiscriminately everything which does not resem- 
ble them. There are Frenchmen in every corner of the 
world. There is no country where we find more people 
who have traveled than we find in France. But notwith- 
standing all this, of all the people of Europe, the one that 
sees the most of them knows them the least.. The Eng- 
lish also travel, but in a different way; and it seems that 
these two nations must be different in everything. The 
English nobility travel, the French nobility do not travel; 
the French people travel, the English people do not travel. 
This difference seems to me honorable to the latter. The 
French have almost always some personal interest in their 
travels; but the English do not go to seek their fortune 
abroad, unless it is through commerce, and with full 
pockets. When they travel, it is to spend their money 
abroad, and not to live there on the fruits of their indus- 
try; they are too proud to go prowling about away from 
home. This also causes them to learn more from for- 
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eigners than the French do, who have a totally different 
object in view. The English, however, have their national 
prejudices also, and even more of them than any one else ; 
but these prejudices are due less to ignorance than to 
passion. The Englishman has the prejudices of pride, 
and the Frenchman those of vanity. 

There is a great difference between traveling to see the 
country and traveling to see the people. The first object 
is always that of the curious, while the other is only inci- 
dental for them. It ought to be the very opposite for one 
who wishes to philosophize. The child observes things, 
and waits until he can observe men. The man ought to 
begin by observing his fellows, and then he can observe 
things, if he has the time. 

It is bad reasoning to conclude that travels are useless 
because we travel in the wrong way. But, admitting the 
utility of travels, does it follow that they are best for 
everybody? Far from it; on the contrary, they are good 
for only a very few people; they are good only for men 
who have sufficient self-control to listen to the lessons of 
error without allowing themselves to go astray, and to see 
the example of vice without permitting themselves to be 
drawn into it. Travel develops the natural bent of char- 
acter, and finally makes a man good or bad. Whoever re- 
turns from a tour of the world is, on his return, what he 
will be for the rest of his life. Of those who return, more 
are bad than good, because more of those who start out 
are inclined to evil rather than good. Badly educated 
and badly trained young men contract during their trav- 
els all the vices of the peoples whom they visit, but not 
one of the virtues with which these vices are mingled ; 
but those who are happily born, those whose good-nature 
has been well cultivated, and who travel with the real 
purpose of becoming instructed, all return better and 
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wiser than when they started out. It is thus that my 
Émile shall travel. 

Whatever is done through reason ought to have its 
rules: Travels, considered as à part of education, ought 
to have theirs. To travel for the sake of traveling, is to 
be a wanderer, a vagabond ; to travel for the sake of in- 
struction, is still too vague an object, for instruction which 
has no determined end amounts to nothing. I would give 
to the young man an obvious interest in being instructed ; 
and this interest, if well chosen, will go to determine the 
nature of the instruction. This is always the method 
which I have attempted to put in practice. 

Now, after having considered my pupil through his 
physical relations with other creatures, and through his 
moral relations with other men, it remains to consider 
him through his civil relations with his fellow-citizens. 
For this purpose he must begin by studying the nature 
of government in general, the different forms of govern- 
ment, and, finally, the particular government under which 
he lives. 
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Te following quotations are taken from John Grand 
Carteret’s J. J. Rousseau jugé par les Français d’aujour- 
d’hui (Paris, 1890), and they doubtless represent the mature 
judgments of the most eminent French writers of to-day 
respecting their enigmatical countryman. As frequently 
happens, Rousseau’s earliest and most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers and disciples were not Frenchmen, but Germans 
and Englishmen, and it was not till within a recent period 
that this prophet found honor in his own country. 


For the last one hundred years there has not been a single re- 
form which we may not see formulated in some one of Rousseau’s 
works. 

All our current political theories are contained in the Contrat 
Social. 

All our aspirations after justice are in the Discours sur L’inégalité, 

All our programmes of instruction and education are found an- 
nounced in the Émile, 

All attempts at religious renovation are traceable to the Profes- 
sion de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, JOHN GRAND CARTERET. 


The Émile is the most complete monument of Rousseau’s phi- 
losophy. Under the pretext of education, he grasps at their very 
origin the principles of religion and morals, and follows them in all 
their applications to society and to human life. The fundamental 
idea is the one announced in his other works—that man is naturally 
good, but that he has been depraved by society. The ordinary edu- 
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cation is the instrument of this depravation: it substitutes our 
prejudices and acquired vices for the original rectitude of nature. 
The only good education is a “ negative education,” which does not 
produce the virtues, but prevents vices; which does not teach the 
truth, but preserves from error. All foreign influence being avoided 
or paralyzed, the child must be allowed to grow up and develop in 
his natural liberty ; isolated and handed over to himself, he will in- 
vent in succession the arts and sciences, religion and morals; he will 
learn to know the world and will find God. Each one must there- 
fore reproduce for his own use the work of the centuries, and redis- 
cover for himself whatever has a real value in the acquisitions of 
humanity. This isolation from society and its traditions, and from 
the progress which they summarize, or of the errors which they 
transmit, is a chimera which, by a flagrant contradiction, the pre- 
ceptor of Émile abandons almost constantly in practice, 

Within the compass of the most artificial system that can be 
imagined there are developed, one after another, with an equal elo- 
quence, the strangest paradoxes and the truest observations, the 
eccentricities of the partisan and the most sensible reforms. We 
everywhere feel ourselves in the presence of a thinker and writer 
who propagates ideas less through their truth than through senti- 
ment, and who addresses himself less to reason than to passion. 

While others devote themselves body and soul to the ardent task 
of breaking in pieces the religion of the past, and destroying the 
political and social order which rests upon it, he feels the need of 
reconstructing, in the midst of the ruins about him, a new society, 
where man, regenerated, may be both better and happier. He traces 
the plan of this in all its details with as much of imagination as of 
logic and of sentiment, After the grand philosophie dreamers—the 
Platos, the Thomas Mores, and the Fénelons—he opens the way and 
gives the inspiration to all modern utopians. In place of humanity 
as it is, and as it has been created from day to day by the necessities 
of history and of life, he requires a new man for the society of his 
dreams, and fashions one as chimeriéal as the other, and both conform 
to his ideal. He who did not always take into account the duties of 
ordinary life, but accused himself indiscreetly of so many acts of 
baseness, would fashion and subject by authority all men to the 
highest and most formal perfection. 

To the service of his personal ideas he brings the magic of a style 
of a new order, and an eloquence full of movement and passion, 
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scholarly and forceful, fanciful and personal, sonorous and colored, 
and of irresistible power. G. VAPEREAU. 


Rousseau has extolled the state of Nature, both for society and 
for the individual, and has pushed his indictment against the vices 
of civilization and the refinements of culture so far, that it has been 
held that he presumed to relegate men to the state of communism 
and barbarism, This is an error founded on a superficial or partial 
examination of his writings. 

Rousseau was not a pure theorist, proceeding by & + d and sub- 
jecting society without pity to the bed of Procrustes, nor a system- 
atic philosopher, obedient only to cold logic; but was truly and 
above all else a man, with a heart profoundly human and reflective, 
and hence an impassioned moralist, 

Whatever may have been the sophisms, the contradictions, and 
the faults of Jean Jacques, it is nevertheless undeniable that he 
loved the true, the beautiful, and the good with an ardent affection, 
and that he bitterly repented whenever he allowed himself to be in- 
duced to betray them. This is true even of the deplorable abandon- 
ment of his children. It is certain that he preached and practiced 
the cult of friendship, country, and humanity. A. ESCHENAUER. 


Rousseau was never more than a man of the woods out of his 
native element. Obstinately opposed to civilized life, he pined in 
the midst of his fellows as though in an enemy's country, and he 
remained an unconquerable savage. He responded to friendship by 
suspicion, and to love by defiance; never saw fortune pass his door 
without thinking of a snare, and was always somber and, restless like 
a captive wolf. 

No one felt to the same degree the worship of Nature. Ie who 
scorned to eut his beard in order to appear before the King of France, 
sprang from his bed at dawn in order to go to salute in the forest 
an early flower or a spring bird. Nature was his grand inspiration, 
and consoled him for his contact with men. Seated at the entrance 
of a solitary valley he found himself in his real country; he reposed 
with delight on grass untouched by human feet, forgot his bitter 
thoughts, and became good and tender-hearted ; a ray of the sun 
caused him to shed gentle tears, and his genius was called into life. 

Always and everywhere he loves Nature; but his preferences are 
well known; his ardent and restless imagination prefers to monoto- 
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nous pictures the sight of contrasts and convulsions, “I have need 
of torrents, fir-trees, rocks, dark woods, rugged paths, and precipices 
which strike me with fear.” JULES DE GLouvEr, 


The essential element in Rousseau’s genius was imagination, and 
hence his striking originality. He might be defined as an impas- 
sioned, exalted imagination, a marvelous subjective imagination, 

This imagination was due to an extraordinary sensibility, to an 
excessive impressibility of the sensitive apparatus and nervous 
system, so that there was a continuous flow to his brain of innu- 
merable vivid and subtile emotions and of intense and sparkling 
pictures. Profoundly affected by praise and blame, but little sure 
of himself by reason of his febrile temperament and incomplete 
education, Jean Jacques was at the same time very conceited and 
very timid. 

He lacked the quality which, according to himself, was essential 
to a hero, namely, power of soul or action. He therefore became a 
philosopher and a novelist. Weak, poor, ignorant, timid, scarcely 
possessing an exact sense of reality, having but little direct hold on 
the world, and not being able to satisfy in person his double ad- 
vocacy of love and virtue, he satisfied it through cerebral invention, 
through books, 

Instead of furnishing sensations and affections, his imagination 
produced ideas. Not being able to adapt himself to people and to 
things, this thinker remade people and things according to his need, 
This same man, so weak and so powerless when it was necessary to 
act, became all-powerful the moment he was not trammeled by 
ponderous matter. And it is not in the air that he builds. He does 
not relegate the ideal to heaven, but logically and mathematically 
he builds upon the earth for a living humanity. 

Having the genius of imagination, he is naturally a man of all 
contrasts as of all harmonies. He resolutely traverses the paradox 
in order to arrive at the truth. Artist and philosopher, he revolts 
against art and civilization the moment he sees that through their 
excessive development, civilization and art, like a parasitic vegeta- 
tion, mask, pervert, and sterilize Nature and humanity. 

À revolution is the advent of a new moral force. In the eight- 
eenth century he created a new faith. Without him the United 
States of America would probably not be a republic. He is the soul 
of the French Revolution. This whole epoch is impregnated with 
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him. Mirabeau interprets him, and Madame Roland is his Julie in 
power. 

Rousseau developed a superior ideal of society by conciliating 
the principles of authority and of liberty through the association of 
souls, wills, and interests, and a higher ideal of religion by con- 
ciliating reason and faith through the culture of the beautiful. This 
is his highest glory and his best title to the eternal gratitude of 
mankind, For divine right he substituted human right. The 
republic is no longer the ancient closed city, so narrow and 50 
jealous, founded on paternal right and slavery. He would have 
each one find in it his share of liberty and of happiness. 

In order to place his work above all dispute, he rehabilitates the 
people. Full of a generous unselfishness, has not the people a 
supreme degree of moral power, and is not moral power as necessary 
to progress as intellectual power? By this superiority of the 
humble, Rousseau has justified the sovereignty of all, and has con- 
secrated universal suffrage. Then, feeling the importance of the 
education of a people which has become sovereign, he has shown 
that no one must be allowed the license to corrupt a multitude, as 
Villeroy corrupted Louis XV when a child, and that a government 
ought, above everything else, to be a system of national education. 

ÉmILE BLÉMONT. 


Rousseau is immortal; his name will never perish. We may 
imagine and even predict that a day will come when there will no 
longer be a single man in the world who has opened a single volume 
of Voltaire; but Rousseau! As long as the French language shall 
resound in the world, his works will remain an integral part of the 
soul of France. 

The moment we serutinize his system of morals and come into 
close relations with it, it stands the test no better than his philoso- 
phy or his politics. The form is à marvel, but the substance is only 
an incoherent jumble of maxims, relatively true, but often false in 
their application. 

His intelligence was no sounder than his morality. Admirable 
as an intellectual machine, it produced only false ideas. 1f the in- 
telligence, as the etymology of the word indicates, is the faculty of 
tying together accordant ideas in order to form a clear and true 
conception of things, there is nothing more directly opposed to the 
intelligence than the paradox, Just as the paradox is ingenious and 
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startling when it is used to enforce a misconceived truth, so it is in- 
| sufferable the moment it is reduced to a simple jeu d'esprit. Now, 
| taking Rousseau’s works from beginning to end, save descriptions of 





Nature and certain pictures of sentiment, we shall not find in them 
a line which is anything else than a paradox, eternally reproduced 
under all its forms. Whatever can decry, humiliate, disconcert, 
insult, revolt, or excite hatred and disgust, he sees everywhere, ex- 
hibits it at every word, and with a warmth and enthusiasm and an 
eloquence which does not leave the least doubt as to his sincerity. 
He sees the wrong side of everything—that is, everything wrong side 
out; he does not see the right side, and he is not in a condition to 
see where it is. He does not perceive that all he has to dois to turn 
the fabrice over. His mind was deformed from infancy, and could 
never be repaired. No; he withdraws from the real world, and with 
the ink and paper of the old books with which he has stuffed his 
head he builds a moral and philosophie world, where imaginary men 
play a sort of fairy scene of ideal virtue. These are the models of 
reason and virtue that he presents to his contemporaries; and, to 
crown all, it is always in the name of Nature and truth that he 
professes to speak, 

But this is not all; for the more this frightful paradox is de- 
veloped and confirmed, the clearer the evidence becomes of another £ 
paradox, not less alarming, and one which we are constrained to 
acknowledge. It is this: if Rousseau, instead of the imaginary 
ideas which disturbed his intelligence, and instead of the moral de- 
rangement which upset his heart, had possessed only a mind that 
was sound and strong, and a heart that was pure and upright, there 
would have been one more honest man in the eighteenth century, 
but one less great man. 

This honest man would have brought up his children, instead of 
sending them to the hospital ; would have made watches and clocks 
of honest and merchantable quality; would have had no enemies; 
would have lived happy, and would have died in peace. 

As a great man this is what he has done : He brought back to a 
respect for God and virtue a society corrupted by irreligion and 
debauchery ; he restored to the family the feeling of that simple 
fireside poesy which in the most humble condition can make of life 
an endless felicity ; he led man back to Nature, making him drink 
of its sweetness and revere its power; he revealed to him, in the 
order and magnificence of creation, the eternal source of all justice 
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and all truth; in order to enjoy the grand spectacles of life and 
Nature, he taught him reverie as a new art—for we may boldly say 
that before Rousseau humanity did not know how to dream. A 
martyr to all the exquisite and devouring passions of the human 
soul, it is in the midst of these flames that he raised to Heaven those 
cries of suffering or of love which after more than a century we 
can not hear without a shudder. For his reward, he lived the most 
unbappy of men, and died, God knows how! Even his memory 
has found no repose; as unfortunate as his life, it has been dragged 
from pinnacle to gutter and from gutter to pinnacle, by enemies or 
by admirers equally furious. 

That which gives to the work, as to the life of Rousseau, this 
savage violence, this childish rage, this drunkenness of morals or 
of reason, this blind zeal in error, this faith in things of which 
he is ignorant, is that heart of the workman which beats under 
the coat of the man of the world. It is that popular fiber which 
nothing can enervate, but which beats forever. This fact has not 
been sufficiently noticed, and perhaps has not been mentioned be- 
fore, 

As the miseries of this poor man have now been buried with 
hün, it is time that death, which absolves even assassins, should 
finally and forever put an end to that inquest which has too long 
held in suspense the justice of posterity. The man is dead—let him 
rest in pence ; but his genius survives, and whatever may be said of 
it by some ingrates and by some literary dolts, this genius is full of 
life, and still animates with its breath that art of writing which is 
the first of arts. We may boldly declare that it is Rousseau who 
has created the literature of the nineteenth century. He has cre- 
ated it by his inspiration, and has given it the blood and the nerves 
of the modern man, and the heart and the soul of France. He has 
also created it by his toil. He is the most consummate of dialecti- 
cians and the most potent of the artists who have explored, ex- 
tended, and elevated the science of thought. Euaène Mourox. 


In addition to his own Confessions, we have a thousand grounds 
for believing that his entire life was disordered by a wretched state 
of health, and by moral crises often bordering on madness. If he 
was not & madman, he certainly had a mind that was addicted to 
hyperbole and exaggeration, and a romantic imagination delighting 
in fictions and in delusive narrations. Men, things, and circum- 
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stances developed beyond measure the original characteristics of his 
mental personality. 

Would Jean Jacques have risen to the admirable heights which 
he has attained if, in order to facilitate his flight, he had not ex- 
perienced the reaction which follows the phases of physical enfee- 
blement and moral concentration? Would he have become our 
Rousseau if he had been the father of a family, tied down to an 
orderly and sedentary life by cares for his children and by the neces- 
sities of daily bread? Certainly not, But he would probably have 
remained an excellent engraver. 

Endowed with the analytic sense, he discovered the source of 
public ills in the bad education of children by ignorant parents, 
and in the bad education of the people by a nobility heedless of the 
rights of man as well as of the grand duties of the social compact, 

Dr, J, Roussez. 


It is the idea of the sovereignty of the people, proclaimed by the 
author of the Contrat social, as the only natural and legitimate basis 
of political power and national life, which made possible the Revolu- 
tion, by furnishing it at once with a flag, a motive of action, an ideal 
to realize, and an end to attain, Cu. Fauvery. 


Rousseau is far from having disregarded the importance of 
heredity in biology; but he had a profound intuitive faith in the 
omnipotence of a rational education for the eradication of the 
morbid germs of body and mind, 

The Émile, burned at Paris and at Geneva, condemned in 1762 
by the faculty of theology, is a book clearly conceived and expressed 
—à sort of memorandum of the griefs of childhood, in which Rous- 
seau eloquently demands for the little creature the right to the 
maternal bosom, and banishes without return swaddling-elothes, lead- 
ing-strings, memorizing, artificial prematurity, and that educational 
overpressure which Locke had just stigmatized in England. The 
first in our country to amplify the ideas of the great English 
philosopher, Rousseau dared to demand a little more art and less 
science in education. The fmile was the pedagogie gospel which. 
preceded the doctrine of the Froebels and Pestalozzis, the declara- 
tion of rights of infancy, the real seed of new ideas and hygienic 
progress. De. E, Mon. 
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Of all the great writers belonging to the cycle of modern civiliza- 
tion, Rousseau is, with Shakespeare, the one who has the most loved 
and the best understood music. Oscar COMETTANT. 


The literary fortune of Rousseau is one of the most extraor- 
dinary in history. No writer is better informed than he; none 
has better understood all the resources of the French language, so 
difficult to handle; none has pursued with a more delicate taste and 
a more tenacious patience the perfection of form. 

To the appeal to reason Rousseau has added an appeal to 
passion; it is with passion particularly that he brought the old 
régime to trial. Others, in fact, resigned themselves to the existing 
evil. They adapted themselves to that society which nursed them. 
Rousseau, on his part, hates this society with all his soul. He hates 
it because there is no place in it worthy of him; he hates it because 
he is poor ; he hates it because he is misunderstood and humiliated. 
He has known hunger and cold, physical and moral sufferings. He 
was born susceptible, proud, jealous, envious. He carries within 
him appetites and lusts which he can not satisfy; and his rancor 
makes an appeal not only to justice, which condemns the present 
state of things, but also to the lusts and appetites of all the disin- 
herited. He shows them the banquet where others are seated, and 
where, nevertheless, their place was marked. CHARLES Braor. 


According to Rousseau, the nature of man had been poorly un- 
derstood until he appeared; the human intelligence had been 
developed to an extreme degree; by going back to theculture of the 
body, humanity will find its primitive virtue. In reality, this mag- 
nificent system carries us back to the innocence of brutes; the ideal 
proposed to us isthe triumph of instinct, life without thought, and 
the unvarying toil of the beaver, the ant, and the bee. Since the 
great evil which the philosopher makes war against—the inequality 
of human conditions—is caused by the inequality of education, the 
less men think the more nearly equal they will be, It was once 
believed that the real sign of man’s superiority, that which dis- 
tinguished him from animals, was the faculty of reflecting. This 
was à mistake; the evil begins with reflection, The man who 
thinks is a depraved animal; the moment he reflects he is lost—he 
leaves the state of Nature, and introduces inequality into the world 
through the disproportion of intelligences. : The last word of the 
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reform inaugurated with such pomp and 50 solemn]y announced, is 
to invite humanity to adopt henceforth for a type a well-conditioned 
savage. 

Shall Rousseau’s errors make us insensible to the puissant quali- 
ties of his mind, to the force of his language, to so many noble 
sentiments which he often expresses with eloquence, and sometimes 
with charm? Has he not understood, better than any one else in 

É France, the life of Nature and the mysterious poesy of fields and 
woods? Was he not the first to hear that universal voice which 
rises at certain hours from the bosom of the earth and which speaks 
of infinityf And the soul which is moved so profoundly by the 
spectacle of Nature, and which from tree or flower ascends with- 
out effort to Him who has created them, does it not preserve, not- 
withstanding its stains, a luminous trace of its divine origin? Itwill 
be the eternal honor of Rousseau that he brought back in trium ph, 
in the midst of a frivolous and incredulous society, sentiments which 
worldly irony had banished from it. The Émile introduces us into 
a moral world which has not yet the beauty of the Christian world, 
but which no longer has the frivolity of the century; it speaks to 
us of duty and order, while we heard yesterday only of inclination 
and pleasure. : En, Mézières. 


Though Rousseau was born at Geneva, he belongs to France by 
his life and his death. Switzerland was his cradle, but France has 
his tomb, It is in France that he passed the greater part of his life; 
it is with us that he suffered and struggled, and with us and for us 
that he wrote; it was here that he was loved and bated, defended 
and persecuted. 

Rousseau is the ancestor of all of us who participate in political 
and literary life. In the largest and grandest sense of the term he 
was one of the fathers of the Revolution. 

He saw clearly that in order to build up a new society new men 
were necessary, and so he begins all his reforms, so to speak, ab ovo. 

In order to have in his state the citizens which he fancies, he 
must reform the whole education of his time. He takes the child 
at birth, in order to make of him a man absolutely different from 
what he had been in the past; and he writes the Émile, a powerful 
book, full of ideas, even to repletion, a book prodigiously fruitful, 
in which there is a complete renewal of the society which saw the 
end of the eighteenth century. 
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His theories must not beinterpreted literally, but must be adapt- 
ed to the situation, to the time, and to everything which, exterior 
to ourselves, modifies and sometimes binds our nature. Butitis 
undeniable that Rousseau’s books have been an inexhaustible mine 
of reforms, and even before the Revolution he exercised an astonish- 
ing influence on habits and manners. GuSTAYE RIVET. 


No one has raised a louder voice than Rousseau in behalf of ab- 
stract justice in favor of the poor and the oppressed ; no one has 
protested more strongly against human inequalities, even against 
those which result from the nature of things. To the definite but 
stationary and conservative notion of social utility, so dear to estab- 
lished governments, he opposes the higher doctrine, more.favorable 
to progress, but also more equivocal and dangerous, of social justice, 
always ready to overthrow them. He was the ancestor and the pre- 
eursor of the socialists, so powerful in modern states. 

M. BERTHELOT. 


There is no book in the world so worthy of commendation as 
that in which there is traced a plan of education. Read or reread 
the Émile, observe all that we are doing, the manner in which we 
train the child and conduct his instruction, and you will be con- 
vinced that our master is Rousseau. Epcar Monteir. 
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e- Whatever is natural is good, but whatever passes Re the 
hands of men degenerates 
Human weakness makes education Fr n Au hat we do 
not have at our birth, but which we need when grown, is 
given us by education. This education is derived from 
nature, from men, or from things. We thus derive our 
training from three sorts of teachers; and we are well edu- 
cated only when there is harmony in these three disciplines. 
The education derived from men is the only one under our 
control; hence our success can be only partial 
2 Education must be natural in the sense that it must be based 
i on the permanent elements in our constitution 
As things go, the man and the citizen are incompatible ; cé 
our only course is to form the man, for manhood is the stuff 
out of which the citizen is made . ô 
e Republic presents an ideal of public chan SE on 
an education is impossible in France, because we no longer 
have a country : 0 ë 
order to determine what te Ho ant pe we Et Porn 
a conception of what man is in his natural state . : : 
ducation must make men superior to the accidents of life, and 
must be based on what is permanent and universal : 
hat man has lived most who has felt most, not he who has 
numbered the most years 
ociety is a system of servitude; but eee rat Eu in 
freedom . 
hildren should be D prel ta no enifciel te Re 
mothers should perform all their natural duties . » . 
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Children should be allowed to suffer the natural consequences 


of their own acts, and should be schooled to suffering 719 
À child’s cries should invite us to help him when he is in real 
need, but should not make us servile to his whims . LT 
The child’s natural teachers are his parents, and there is no real 
education outside of the family; but if parents can not, or 
will not, assume this charge, a tutor must be found, and 


his highest qualification is that he is a man . 5 15 
Experience has shown that I have no fitness for teaching ; one I 
venture to write this book as a guide for others . : 18 


The tutor should be young, and should have had no other ol 19 
The pupil whose education is described in this book is wealthy, 

of noble birth, sound in health, and an orphan ; and he and 

his tutor must be inseparable companions . . ,. 20,21 
Physical soundness is a postulate, for there can not be a vigor- 

ous soul in a feeble body. Medicine is an evil, and doctors 

are a pernicious tribe, Émile’s only physicians shall be 


temperance and labor . : : . 21-28 
Real men can not be grown in is ia s0 Émile must be 
reared in the country . 2 gd . 24 


Baths are necessary, and should vary in parait on cold 
to hot. All such artificial aïds as swaddling-elothes, go- 


carts, etc., should be discarded . 24 
The only habit a child should have is È Cal no Habit 
whatever : . 26 


Education should Dee at De ou an Dont Len accus- 
tomed to see ugly objects, masks, ete., to hear alarming 
sounds, and to walk in dark places . . . . 917, 28 s 

Children should find resistance a in tongs. never in human 


avills : 4 
When they cry. tor an due it is delle té en ton D this 
object than to bring the object to them : 30. 
When a child is bad, it is because he is weak; to ne Tin 
good, therefore, add to his power. When he destroys or 
hurts, it is not because he is bad, but because his surplus t: 
activity must be expended . cusl 
We must supply the real needs of children in re Re of in- 
telligence and strength, but must grant nothing to caprice, 32, 38 
Children left in freedom will ery less than others; but when 
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they cry their tears should not make them lord it over us. 
When they cry from obstinacy, pay no heed to their tears, 
but try to divert their attention. Give children no bells or 
toys, but simple things, like flowers and poppy-heads . 34,35 

Use language that is simple and pliin, and be in no haste to 
make children talk. Country children speak more distinct- 
ly than others, because they must make a greater effort to 
hear and to be heard. Let children throw accent into their 
speech, and avoid all affectation in manner and language. 
Restrict them to the use of a few words, and let these 
words express real thoughts . . : : 5 . 37-40 


BOOK SECOND. 


When children begin to speak they cry less ; articulate language 
takes the place of signs. Make their tears useless by pay- 
ing no attention to them . : . 4 
Make no ado over slight injuries, but rar the Mer to ce 
pain with composure. Allow Émile to profit by the slight 
accidents that befall him, and thus teach him caution and 
prudence . : - . 42,43 
As a child’s life is ne “6 not ste ie present happi- 
ness for the supposed good of a future that may never 
come . 44 
As suffering is ie lot of bemet on Émile to ET ie 
necessary, and do not TA him from the accidents inci- 
dent to childhood . . 44 
Let childhood have its own ee eee et ao be 
children; and lengthen as much as possible the period of 
innocent enjoyment . #4 . 45 
In human life there is more suffering ni arubne an as 
our unhappiness depends on the excess of our desires over 
our power to gratify them, labor for the child’s happiness 
by adding to his power and contracting his desires . . 46 
Keep the child dependent on things; gratify only his actual 
needs; supply power when needed; grant nothing to mere 
importunity . : 47 
Make the child sincere in all he F. rl des a do not or 
him to use empty formulas of politeness . c : . 48 
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Avoid all excesses both of severity and of indulgence, Grant 

the child reasonable liberty, even at the expense of bodily 

discomfort and suffering, but stop short of exposing life 

and health . . ; : : . 49,50 
A man who has not experienced ne knows neither hu- 

man tenderness nor the sweetness of commiseration . . 50 
The surest way to make a child miserable is to aceustom him to 

obtain whatever he desires. If his infancy is made wretched 

in this way, what will be his condition as a man? . : (DD 
Âs there is nothing in the world more helpless or more pitiable 

than an infant, so there is nothing more shocking than a 

haughty and stubborn child lording it over his protectors. 

But it is barbarous to add to this helplessness by the exer- 

cise of our own caprices, as when we deprive children of the 

liberties which they can so little abuse. Before ‘tutors 

and parents insist on their own methods, let them learn the 

method of Nature.  . 51 
The child should not hear the une is nn obligations for ne 

can not comprehend their meaning; but as he should be 

obedient only to necessity, he can understand what is 

meant by force, impotency, and constraint . ; : . D 
As mere children are incapable of reason, it is folly to argue 

with them; they must be governed by necessity . à ‘1 02 
To know good and evil, and to understand the reason of human 

duties, is not the business of a child. I would as soon 

have a child be five feet in height as to have judgment at 

the age of ten ; : ù .  D3, 54 
In order to please you, children a Drstenl to be governed by 

reason, but this intimidation makes them weak and deceit- 

ful, insincere and untruthful. Employ force with children 

and reason with men, for this is the order of Nature . 54, 55 
Never command a child to do anything ; never allow him even 

to suspect that you assume any authoritŸ over him; but let 

him feel that he is weak, and that he is subject to the law 

of necessity which lies in things and not in human caprice ; 

keep him from doing wrong by preventing the opportunity 

for doingit. In this way you will make the child patient, 

calm, resigned, and peaceable . . > 0 0P00 106 
Children have been depraved by making on jealousy, 
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envy, vanity, and covetousness their motives of conduct. 
All instruments have been tried save ane me 
liberty” : 0 Mb6; 

Give your ou no Eu of one jean dre on him no sort 
of punishment; and never make him ask your pardon. As 
there is no moral quality in his actions, he can do nothing 
Wrong . © 

Children who ne in Pepe tral Conant once hr HD 
when it is once gained. Two city children will do more 

mischief in the country than the youth of a whole vil- 
lage . 

The most Haras je Set ll ne in all ne on is 
not to gain time, but to lose it. The most dangerous 
period in human life is the interval between birth and the 
age of twelve. The soul must have leisure to perfect its 
powers before it is called on to use them : 

The first education should be purely negative; it Son su 
consist in teaching virtue and truth, but in shielding the 
heart from vice and the mind from error 

Follow the very reverse of the current practice and you will al- 
most always do right. Be reasonable, and do not reason at 
all with your pupils. HExercise his body, his senses, his 
organs, his powers, but keep his soul lying fallow as PS as 
you can . 5 

Take time to discover the Fo of a GE PE Pate …. pro- 
ceed to instruct him. Sacrifice time which you will regain 
with interest at a later period : :  () 

Another reason why fmile should be Dent He in the country 
is that his tutor will thushave more complete control over 
him, and he will not be cortupted by vicious servants . 

Much more harm than good is done by your ceaseless preach- 
ing, moralizing, and pedantry. Children are confused by 
your verbiage, pervert your meaning, and draw conclusions 
directly contrary to your intent . 

Teachers should be simple, discreet, reserved, 6 never in ‘haste 
saye to prevent others from interfering : 

If your child is inclined to destroy property, let HE ons Wis- 
dom by suffering the natural consequences of his acts. If 
he break the windows of his chamber, do not mend them, 
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but let the cold wind blow on him day and night. Itis 
better that he should take a cold than be a fool . . 68 

Punishment should never be visited on children simply as pun- 
ishment, but solely as the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of their wrong-doing . à 

I would not exact the truth from children for nn they may 
conceal it; nor would I require them to make promises 
which they might be tempted not to keep . . 

Children are sometimes taught liberality by having Her 
give away things which they do not value, or by holding 
out the prospect of a larger return. This is Locke’s theory, 
and is a sample of the current manner of re the solid 
virtues! . 

As it is difficult to oretell 1e genius of a Ai be in no Due 
to judge of him either for good or for evil. Be in no haste, 
and allow Nature to have her way. Apparently we are los- 
ing time; but is it nothing for a child to run and jump 
and play the livelong day? Is it nothing to be happy? In 
ancient Greece and Rome children and youth spent much of 
their time in play ; were they less useful as men on this ac- 
count? . . - OT 

The facility with na chu au a is decep- 
tive. Words are learned, but the ideas they represent are 
merely reflected. There can be no real memory without 
reason ; and before the use of reason the child does not re- 
ceive ideas, but images. Images are but the pictures of sen- 
sible objects, while ideas are general notions derived from 
the comparison of objects 

As children are incapable of judgment, ie Here no real mem- 
ory. They seem to learn geometry, but in fact their mind 
grasps only the lines and angles of the figures used in their 
supposed demonstrations 

I do not deny that children have some M. for te 
but this process is limited to what falls within the grasp of 
the senses. All studies that transcend their actual experi- 
ence are premature ‘ , oil, 

To display their skill, Pedaavgues Dies bee that involve 
merely the verbal memory of their pupils. Hence their 
preference for geography, history, and the languages . 
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If the study of languages were but the study of words, it might 
be suitable for children ; but as each language has its own 
peculiar form of thought, and as this form can be acquired 
only through the habits of a lifetime, L deny that a child 
can learn more than one language. He may indeed learn 
several vocabularies—Greek, Latin, French, German, and 
Italian—but he can speak butone tongue, that in which he 
was born : : : - : ; c 

Pedants have to show off the proficiency of their pupils in the 
classics because, these being dead languages, there is no 
one to questiôn their success . : : 

As words are of no value unless connected with the ideas they 
represent, mere verbal teaching, as in geography, is fruit- 
less, if not pernicious. {In this way a child is likely to be- 
lieve that the world is a globe of pasteboard. The same 
vice runs through the study of history; we fancy we are 
teaching historical facts, while in reality we are teaching 
only empty words . : . ; 5 .: : o 

He who says these things is neither a scholar nor a philosopher, 
but a plain man, a friend to truth, and committed to no 
party or system. His arguments are founded less on prin- 
ciples than on facts which he has observed . : - 

Once at a dinner party I heard a child recite the history lesson 
which had just been taught him by his tutor. The main 
incident of the lesson was the famous one where Alexander 
drank the supposed poison presented to him by Philip. I 
suspected that this child was reciting mere words, and, dur- 
ing our after-dinner walk, I asked him what he so much ad- 
mired in Alexander’s conduct, and he replied that it was the 


courage he displayed in drinking the disagreeable potion ! 77, 


Without ideas there is no real memory, and it is useless to in- 
scribe in the heads of children a list of words that represent 
nothing. In learning things, however, will they not also 
learn signs ? Then why need they be troubled to learn 
them twice? By learning mere words on the authority of 
teachers, children early fall into snares and sacrifice their 
own judgment : . Ô : . : : : 

Nature intended the mind to be a storehouse not of words but 
of ideas, which may serve for self-conduct during the 
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whole life Without the aid of books memory thus be- 
comes the register of all that the child observes: and the 
art of the teacher consists both in presenting what his 
pupil ought to know, and in es from him what he 
should not know : 
Emile shall learn nothing by Monet a even fübles, for fables 
may instruct men, but not children; because they can not 
understand them. Even if they could be understood by 
children the case would be still worse, for a à would in- 


79 


cline them to vice rather than to virtue 5 eve 


In the Ant and the Cricket you fancy that the Poor cricket ” 


receives the child’s sympathy, but his whole thought is 
centered on the miserly ant, and he learns to make niggard- 
liness a virtue ‘ £ 
Reading is the scourge of rs Ai 2e te age ‘of rats 
Émile will hardly know what a book is. Until he learns 
how reading may be useful to him, books serve to 
annoy him . 5 ; 
Children should learn noibné of shit they can “ét see the 
actual and present advantage, and it is because children 
have been made to learn to read against their wills that 
books have become their torment . : : . 
Various schemes have been invented to teach dharen ko to 
read, but the surest has been forgotten. Give the child a 
desire to read, and you may lay aside all other devices; every 
method will then be a good one 
Present interest is the grand spring of Sion ie only one 
which with certainty leads to great results. Émile some- 
times receives notes of invitation for a dinner, or a boat- 
ride, and as he feels a pressing interest in deciphering them, 
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he soon learns how to read . : : ; ; 82, 83 


We usually obtain very surely and very Cote what we are in 
no haste to obtain ; and I feel sure that Émile will know 
how to read and vu perfectly before the age of ten, 
simply because I do not care to have him learn these things 
before he is fifteen . : 

If you interest your pupil in Lines eh a Cal an sfet 
him, rather than in things which are remote, you will 
always find him capable of perception, memory, and even 
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of reasoning. This is the order of Nature. But this 
method will stultify him if you are always telling him 
what to do. If your head is always directing his arms, his 
own head will become useless c c . 83, 84 

The body and the mind should move in concert, “mi the second 
should direct the first. Your pupil should learn the art of 
self-conduct, but if you are forever prescribing this and that 
you leave him no opportunity to manage his own affairs. 
Assured of your foresight on his account, what need has he 
ofany? . . : D . 84,85 

Émile is early trained to ay on nee € as an as possible, 

He receives his lessons from Nature and not from men, and 
thus acquires a large experience at an early age. His body 
and his mind are called into exercise at the same time, and 
he thus comes into possession of two things which are 
thought to be incompatible—strength of body and strength 
of mind, the reason of a sage and the strength of an 
athlete .  . . . 85, 86 

1 know I am Ras a difficult net of Sovcrning with- 
out precept, and of doing all while doing nothing. You 
will never succeed in making scholars if you do not first 
make them rogues. This was the education of the 
Spartans . : 106 

In the ordinary Se ron the de coment El Haas 
that he governs; but, in fact, it is the child who governs. 
Your government is a system of treaties, which you propose 
in your way but which your pupil executes in his own, 86, 87 

Try an opposite course with your pupil While you really 
govern, let him always fancy that he is the master. There 
is no subjection so perfect as thaë which preserves the ap- 
pearance of liberty. Doubtless your pupil ought to do 
only what he chooses, but he ought to choose un what 
you wish to have him do : : #07 

Under these conditions there may be free lee te à in a 
exercise without any unhappy effect on the mind or 
character, fimile will turn all his surroundings to profit- 
able account, while pleasing himself will do only what he 
ought, will mature his judgment, and will become truth- 
ful and confiding . ; ; : ' . : 3 . 88 
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The so-called caprices of children do not come from Nature, 
but are the results of bad training 

This free intercourse with Nature gives the child te Con kind 
of reason of which he is capable. This school of experience 
is worth more to the child than the lessons learned in class- 
rooms : 

As man must measure Deer ce his ont ne first 
study is a sort of experimental physies for purposes of self- 
preservation. Our first teachers of philosophy are our feet, 
our hands, and our eyes, and to substitute books for these 
is not to teach us to reason, but to use the reason of others, 

As our limbs, our organs, and our senses are the instruments of 
our intelligence, they must be exercised and trained in 
order that we may learn to think. To make the processes 
of the mind facile and sure, the body must be kept strong 
and robust : 

The child’s dress should ST the full A 7 his HE 
and not so close- ne. as to produce Hu of the 
bodily humors : 

Children should wear little or no Healoes cie any De of the 
year, and they should be inured to cold by wearing scanty 
clothing. The whole body should be mn to a process 
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of physical hardening . c 0 01108 


Growing children require long periods ‘of sr Émile were 
Nature’s own, his sleep should be uninterrupted ; but the 
requirements of civilized life demand that he should be 
able to go to bed late, to rise early, to be abruptly awak- 
ened, and even to sit up all night. . : 

Émile should be aceustomed to hard beds, for he can moe He 
sleep on down. If he does not sleep enough, I allow him to 
foresee for the next day a tedious forenoon, If he sleeps 
too late, I tell him of some amusement he has lost 

If Émile were simply a child of Nature he would not be HA 
from the danger of small-pox by inoculation ; but as he 

must live in society he may be inoculated or not as as 
place, and cireumstance may determine 

Your pupil must be familiarized with peril, and for this reason 
he should learn to swim. By taking proper precautions 
you may teach him this art without exposing his life . 
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We neither know how to touch, to see, nor to hear, save as we 
have been taught. Therefore, do not exercise the child’s 
strength alone, but call into exercise all the senses which 
direct it . ; . : . 5 ; . : : 
Children should learn to determine the required length of levers 
by trial, and to estimate the weight of masses by sight. 
When in a dark room they may learn their place by echoes 
or by the movements of the air as 1t strikes their faces . 98 
To accustom children to darkness, they should have many sports 
by night. Do not try to dissipate the fear of darkness by 
reasoning, but take children into dark places, and while 
there make them laugh and play . : 98, 99 
To accustom children to unforeseen encounters af night, teach 
them to be cool and firm, and to give blow for blow. The 
result will usually show that there was no real danger . 100 
To arm Émile against unforeseen accidents, let him spend his 
mornings in running about everywhere barefoot. Let him 
learn to take risks by climbing trees, scaling rocks, leaping 
over brooks, etc. . : c : ë : : . 100, 101 
It is easy to interest children in estimating and measuring dis- 
tances by appealing to some ready motive. We wish to 
make a swing between two trees: will a rope twelve feet 
On AnSWENTREMRUIPO NS 101 
[ once succeeded in interesting an indolent boy in athletic sports 
by letting him see two boys run for a small prize. After 
many trials he caught the contagion, and became as sensible 
as ordinary boys. Incidentally he was taught to be gener- 
ous, and he acquired great skill in estimating distances, 102-105 
The intuitions of sight must be corrected and perfected by the 
sense of touch. Between mére estimates by the eye and 
absolute measurements by the hand there should come 
relative measurements by well-known objects, as trees or 
houses . : c : : : : ; : : . 106 
Children should learn to draw not merely for the art itself, but 
for rendering the eye accurate and the hand deft. They 
should have no master but Nature, and no models but ob- 
jects. In this way pupils will serawl for a long time, but 
by this steady imitation of objects they will come to know 
them. Iwill encourage my pupil by blundering as he does. 
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Were I an Apelles, I would appear to be no more than a 


dauber . 5 : : à : ; ; . . 107-109 
As we were in need of ornaments for our chamber, I make this 
a motive for Émile to produce good pictures; and to en- 
courage him still further I arrange his several copies of the 
same object in a series, in order to show him his progress, 
On his best pictures I put a very plain frame, and on his 
poorest a fine gilt frame, thus teaching him that what is 
intrinsically the best needs nothing else to commendit . 109 
Geometry may be made a study suitable for children by treating 
it as a system of exact measurements. The properties of 
figures are not to be demonstrated & priori, but simply 
found by careful observation : 2 : . . 110-112 
Children should not be restricted to sports and exercises that 
are merely childish; but, in order to draw out their powers, 
we must presume somewhat on their strength and endur- 
ance. To acquire skill they must ineur some risk  . 113, 114 
The physical training we give children should be for them but 
play, the facile and voluntary direction of the movements 
which Nature demands of them without the least appear- 
ance of that constraint which turns them into labor . . 115 
À perfect musie unites the articulated, the melodious, and the 
modulated or impassioned voice, but children are incapable 
of this music, There is but little accent in their conversa- 
tion, and no modulation in their voice. Do not trust your 
pupil to declaim, for he can not express sentiments he has 
never felt. Teach him to speak simply and clearly, to ar- 
ticulate correctly, and to pronounce accurately, but without 
affectation, And in singing make his voice accurate, uni- 
form, flexible, sonorous, and his ear sensible to measure and 
harmony, but nothing more . done 0 . 115, 116 
À child may consistently learn his notes before learning his let- 
ters, because in speaking we render our own ideas, while 
in singing we do hardly more than render the ideas of 
others . : . : : : 5 À . : . 116 
Appetite is the surest guide to what we ought to eat, the food 
that is most agreeable being, in general, the most whole- 
some, Children having free access to the pantry are not 
likely to become gluttons, and there is no reason why a good 
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dinner may not be a reward of merit. Accustom children 
to common and simple dishes, and they may eat as much as 
they will without danger of indigestion. Should the appe- 
tite become inordinate, amusements may distract the mind 


from eating . c : . 117-120 


By the method of Nature our pupil has now been led across the 
region of the sensations up to the confines of juvenile reason ; 
but, before advancing to the next period of life, let us re- 
view the stage already passed, We have heard much of the 
grown man; let us consider for a moment what a grown 
childis. The spectacle will be newer, but no less interesting. 

Why is it that the spring-time fills us with hope and delight, 
while the aspect of autumn produces sadness and gloom ? 
It is because the spring is to pass into the glories of sum- 
mer, while autumn is to be followed by the dreariness of 
winter. So the aspect of childhood and youth is pleasing, 
because there is the promise of the riper and more beautiful 
manhood; but the contemplation of old age is unlovely, be- 
cause beyond it is decrepitude and death. I contemplate 
the child and he pleases me; I imagine the man and he 
pleases me more; his ardent blood seems to add warmth to 
my own; I seem to live with his life, and his vivacity makes 
me young again . à : : : 121, 

The clock strikes, an austere man summons him to his books, 
and what a change! In a moment his eye grows dull, his 
mirth ceases, and his heart is heavy with sighs which he 
dares not utter  . x : : ‘ : C : 

But come, my Émile, thou who hast nothing to fear like this, 
and by thy presence console me for the departure of this 
unhappy youth! He comes, and at his approach I am con- 
scious of feelings of joy which I see that he shares with me, 
for it is his friend, his comrade, his playfellow, that he ap- 
proaches . : . o : Ô : : , c 

Émile is self-assured and content, and is the picture of health 
and youthful vigor. All his movements bespeak firmness 
and resolution. He is open and frank, without insolence or 
vanity ë : ; k ; : ; 5 5 

You need not tremble for him in the presence of company, for 
he will be self-possessed, candid, manly, and without affec- 
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tation. He does not say much, but he always speaks to the 
point. His knowledge is limited, but he is sure of what he 
knows. He has more judgment than memory, speaks but 
one language, but speaks this well. In his speech he fol- 
lows no set formulas, but speaks and acts just as seems to 
him best. His moral ideas are limited to his actual condi- 
tion, and beyond these he professes to know nothing. He 
will do anything to please you, but nothing because you 
commend it. He would ask information from a king just 
as he would from a servant, for in his eyes all men are 
equal. He is neither cringing nor imperious, but is mod- 
estly confident and sweetly conscious of his dependence on 
others. Refusals do not offend him, for he sees in them the 
law of necessity  . Se M EDG 

When left to himself in Derred de you will observe that all 
his acts are prompt and have a definite purpose. Before 
seeking information from others he will try to obtain it for 
himself. If he falls into unforeseen difficulties he will be 
less disturbed than others. As he sees only what is real he 
estimates dangers only for what they are worth. He has 
borne the yoke of necessity from his birth, and is not dis- 
couraged at the inevitable . : NOR CNT 
Whether at work or at play he is equally conter His sports 
are his occupations, and he sees no difference between them. 
What more charming sight than a pretty child with bright 
and merry eye, with pleased and placid mien, doing the 
most serious things under the guise of play, or profoundly 
occupied with the most frivolous amusements? . . 127, 128 
Judged by comparison, Émile is superior to other children in 
+ dexterity, in strength, in judgment, in reason, and in fore- 
sight. It is so easy for him to make everything bend to his 
will that all Nature, so to speak, is at his command. Heis 
born to guide and govern, for talent and experience serve 
him instead of law and authority . . 128 
Émile has lived the life of a child, and Has not Pen fie per- 
fection at the cost of his happiness. Were he now to die 
we should find consolation in the thought that he has at 
least enjoyed his childhood, and that we have caused him to 
lose nothing that Nature had given him . . . 128, 129 
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The great disadvantage of this mode of education is that none 
but the clear-sighted can appreciate it. Ordinary teachers 
think of themselves rather than of their pupils, and so prize 
in their education only what can be exhibited. Émile has 
nothing to exhibit but himself, and we can no more see a 
child in a moment than a man o : : 5 . 129 
Too many questions weary à child, and his attention soon flags. 
It therefore requires good judgment in usin order to ap- 
preciate the judgment of a child, As the late Lord Hyde 
was one day walking with his son, a boy of nine or ten, 
they observed some boys who were flying their kites, and 
the father said to his son, “ Where is the kite whose shadow 
we see yonder?” Without raising his head, the child re- 
plied, “In the highway.” And, in fact, added Lord Hyde, 
the highway was between us and the sun . . . . 130 
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INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 


Man’s weakness comes from the excess of his desires over his 
power to gratify them, and he becomes relatively strong 
when his growth in power surpasses the growth of his needs. 
This is.the third stage of childhood, and the one now to be 
discussed ; : G : : . ; : : . 131 

I shall be told that a child of this age has less relative power 
than I ascribe to him; but I am speaking of my own pupil, 
and not of those made-up creatures who faint at the least 
effort. In the country I see boys of twelve or thirteen who 
do the work of men. This is true also of the mental power 
which gives direction to the badily powers . 0 < . 1382 

This interval is the most precious period of life; it is short, it 
comes but once, and it must be well employed. It is the 
period of labor, instruction, and study, and its net acquisi- 
tion must be kept in store for future use . ; : . 133 

As the human intelligence is limited it can not know every- 
thing, and if it could there is much that is not worth know- 
ing. Our pupil must be restricted to what is really useful. 
And from things useful we must eliminate whatever falls 
outside the compass of the child’s intelligence. This circle 
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is very small compared with the whole domain of knowl- 
edge, but how immense with respect to the mind of a 
COIN ER RS CAIN AIRE 

Curiosity is the grand nine of on à this age—not that arti- 
ficial curiosity which springs from opinion or fashion, but 
that nobler passion which stimulates the child to know 
whatever is connected with his well-being. We must reject 
from a child’s studies all those for which he has not a natu- 
raltaste , . H'ANET DE 42 135, 136 

In our state of tchlenres we are pol a in what concerns 
our physical well-being; but in our state of potency we 
reach but after what is beyond us. In this new period of 
the child’s life the earth and the sun are the two objects 
that enlist his attention. Draw his attention to these nat- 
ural phenomena and you will make him curious; but to 
nourish this curiosity do not satisfyit. Émile is not to 
learn science, but to discoverit . , : ‘ : 196, 107 

In teaching geography, maps and globes are useless machines, 
Take the child where he can see the glories of the sun’s 
rising and setting, and feel the charms of the morning and 
the evening. Do not pour into his ears your own descrip- 
tions of these natural phenomena, but allow him to see, and 
feel, and reflect . city SOS BMD 

Educated in this spirit, your ol nil ee reflect in En 
before asking aid from others. If, after some days of un- 
rest, he is not able to understand the earth’s diurnal revolu- 
tion, and the cause of day and night, address to him some 
question which will put him in the way of a correct solu- 
tion. c ‘ : . . 140, 141 

In general, never ne the sign “for the thing itself save 
when it is impossible to show the thing. The machines for 
teaching astronomical facts are misleading, for they distort 
actual proportions, and absorb the attention which would 
otherwise be applied to the real objects of study . . . 141 

It is a disputed question whether we should resort to analysis 
or to synthesis in the study of the sciences. We may em- 
ploy either or both. In geography, we may start from the 
child’s home and go out toward the entire globe by suc- 
cessive additions, or we may begin with the artificial globe 
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and meet the child as he is coming toward us. This unex- 
pected meeting will be an agreeable surprise 

Let the child construct maps of these observations, first very 
simple, but gradually elaborated as he finds new facts to 

register . 

The spirit of my on is ut o Fous the child many Mmes 
but to give him a few clear ideas on essential topics, and, 
above all, to shield his mind from error. This peaceful 
epoch of the intelligence is so short that we must improve 
it to the uttermost. We can not teach him the sciences, 
but we can inspire him with a taste for them, and this is 
the economic principle of all sound education . . 18, 

Émile must do nothing against his will. It is necessary, in- 
deed, that he learn to give consecutive attention to the 
same thing, but his motive should be pleasure, and never 
constraint. If he asks questions, let your replies merely 
stimulate his curiosity; and if you discover that he asks 
questions merely to pass the time or to annoy you, pay no 
attention to them . : o : . 144, 

Émile shall not learn the ends science tn the DO 
but shall proceed from fact to fact by the method of dis- 
covery. For example, to teach him the elements of elec- 
tricity, I take him to a fair where a juggler performs amus- 
ing tricks with an artificial duck floating in a basin of 
water. Émile experiences various chagrins, but in the end 
he learns in the school of experience what I wished to 
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144 


145 


teach him : É . 145-150 


Following the same cor Sen, éne Fa Car the effects of 
temperature on solids and liquids, will discover the prin- 
ciple of the thermometer, the barometer, the siphon, ete. 
and will finally comprehend the laws of staties and hydro- 
statics. He will not resort to ready-made instruments, but 
will gradually invent and perfect simple apparatus to ver- 
ify his own discoveries , : $ : . 150, 

Our clearest and most valuable one de is that VICCh we 
gain from our own independent observations, and anything 
which relieves us of necessary effort does us a positive in- 
jury. The artificial instruments we use disqualify us for 
using our own senses and organs . : : à ‘ 152 
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In order that the child's knowledge may be firmly held and Fe 
4 comprehended, it must gradually be reduced to scientifie 
1 form on general principles. Always begin with the sim- 
plest and most obvious phenomena, and merge them into 
" higher and higher generalizations. ; 5 : : . 153 
As the child advances in intelligence, and learns what is best 
and what is not best for him, it is time for him to distin- 
guish between work and play, and to exercise foresight 
with respect to all that involves his real good , ; . 154 
Do not expect your pupil to work toward some supposed good 
which you vaguely set before him, but some good which is 
present and tangible. A child can not have a man's fore- 
sight, and a man’s knowledge will not suffice for him. 155, 156 
The word useful is the key to the whole situation. What 1s 
this good for ? should be the question ever on the child’s 
tongue. He will thus ask questions as Socrates did. It is 
of little importance whether he learns little or much, pro- 
vided he sees the clear utility ofit . . . . 156, 157 
Avoid discursive explanations, for young people will run away 
from them. Do not expatiate on the use of knowing how 
to find the points of the compass, but take your pupil into 
some forest, allow him to become lost, and then by sugges- 
tions teach him how to find his way home . . . 157-160 
Never direct the child’s attention to anything he can not see. 
At the age of fifteen we see the happiness of a wise man 
just as at thirty we see the glory of paradise. While think- 
ing of what would be useful to your pupil at another age, 

. speak to him only of that whose utility he sees at present, 
Moreover, never compare him with other children, lest you 
excite him to jealousy; but teach him to excel himself, and 
thus make of him his own rival . Gers RER OI 

Books merely teach us to talk of what we do not know. In © 
stead of aiding the memory, they teach us to do without it. 
Still there is one book which shall constitute Émile’s whole 
library—a book which invents a situation where all the nat- 
ural needs of man are exhibited, and where the means of 
providing for these needs are successively developed ; this 
wonderful book is Robinson Crusoe . - : . 162-164 

The division of labor, which is a product of civilization, makes 
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men mutually dependent; and when the time comes to 
teach Émile this mutual dependence, teach it in its indus- 
trial and not in its moral aspect. Go with him from shop 
to shop, become a laborer with him; for in this way you 
can teach him more in an hour than he can learn from a day 
of explanations , 
To shield your pupil from the Fe sp of men, x to 
guard him against the snares set by evil men, show him 
things as they really are, and thus teach him how to distin- 
guish the true from the false, the good from the bad . 
Émile knows little or nothing of the relations of man to man, 
but he knows his own place and keeps it. He is not yet 
bound by social laws, but by the laws of necessity. Heesti- 
mates the value of men and things solely as they affect his 
happiness or hisinterests. In his eyes iron is more valuable 
than gold, and a pastry-cook a more en person than 
an academician 
The industries which Re à the rt EE EE of 
mankind are the most honorable ; and of all the arts, agri- 
culture is the first and the most RES AE, I nl place 
the forge in the second rank, carpentry in the third, and so 
on; and a child who has not been perverted by prejudice will 
estimate them in the same way 
In the practice of these arts the manual Arte ne is 
less important than the mental and moral qualities which 
are induced, such as curiosity, invention, and foresight. 
The child’s tastes may not be yours; he should be wholly 
absorbed in his Se and you should be absorbed in 
him. 
You may explain to ne il fe DA ste He ee of 
money as a standard of values and a medium of exchange; 
but do not confuse him by going further than this, as in at- 
tempting to explain the moral effects of this institution. 169 
In this way we may turn the curiosity of our pupil in many di- 
rections without leaving the domain of his real and material 
relations. At a dinner-party how many things there are 
to interest and instruct a thoughtful child—the conversa- 
tion, the table-service, and the viands coming from so many 
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It will now be easy to teach Émile the necessity and value of 


mutual exchanges in instruments and products, and so of 
the distribution of men into societies and trades, This is 
the basis of our civilization. On this principle no one can 
remain an isolated being : 5 . 172, 178 
Émile thus learns some notions of men’s on HTC. even 
before he becomes a member of society. ÆEach man has the 
right to live, and he must derive some assistance from 
organized society; but he must also make some return to 
society for the benefit he has received . : ; . 178, 174 
Émile’s education shall be directed according to what is uni- 
versal in human life. Generally speaking, all men have the 
same wants, the same destiny, and the same powers of body 
and mind, and men should be educated so as to live under 
all states of fortune. But by training a child to live in one 
special state he becomes unfitted to live in any other, 
Human society is in a state of perpetual flux, and no one 
can be assured of a permanent future. The solidarity of 
society must be respected, and each man owes to it a debt 
which must be discharged in person . : ‘ . 175-177 
Of all human conditions the most independent of fortune is that 
of the artisan, and so Émile shall learn a trade. A trade does 
not degrade him who follows it, but raises him to the rank 
of manhood. A trade is to be learned not so much for it- 
self, as for overcoming the prejudices that despise it. In 
order to put fortune in subjection to you, begin by making 
yourself independent of it . . É RL 
It is not an accomplishment that I require, but a trade, a 8 purely 
mechanic art, where the hand toils rather than the head, 
which does not lead to fortune, but which can dispense with 
it. The professions are capricious, and may land you in 
distress, but with a trade you are always sure of an honor- 
able maintenance .  . + 1044178, 179 
Emile must choose an honorable cling, büt it us técoedt that 
there is no honor without utility. Iwould rather have him 
a cobbler than a poet; nor do I want him to be a musician, 
a comedian, or an author. In making his choice Émile 
must not be governed by passing whims, but by real 
aptitudes. In fact, his trade is already half learned, for 
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he has acquired much manual dexterity. All that is 
needed is to devote enough time to any one of the manual 
arts to make himself dexterous in it. All things considered, 
the trade that I would have Émile learn is that of cabinet- 
maker. It is cleanly, is useful, may be practiced at home, 
keeps the body in exercise, and requires skill and inge- 


nuity , . : . 180-183 


When Émile jen Fa ae I ma Hem it with him. We 
must both be apprentices, not in sport, but in earnest. The 


Czar Peter worked at the bench; why may not we? . 183, 184 


In this apprenticeship body and mind must work in concert, 
and my pupil must insensibly form a taste for reflection 
and meditation. The great secret of education is to make 
the exercises of the body and the mind ue serve as & 
recreation for each other : ‘ 

We have thus far trained the body and the EcREeR the shrl 
and the judgment of our pupil, and have connected with 
the use of his limbs the use of his faculties; and nothing 
more is left for us, in order to make a complete man, than 
to make of him a being who lives and feels—that is, to per- 
fect the reason through the feclings. But before entering 
on this new field let us see just what point we have 


reached . À s : . 184, 185 


At first our pupil had lt el He did was to re 
but now he judges. The mind is characterized by its 
manner of forming ideas, A strong mind is one that forms 
its ideas on real relations ; the one that is satisfied with ap- 
parent relations is a superficial mind; that which sees 
relations just as they are is an accurate mind; that which 
estimates their value imperfectly is an unsound mind; he 
who invents relations purely imaginary is a lunatic; while 
he who does not compare at all is an imbecile . 

Nature never deceives us, but inferences from our sensations are 
sometimes false, As all our errors come from our judg- 
ment, it is clear that if we never needed to judge we should 
haye no need to learn; and since the more men know the 
more they are deceived, the only means of shunning error 
is ignorance. The man of Nature is profoundly indifferent 
to everything except a small number of immediate rela- 
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| + tions which things have with him. The philosopher has 
4 great curiosity, but the savage none. Émile is not a savage 
4 to be banished to a desert, but a savage made to live in 


cities. He is cautious in his replies to my questions, and 
takes time to examine them. Neither of usis in a fret to 
know the truth of things, but only not to fall into error. 
Our familiar phrases are : Z do not know; Let us consider. 
Émile will not know what a microscope or a telescope is; 
but before using them I will have him invent them. This 
is the spirit of my whole method. I have not taught him 
many things, but have shown him the route to learning, 
easy, in truth, but long, boundless, and slow to traverse, 185-188 
Compelled to learn for himself, he uses his own reason and not 
that of others. From this continual exercise there must 
result a vigor of mind similar to that which is given the 
body by labor and exercise. Another advantage is that 
we advance only in proportion to our strength . . 188 
Émile has little knowledge, but what he has is really he own ; 
he knows nothing by halves. He has a mind that is univer- 
sal, not through its knowledge but through its facility of 
acquiring it. My purpose is not at all to give him knowl- 
edge, but to teach him how to acquire it when necessary, 188, 189 
Émile has only natural and purely physical knowledge. He 
does not know even the name of history, nor what metaphys- 
ics and ethics are. He knows the essential relations of man 
to things, but nothing of the moral relations of man to 
man : : . 189, 190 
Émile is D AMSiLIOnR peut rene Érn and full of cour- 
age. He is sensible to few evils, and knows how to suffer 
with constaney because he has not learned to contend against 
destiny. In a word, Émile has every virtue which is re- 
lated to himself. He has no faults, or only those which are 
inevitable to man. He has a sound body, agile limbs, a just 
and unprejudiced mind, and a heart that is free cu with- 
GUbIDASIOnS ne) cite liens ie DORE NC IE 
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Our passage over the earth is so swift, that life is almost gone 
before we know how to live. We have two births, one for 
the species and the other for the sex. This second period 
is foretold by the rise of the passions; this is our second 
birth, and it is here that we really begin to live. Ordinary 
education ends at this period, but itis here that ours ought 
to begin . : ] : : c ; : L . 192, 193 
The wish to destroy the passions is vain and impious, for they 
are the instruments of our conservation, and the source of 
our passions is the love of self. This passion is always good, 
for we must love ourselves in order to preserve ourselves. 
The first feeling of a child is to love himself, and his next 
to love those who come near him as his protectors. A child 
is thus naturally inclined to benevolence; but as his rela- 
tions to others become extended he comes to have a feeling 
of his duties and preferences, and then he becomes jealous 
and imperious—love of self, a benevolent passion, passes into 
self-love, a malevolent passion . : : 2 . 193-195 
Up to this point Émile’s study has been his relations with things, 
but henceforth his occupation must be the study of his re- 
lations with men. As soon as he has need of a companion 
be is no longer an isolated being, and his first passion calls 
him into relations with his species C : è . 196 
The instructions of Nature are slow and tardy, while those of 
men are almost always premature, the imagination giving a 
precocious activity to the senses; but as the age at which 
man becomes conscious of sex depends on education as 
much-as on Nature, it follows that this period may be hast- 
ened or retarded by the manner of the child’s training ; and 
the longer this critical period can be delayed, the greater 
will be the amount of physical vigor and power . . 196, 197 
So far as possible, we should prevent the rise of the child’s 
curiosity; and when he asks questions which we are not 
compelled to answer, it is better to say nothing than to say 
what is false; but if we decide to reply, let it be done with 
the greatest simplicity, without mystery and without hesi- 
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tation. Absolute ignorance of certain things is no doubt best 
for children ; but they should learn at an early hour what 
can not always be concealed from them. Do not affect too 
great refinement in your language, but speak plainly, simply, 
and directly. The way to preserve the innocence of chil- 
dren is not to give them lessons in modesty, but to surround 
them with those who love and respect innocency. Children 
are often corrupted by the books they read, and by vile do- 


mestiçs and nurses SP PTE LUS SON TM = 200 
To subject to order and control the rising passions, prolong the 


time during which they are developed, so that they may 
gradually adjust themselves without danger. To feel our 
true relations both to the species and the individual, and 
to order all the affections of the soul according to these rela- 
tions—this is the sum of human wisdom in the use of the 
passions . : : : ue : : . 200, 
rder to arouse the nascent sensibility and turn the character 
toward benevolence and goodness, do not excite the young 
man's pride, vanity, and envy by showing him the exterior 
of grand society; but show him what men really are by 
nature—that they are neither kings nor millionaires, but that 
they are born naked and poor, are subject to chagrins, evils, 
and sorrows, and, finally, that all are condemned to death. 


If your children are not capable of this humane culture you are 


to blame for it—you have either taught them not to feel or 
have caused them to counterfeit feeling; but my Émile has 
neither felt nor feigned, for, having reflected little on sen- 
tient beings, he will be late in knowing what it is to suffer 
and die. But complaints and cries will soon begin to 
agitate his feelings, and the convulsions of a dying animal 
will give him untold agony before he knows the source of 
these new emotions. Thus arises pity, the first related feel- 
ing that touches the human heart. We suffer only as much 
as we judge the animal suffers. In order to nourish this 
nascent sensibility and to guide it in its natural course, we 
must offer to the young man objects on which he may exert 
the expansive force of his feelings, and which will give ex- 
tension to his sympathies. Do not let him look down on 
the aflictions of the unfortunate with feelings of superior- 
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ity, but teach him that their lot may one day be his own; 
teach him to count neither on birth, nor on health, nor on 
riches . 5 : : 0 : ; 5 ; . 203, 204 

With pupils of this age the skillful teacher may become an ob- 
server and a philosopher in the art of exploring the recesses 
of the human heart and in devising means to mold the 
human character. Possibly my pupil may be less agreeable 
because he has not learned to imitate conventional man- 
ners, but he will certainly be more affectionate, and I can 
not think that his regard for others will render him the 
less agreeable on this account  . c : : : . 205 
When this critical age comes, offer to the young not sights that 
excite and influence their passions, but those which check 
and soothe:; take them from large cities to their early 
homes, where the simplicity of country life allows the pas- 
sions to develop less rapidly; carefully select their com- 
pany, their occupations, and their pleasures ; let them know 
the lot of man and the miseries of their fellows, but do not 
let them be seen too often; be sparing of words; make a 
choice of times, places, and persons; give all your lessons 
by example, and you may be sure of their effect . . 205, 206 
Teachers complain that the ardor of this age makes the young 
ungovernable, and I can see why this may be true. When 
this ardor has been allowed to expend itself through the 
senses, can it be expected that the sermons of a pedant will 
efface from the mind the images of pleasure that have been 
impressed on it? Doubtless, by being compliant we may 
maintain a show of authority; but no good purpose is 
served by a supremacy gained by fomenting the passions of 
your pupil MMS RER ete ir eme 07 
But this ardor may give you a hold on the human heart, and it 
is through it that education is to be perfected. The young 
man’s affections are the reins by which he is to be guided; 
they are the bonds which unite him to his species. In be- 
coming capable of attachment he becomes sensible of the 
attachment of others, and you have so many chaïins which 
you may throw around his heart without his perceiving 
them. If you have not destroyed the feeling of gratitude 
by your own fault, you will have a new hold on your pupil 
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as he begins to see the value of your services; but beware 
of extolling them, lest they become insupportable to him. 
In order to make him docile, leave him in complete lib- 
erty, and conceal yourself in order that he may look for 
you. 3 . : . 208, 
now enter on the For Don ul come 0 the second fe 
of manly culture. I would have Émile feel that goodness 
and justice are not mere abstract terms, but real affections 
of the soul enlightened by reason. So far he has regarded 
only himself, but now that he comes to throw his first look 
over his fellows this comparison excites a desire to surpass 
them, and thus gives rise to the selfish passions. It now 
becomes important to determine to what place he shall as- 
pire among men, and so it becomes necessary.to show him 
what man really is. Society must be studied through men, 
and men through society  . Ro e10) 


Men must not be shown through ei AN but He be 


painted just as they are, to the end that the young may not 
bate them, but pity them and avoid resembling them. Let 
him know that man is naturally good, but that society 
depraves him; let him be induced to esteem the individual, 
but to despise the masses; let him see that nearly all men 
wear the same mask, but let him also know that there are 
faces more beautiful than the mask which covers them, 211, 


This method of study has the disadvantage of tending to make 


the heart cynical and unfeeling, and a corrective must be 
found in the study of history; for in history we see men 
simply as spectators, without interest or passion—as their 
judge, and not as their accomplice or their accuser. But it 
is a vice of history to show us men by their bad qualities 
rather than by their good ; to oceupy itself with wars and 
revolutions, and to portray peoples in a state of decadence 
rather than during periods of growth. The worst histo- 
rians are those who judge. But, wisely selected, a course in 
historical reading is a course in practical philosophy, better 
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212 


than all the vain speculations of the schools c . 212-217 
But self-love is a dangerous instrument, and often wounds the 


hand that uses it. In considering his place in human so- 
ciety Émile will be tempted to give all the credit to his own 
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wisdom, and if he were to remain in this condition we 
should have done him but little good; but there is no vice, 
save vanity, which may not be cured in any man who is not 
a fool. Do not use arguments to prove to your pupil that 
he is a man subject to the same weaknesses as other men, 
but make him feel this, if need be, by exposing him to the 
arts of knaves and sharpers . Ô : : 

Teachers should not assume a false dignity and play the sage by 
uffecting à vast superiority over their pupils. On the con- 
trary, they should exalt the purposes and ambitions of the 
young, and if they can not ascend to you, descend to them. 
Mhis does nor mean that teachers should appear on an equal- 
ity with their pupils in respect of intelligence and learn- 
ing, for this would be to sacrifice their confidence and 


. 217, 218 


respect . : ; : : . 219, 220 


If your pupil falls into mistakes do not reproach him with them, 
for this would make his self-love rebel. The lesson which 
revolts does not profit. Give him, rather, your consolation, 


and you will correct him by seeming to pity him. . 220, 221 


The time of faults is the time for fables. By censuring the 
wrong-doer under an unknown mask we instruct without 
offending him. The moral of a fable should not be an- 
nounced, but the pupil should be left to discover it for 
himself ; for if he does not understand the fable without this 
explanation, he will never understand it at all. Again, 
fables should be arranged in a more rational order than in 


the usual collections : $ : . 221-2238 


It is not through speculative studies that the young can be pre- 
pared for complete living. Émile has been taught to live 
by himself and to earn his daily bread, but this is not 
enough; he must know how to get on with men, and must 
know the instruments that give him a hold on them. He 
must be taught to be beneficent. It is by doing gooû that 
we learn to be good. Interest your pupil in all the good 
deeds that are within his reach. Let the cause of the poor 
always be his own. Tothis end he need not meddle in pub- 
lie affairs, but will do only what he knows to be useful and 
good. He will never seek a quarrel, but if he is insulted he 
will have the resolution to defend his honor. If he sees 
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discord prevailing among his companions he will try to 


PAGE 


FÉCONGHENH EE AE ne me pee : . 226-228 
It can not be repeated too often that all lessons given to 


young men should be in actions rather than in words. Let 
them learn nothing in books that can be taught them by 
experience. I am convinced that by putting beneficence in 
action, and drawing from our good or bad success reflec- 
tions on their causes, there is little useful knowledge which 
can not be cultivated in the mind of a young man with re- 
spect to the usages of life. The true principles of the just, 
the true models of the beautiful, all the moral relations of 
existence, and all the ideas of order, are engraved in his 
understanding; and, without having experienced the hu- 
man passions, he knows their illusions. While thus trying 
to form the man of Nature, it is not proposed to make a 
savage of him and banish him to the woods, but to fit him 
to live in the social vortex without being seduced by the 
passions or the opinions of men ,. . . ,.  . 228, 


Locke would have us begin with the study of the mind, and 


pass thence to the study of the body; but this is the method 
of superstition, prejudice, and error, and not that of reason, 
nor of Nature. We must have studied the body for a long 
time in order to form a correct notion of the mind . 229, 


So far nothing has been said to Émile on the subject of religion. 


At the age of fifteen he did not know that he had a soul, 
and perbaps at eighteen it is not yet time for him to learn 
it. The truth should not be announced to those who are 
not able to understand it, for this is equivalent to substi- 
tuting error for it. It is much better to have no ideas of 
God, than to have ideas which are low, fanciful, or un- 
worthy. If children form such notions they retain them 
for life. Émile is so accustomed to refuse his attention to 
whatever is beyond his reach, and is so indifferent to what 
he does not understand, that this reserve in speaking to him 
of religion is attended with no risk. While Nature has 
been forming the physical man, we have been trying to 
form the moral man; but while the body has become 
strong and robust, the soul is still languishing and feeble. 
Our aim has been to hold the senses in check, and to stimu- 
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late the intellect. Itis easy to rise from the study of Na- 
ture to the search for its Author. When we have reached 
this point what new holds we have gained on our 
DUDUNr : c . 230-233 

The critical moment finally conte as it ee and your former 
manner of treating your pupil must be abandoned, He is 
still your disciple, but no longer your pupil. He is a man, 
and must be treated as such. Up to this time he has been 
held in check by his ignorance, but he must now be con- 
trolled by his intelligence. So far he has remained in his 
primitive innocence, but now he must be instructed in the 
mysteries that have so long been concealed from him. 
Young men who are wise on these subjects have not gained 
their knowledge with impunity. So long as my pupil con- 
tinues to keep his heart open to me I have nothing to fear. 

His chief perils are reading, solitude, idleness, and an 
aimless life; but by keeping his body at painful labor I 
arrest the activity of his imagination, and thus avoid these 
dangers. As his trade has become a routine, this will not 
answer my purpose, and nothing better can be devised than 
hunting . : : : . 233-237 

Never employ dry Fe D the Tone but cause the lan- 
guage of the intellect to pass through the heart in order 
that it may be understood. Cold arguments may deter- 
mine our opinions but not our actions. So I will not be 
tedious and diffuse by the use of lifeless maxims, but my 
speech will abound in emotion. I will make his young 
heart burn with feelings of friendship, generosity, and grati- 
tude, and will press him to my heart while shedding tears 
of tenderness; and if I am discreet in my use of this method, 

I do not doubt for an instant that my Émile will come of 
himself to the point where I wish to lead him. How nar- 
row must one be to see in the nascent desires of a young 
man only an obstacle to the lessons of reason! We have 
no hold on the passions save through the passions . 237-240 

Émile now knows men in general, and it remains for him to 
know them as individuals. It is time to show him the ex- 
terior of that grand stage whose concealed workings he al- 
ready knows. As there is a proper age for studying the 
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sciences, there is also one for properly apprehending the use 


of the world. Give me a child of twelve years who knows 
nothing at all, and at fifteen I will guarantee to make him 
as wise as he whom you have instructed from infancy. So, 
also, introduce a young man of twenty into the world, and, 
if well trained, he will in one year be more amiable and 
better polished than he whom you have reared there from 
infancy. However, we must not wait too long, for it is 
hard to escape from manners hardened into habit . 240-242 
Émile must now have a companion, and he must be enamored 
of her before he knows the object of his affections. The 
picture I draw of her may be imaginary, but it is enough 
that it disgusts him with those who might tempt him, and 
that he everywhere finds comparisons which make him pre- 
fer his dreams to the real objects which excite his atten- 
tion. For what is real love itself if not a dream, a fiction, 
an illusion? I will not deceive him by pretending that the 
object depicted really exists; but if he is pleased with 
the picture, he will soon wish for the original .  . 242, 243 
Émile is now sufficiently trained to be docile. I grant him, it 
is true, the appearance of independence, but he was never 
in more complete subjection, for his obedience is the result 
of his will. Into whatever society he may be introduced, 
his first appearance will be simple and without display. 
His manner of presenting himself is neither modest nor 
vain, but natural and true. He speaks little, because he 
does not care to occupy the attention of others. Although, 
on entering society, he is in absolute ignorance of its usages, 
he is not on this account timid and nervous, but calm and 
cool. Doubtless Emile will not be like other people, and 
may God preserve him from ever being so! He will never 
be féled in society as a popular man, but people will love 
him without knowing why. He is a man of good sense, 
and wishes to be nothing else . . … + 244-247 
Émile is not indifferent to the opinion of Gthets, but he would 
have this good opinion founded on the good he does, 
rather than on the mere opinions of others, and he will love 
those most who resemble him most. As he studies men 
through their manners in society, he must needs philoso- 
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phize on the principles of taste, and this is his proper study 
during this period. At Paris the general taste is bad, but 
it is here that one should come if he has a spark of genius 
to cultivate. This is also the period for Literary criticism, 
and by the reading of good books Émile shall be made sen- 
sible to the beauties of eloquence and diction. In order 
that he may learn simplicity of taste, he must study the 
writings of the ancients; and he shall go to the theatre in 
order that he may acquire a taste for poetry. My object in 
teaching him to feel and love the beautiful in all its forms, 
is to fix on it his affections and tastes, so that his natural 
appetites may not be corrupted by lower pleasures . 247-252 
Leaving Émile for the moment, I will seek in myself a more 
obvious and familiar example of the tastes and manners 
which I wish to commend to the reader: were I rich, L 
would use my wealth to purchase leisure and liberty; and 
as health is not possible without temperance, I would be 
temperate for sensual reasons. I would keep a$ near to 
Nature as possible, and always take her for a model. I 
would draw from each season whatever is agreeable in it. 
I would have but few servants ; my house should be small 
and its furniture simple. I would be plain in my dress and 
living, and men of all conditions should feel at home with 
me. I would cultivate rustic enjoyments, and find happi- 
ness in modes of life unaffected by human opinion . 253-258 
But it is now time to look for Sophie in earnest; and as we are 
looking for love, happiness, and innocence, we must bid 
adieu to Paris PA ÉTE ET 5 : : - : . 258 


BOOK FTEFTH. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


It is not good for man to be alone, and, as Émile is now a man, 
he must have a companion; and as Émile is a man, Sophie, 
his companion, must be a woman—that is, she should have 
whatever is ee the constitution of her à and of 
hersex . - . 259 
The only thing in common man eu woman is the 
species, and they differ only in respect of sex ; and it is one 
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of the marvels of Nature that she could constitute two be- 
ings s0 similar and yet so different, With respect to what 
they have in common they are equal, and in so far astheyare 
different they can not be compared. In the union of the 
sexes each contributes equally toward the common end, but 
not in the same way. One must be active and strong, the 
other passive and weak; one must have power and will, 
while it suffices that the other have little power of resist- 
ance, Hence it follows that woman is Es constituted 
to please man c : 51) 
o, in his Republic, by anone te same duties on woman 
as on man, subverts the sweetest feelings of Nature and 
sacrifices them to an artificial feeling which can not exist 
without them. Now, the moment it is admitted that man 
and woman are not and ought not to be constituted in the 
same way, it follows that they ought not to be educated in 
the same way . = ë . 260, 


Nature should be followed in a that aus sex. To cul- 


Chil 


tivate in women the qualities of men, and to neglect those 
which are properly their own, is obviously to work to their 
detriment. Does it follow that woman ought to be brought 
up in complete ignorance, and restricted solely to the duties 
of the household? No, doubtless. On the contrary, Na- 
ture would have her think, and judge, and love, and know, 
and cultivate her mind as she does her form. She ought to 
learn multitudes of things, but only those which it befits 
her to know. The whole education of women ought to be 
relative to men—to please them, to be useful to them, to 
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make them happy . ‘ . 260-263 
In both sexes the first dulrtes cent to pe that of the body. 


Women need sufficient strength to do with grace whatever 
they have to do, and men need sufficient cleverness to do 
with facility whatever they have to do. Women should be 
robust, in order that the men who shall be born of them 
may be robust also. Delicacy is not languor, and one need 


not be sickly in order to please . < : = . 263-265 


dren of the two sexes have many amusements in common, 
but boys prefer movement and noise, and girls what appeals 
to sight and {sèrves to please. For the present the little 
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girl is absorbed in her doll, but she waits the moment when 
she shall be her own doll. This is a decided primitive taste, 
and in order to regulate it we have only to follow it. The 
adornment of her doll will naturally lead to sewing, em- 
broidery, lace-work, designing, ete. . é à . 265, 
In respect of good sense, the two sexes are equally endowed, 
and trifling studies should be banished from the education 
of both. There is no reason why a girl should learn to 
read and write at an early age. There are very few who 
will not abuse this fatal science. Girls should be obedient 
and industrious, and must be trained to restraint in order 
that it may cost them nothing. Maternal affection should. 
attach them to their duties, and make necessary constraint 
easy. Their disposition to go to extremes should be toned. 
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down, and their natural inconstancy checked  . . 267-269 


The first and most important quality of woman is gentleness, and 
she ought early to learn to suffer every injustice, and to en- 
dure the wrongs of a husband without complaint. Butin 
order to make à young woman docile, it is not necessary to 
make her unhappy, and she should be indulged in all inno- 
cent amusements, such as dancing and singing, Her best 
teachers may often be her father, mother, brother, sister, 
friend; but when formal lessons are needed her teachers 


may be of either sex . . : : . 270-273 


Women speak sooner, more easily, and more agreeab]y than men. 
À man says what he knows, and a woman what will please, 
and so one needs knowledge and the other taste. In the use 
of speech girls should be trained to be discreet and pleasing, 

It iseven more difficult for girls than for boys to form a true 
idea of religion. Women baye great skïll in finding the 
means for reaching a known end, but very little in finding 
the enditself. For this reason every daughter should have 
the religion of her mother, and every wife that of her 
husband. Naturally, women are either free-thinkers or 
devotees, and their religion should be regulated by au- 
thority CN DO Pan ST 

Religious duties should be made pleasing to girls, and never a 
burden, and the mother’s example is the best guide. In 
explaining the articles of faith, do not proceed by question 

26 
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and answer, but by direct instruction. A proper catechism 


for children is yet to be written. It will have but little 
resemblance to those in use. The questions should be so 
framed that the child can formulate his own answers. 
Until the age of reason comes, that which is right or 
wrong for the young is what they are commanded to do or 
not to do by those who surround them, Hence the im- 
portance of a right choice of associates . . . 271,278 
The inner moral sense should co-operate with public opinion in 
the education of women, but a counterpoise to each of 
these forces should be found in the cultivation of the 
reason. Between a slavery to her domestic duties and the 
usurpation of man’s prerogatives there is a middle ground 
where woman may cultivate her reason, and thus protect 
herself against the prejudices of society - . . 278-280 
Women should make a profound study of the men who sur- 
round them, and should learn to govern them by knowing 
what will please men. Woman has more spirit and man 
more genius; woman observes and man reasons. Counseled 
by their mothers, girls should enter society in order to dis- 
cover its illusions, and thus be protected from them, Con- 
vents are schools of coquetry, and in Protestant countries 
there is a higher type of womanhood than in Catholic 
countries. In order to love the peaceful life of the home 
it must be known, and to this end domestic education is 
recommended. Mothers are warned against bringing their 
daughters to Paris to learn the manners of the gay 
Ce ve thon En 6 à 21 Lot NA SE RTE 20) 
Dry moral lectures and gloomy lessons disgust the young. In 
order to teach young women to be discreet, create in them 
a strong interest in being so; and this interest should not 
be placed in a distant future, but in the present moment 
and in current events. ÆEncourage virtue by an appeal to 
reason, and make girls feel that the power of their sex does 
not depend alone on their own good conduct and morals, 
but also on those of men—that they can have but little 
hold on vile and low natures : ; . . . 286, 287 , 
Sophie’s disposition, qualities, appearance, tastes, dress, talents, 
accomplishments, and faults described. . +  : 287-298 
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Admonitions to Sophie by her father . : : : . 298-301 
Thoughtful men should not marry women incapable of think- 
ing, but a simple girl, rudely brought up, is preferable to a 
wife of learning and wit, who would make of her house a 

literary bureau  . , . . 301-303 
The reading of books is AE a pins for travel, but it is not 
necessary to know all the individuals in order to know the 
species. We must know how to travel in order to profit by 
it. But travels are good for only a few people—only for 
those who have sufficient self-control to listen to the lessons 

of error without allowing themselves to go astray . 304-308 


THE END. 
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Clark and Œiddings: Modern Distributive Process, 57. - 
Collar: Graded German Lessons, 27; Shorter Eysenbach, 27; Gate 
Cæsar, 29; Practical Latin Composition, 30, 
Collar and Daniell: Beginner’s Latin Book, 29; Latine Reddenda, 29; 
The Beginner’s Greek Composition, 83 ; First Latin Book, 30, 
College Series of Greek Authors, 34. 
College Series of Latin Authors, 32. 
Comegys: Primer of Ethics, 55. 
Comstock: Method of Lenst Squares, 42, 
- Cook: Sidney's Defense of Poesy, 15 ; Shelley's Defence of Poetry, 15 ; 
5 The Art of Poetry, 19; Siever’s Old English Grammar, 21; 
Phonological Investigations, 21; À Beginner’s Book in Old 
English, 21; Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost, 15, 
Corson: À Primer of English Verse, 19. 
Cox: Elementary Chemistry, 48. 
Crowell and Richardson: Roman Literature, 82, 
Currell: Cynewulf’s Phœnix, 20, > 
Cynewulf: Llene, 20. ; 
Davidson : ie Education of the Greek People, 60; Handbook to Dante, 
Davis : Elementary Meteorology, 46. 
Dippold: Scientific German Reader, 27. 
Disney : Law Relating to Schoolmasters, 61, 


Dooge : Sophocles’ Antigone, 34, 
Doriot : Beginners’ Book in German, 27, 
Dyer : Plato's Apology and Crito, 84, 
Eaton : Latin Prose Exercises, 32, 


Elwell: Nine Jatakas, 56. 

ÆEmerton: Middle SE 52; Mediæval Europe, 52, 

Emery : Notes on English Literature, 19, 
English Classics for the Young, 15, 
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ARNOLD'S ENGLISH READERS. 


À carefully graduated course of instruction for children learning to 
read the English language. By M. T. Yares, LL.D., Editor of 
“Arnold's Geography Readers ; ” “ Arnold’s History Readers,” etc. 


Infant School Course. 


Arnold’s Reading Sheets, size 36 x 27 inches, mounted on rollers. Very 
large type; bold illustrations; using the Word-Building method. 
Price 78. 64. 


Primer I. 24. Short vowel sounds. 
Primer IL. 4d. Long vowel sounds. 


Infant Reader. G6d. Little Stories in prose and rhyme,. 
Little Story Reader. 34. 


Tufant Story Readers I. and II. 6. each. © 


English Reading Course. 


Book I. Price 84. Stories—Fables—Dialogues—Poetry. 
Book II. ,, 104. Storiesand Fables —Kindness to Animals —Poetry. 


Book IIX. ,, 1s. Fairy Tales —Golden Deeds—Words of the Wise, etc, 
Book IV. , 1s. 34. Patrioticand Moral Lessons —Our busy Towns— 
Flowers. 


Book V. , ls. 64. Golden Deeds—Our Bodies —$Seaports—Famous 
Books, 
Book VL ,, ls. Gd. V.O.Stories—Famous Buildings—Health—Tem- 
perance and Thrift Lessons. 


» ls. Gd. Great Authors and their Works — Famous 
Rides, etc. 


Book VII. 


All the books are well printed, fully illustrated and very strongly 


bound. They also contain all necessary notes, summaries, defini- 
tions, and grammatical helps. 
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Ù Arnold’s Geography Readers. 
ÿ. À series of books combining interesting reading with the acquisition 


of geographical knowledge. Edited by M. T. Yares, LL.D. 
Book I Price 84. Plan of School—meaning and use of a Map. 


Book IL , 104. Geographical terms illustrated and explained. 
rs Book III. » Is. England and Wales. 

: Book IV. » 18.34. The British Isles. 
Mr + Book V. ,, ls. 64. Europe. 
D Book : VI. » le. 64. The British Empire. 

“Hs Book VII. » ls. 64. The United States. ‘ 
PE Each book is fully illustrated and provided with maps, and Books 
Ru IIL.—VIT. contain well-worked out summaries at the end » CRALES 
2 them to be used as text-books. 


Arnold’'s History Readers. 


À complete course of simple lessons in English History, conveyed in 
the form of readings. Edited by M. T. Yarss, LL.D, 


Book I. Price 84. Simple Stories. 


»” 


104. Simple Stories. 

18. The Ancient Britons and the Saxons. 
18.34. Normans and Plantagenets. 
18.64. The Tudor Period. 

le. 64. The Stuart Period. 

1a 64. The Hanoverian Period, 


Each book is well illustrated and carefully adapted to the ages of 
the children for whom it is intended. 


Arnold’s Domestie Readers. 


A series of graduated reading lessons on Food, Clothing, and Wash- 
ing, with chapters on the Dwelling and Health. Edited by M. T. 


Yares, LL.D. 


Book L Price8d. Materials used for Food. 


Book IL 
Book III. 
Book IV. 
É Book V. 
: Book VI. 


104 VAE 
15. Materials nsed ! in Clothing and Washing. 
18.34. Food, Clothing, Washing. 

18. 64. Food and Beverages. (Cleanliness. 
1s, 64. Cooking, the Dvwelling, Health. 
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Arnold’s Object Lesson Readers. 


An entirely new series designed to meet the new requirements of 
the Education Department by providing a ground-work prepara- 
tory to the study of science, [Un preparation. 


Arnold’s Bible Readers. 


Edited by M. T. Yares, LL.D. The Lessons or Readings are in the 
form of Bible Stories told in the simplest language. 


Book ZT Tywenty simple Bible Stories from the Old and New Testa- 
- ments. 


Book II. Stories from the Old Testament, 
Book III. Stories from the New Testament, 


The price of each volume illustrated ts 10d. 


Leeds Mercury. —“ Easy, interesting, and instructive reading for 
Children. They are admirably adapted for Day or Sunday School class 
work, or for mothers to read to their children.” 


Armold’s Unseéen Readers. 


Edited by M. T. Yares, LL.D. Tenchers’ Books are provided 
- containing a number of carefully graded passages suitable for 
teading, while Scholars’ Cards contain the same passages, each 
card corresponding to a page, in the teacher’'s book. The series 
contains four books, price 1s. each; and each book is reproduced 

in four packets of cards, price 1s. per packet. 


Recitations and Dialogues, 


By M. T. Yares, LL.D., Editor of Arnold’s English Readers.’’ 
Book I. for Junior Classes, Cloth. 1s. 
Book II, for Senior Classes. Cloth. 1s. 
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ARNOLD’$ COMPOSITION BOOKS AND CARDS É: 
FOR TEACHING COMPOSITION. . 

: Stories and Pictures for Composition. Cloth, Is. £ 
Also in 6 packets of cards, each containing 20 cards, 1s. per packet. 

1. Fables. 4, History Tales. ra 


5. General Stories, 
6. Scenes in other Landes, 


2. Animal Stories. 
3. Brave Deeds. 








e Outlines and Pictures for Composition. Cloth, Is. 


Also in 6 packets of cards, each containing 20 cards, 1s, per packet. 


; PERS 1. Animals. 4. Famous Men, 

A 2. Common Objects. | 5. Places at Home. 

28 8. Great Authors. 6. Places Abroad, 

: Each card contains a suitable picture with suggestions for an essay 
ë .. on the subject illustrated. The teacher should distribute a packet of 

ie 20 cards, which are all different, among his pupils, give them a few 


minutes to read what it contains, and then having collected all the 
cards, set them to reproduce in their own words what they have read. 


It is claimed for this method that it arouses the imagination of 
pupils, provides matter, and suggests language, and thus gradually 
makes the writing of an essay a matter of little difficulty, while the use 
of different cards to the same class renders copying impossible. 


The “ Stories and Pictures” are elementary, the ‘“ Outlines and 
Pictures” more advanced. 





Arnold’s Analytical Drawing Sheets. See page 63. 

Wild Flower Pictures for Wall Decoration. See 
page 62. 

Birds and their Eggs, Pictures for Wall Decoration. 
Bee page 62. 
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LITERARY READING | BOOKS FOR UPPER 
STANDARDS. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


Abridged and Edited for Use in Schools by J. H. YOXALL. 


Each volume contains 4 full-page Illustrations from the famous 
original Dickens’ plates, 


* BOLD CLEAR TYPE—GOOD PAPER—STRONG BINDING. 


Price of each volume, 1s. 6d.; The Prize Edition, gilt edges, etc., 28. 


The “ Children's Dickens,” as this series has been called, is intended 
for use as Reading-books in School or at Home, for Evening 
Classes, Reading Circles, ete. The great length of the works of 
Dickens, and the obvious unsuitableness of many passages for 
perusal by children, led to the idea of this abridged edition, which 
has been very favourably received on all sides. Large portions 
of the originals have been omitted, but the thread of the story is 
preserved by the insertion of occasional summaries, which are 
printed in italic type to prevent any possible confusion. 


Mrs. Hugh Bell writes :—“* The abridgments of Dickens seem to me 
excellent. It is the kind of thing that I have always longed for, and that 
T, in common with many other parents, probably have practically done by 
skipping while readingaloud. But it is delightful having it inthis con- | 
venient form, in à book which one can put into the child’s own hand.” 


Rev. E. F. MacCarthy, King Edward’s School, Birmingham.—“] am 
charmed with yourseries of reduced Dickens” 


THE STORY OF WALES, 


À special reading-book for Welsh schools, with numerous illus- 
trations. Cloth, 1s. 64. 
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LAMBS ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 
With an Introduction by ANpREw LANG. 


À Map of the wanderings of Ulysses is given as a frontispiece, and 
a few brief explanatory Notes and an Index of Proper Names 


are appended. 


Square 8vo, 128 pages; Cloth, 18. 64. Prize Edition, gilt edges, 28. 
* Adopted as a Prize by the London School Board. 


The Schoolmaster.—“* Every boy 
and girl in the world ought to 
know the famous story of Ulysses 
and his adventures, and this book 
relates it in Charles Lamb’s admir- 
able manner.” 


- The Manchester Guardian.— 
“ Boys in reading the story of the 
hero’s wanderings find in it the 
same sort of charm that attracts 
them in Robinson Crusoe.” 


Friends of the Olden Time. 


The School Guardian.—“ There 
are few men more competent than 
Mr. Andrew -Lang to edit, for the 
reading of young people, Lamb’s 
charmingly simple narrative of the 
adventures of Ulysses.”? 


The Western Morning News.— 


A better book as a model of. 


good prose, to say nothing of its 
imaginative charm, it would be 
dificult to find for the young.” 


See page 51. 


THE WORD BUILDER AND SPELLER. 


À Hand-book of Spelling and Spellings. 


Crown 8vo. 64 pages. Price 84. 


By J. H. YOXALL axD B. GREGORY. 
From the Report of the Committee of Council on Education.—“ Spelling, 
it is hoped, will be taught by Word-Building and Analogy of Sound.” 


The book is carefully graduated in five parts, suitable for pupils in 
various stages of progress, the fifth part containing a list of Two 
THousAnD Drrriouzr Worps, and a number of Geographical names. 


Teachers Aid.—“ It is well arranged, and should form a most useful aid 


to the teaching of Spelling.” 





An Introduction to English Grammar and Analysis. 
By Francis Bonn, M.A., formerly Head-Master of the Hull and 


East Riding College. 


Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. 1s. 64. 


Lockwood’s English Grammar. 


For the higher grades in Grammar Schools, adapted from Professor 
Whitney’s well-known “ Essentials of English Grammar,” and newly 
arranged for younger pupils by Mrs. Sarah E. H. Locxwoop. 


253 pages. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 8s. 64. 
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: 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG. 


. This popular series, published in America by Messrs. Ginn & Oo. 

for supplementary reading in schools, has been widely appreciated in this 
country. It contains some of the greatest masterpieces of the language, 
and nothing that has not proved its entire fitness for the object in view. 


Robinson Crusoe. Edited by W. H. LAmBerr. 263 pages. Boards, 28. 


Arabian Nights (Selections). 376 pages, illustrated. Boards, 25. 6d. ; 
Cloth, 3. 


Old Mortality. 510 pages. Boards, 38. 64.: Cloth, 4s. 


Boards, 2s.; Cloth, 2, 64. Boards, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 38. 
Gulliver’s Travels. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
Vicar of Wakefield. Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. Plutarch’s Lives (Selections), 
Irving’s Sketch Book (Selections). Franklin's Autobiography. 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Selections), Irving’s Alhambra, 


Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, author of The Heir of Redclyfe, ete, has 
written introductions to the following volumes in this series :— 


Quentin Durward. 312 pages, Boards, 25. 6d.; Cloth, 36. 
The Talisman. 466 pages. Boards, 3s.; Cloth, 3s. 64. 
Rob Roy. 515 pages. Boards, 3s. 64. : Cloth, 4s. 

Guy Mannering. 525 pages. Boards, 3s. 6d. : Cloth, 48. 
Ivanhoe. 554 pages. Boards, 38, 64. ; Cloth, 4s. 


À Hand-Book of Poetics. 


For Students of English Verse. By Fraxors E. GUMMERE, Ph.D. 
 wi+250 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 6d. 


Chaucer:—The Prologue ‘and Knighte’s Tale (English 
of the Fourteenth Century). 


Edited, with Notes, Grammatical and Philological, and a Glossary, by 
ER STEPHEN H. CARPENTER. xiv + 313 pages. Crown 8vo. 
oth, Ds. 


Chaucer:—The Parlament of Foules. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Professor T, R. 
Louxssury. 111 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3. 
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Hudson’s School Shakespeare. 

An Edition of Twenty-three Plays. For Schools and Home Use 
with Introductions and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. By H. N. 
Hupsox, LL.D., Editor of The Harvard Shakespeare. One play in 
each volume. Square 16mo. (Cloth. 28. Paper. 1s. 64. 


_ Rolfe’s Student’s Shakespeare. 


Each Play separately, with Illustrations and Critical and Explanatory. 
Notes by Professor W. J. Rore. Paper Covers. Price 2s. 64. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. 
Edited for use in Schools, with Notes and Questions. By C. L. 
Maxcy. Cloth. Crown 8vo. 28. 


Essays on the Study of Shakespeare. 


By Hexey N. Hupson, LL.D. 118 pages. Square 16mo. Paper. 
1s. 64. 


Notes on Shakspere’s Versification. 
By Grorce H. BRowxE, A.M. 34 pages. Interleaved. Crown 8vo. 
Paper. 1s. 64. : 


_ Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations. 


Edited by Wrcram Tavror Tom, M.A. 346 pages. Square 
16mo. Cloth. 5e. 64. 


Mhe volume contains examinations on Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, 
Othello, Merchant of Venice, and a Chaucer Examination, based on the 
Prologue, Knighte's Tale, and Nonne Priest’s Tale. 


The Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare. 


By Hexey N. Hupsox, LL.D., Editor of The Harvard Shakespeare, 
ete. In2 vols. 969 pages. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 


Old English Ballads. 


Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Professor 
F. B. Guumere. Crown 8vo. (Cloth, xcvii + 380 pages. 


5s. Gd. 


A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by; 
Professor F. E. Scæerxune. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ilxix + 327, 


pages. 5. 6d. 
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Milton's Paradise Lost (Books I. and IL): and 
Milton’s Lycidas. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by H. B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., ! 


198 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 64. 


Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by AzBerr S. Cook, Professor 


of the English Language and Literature in Yale University. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 64. 


The Best Elizabethan Plays. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Wrzzran R. Tayer. 612 pages. 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 64. 


The Defense of Poesy, otherwise known as An 
Apology for Poetry. 


By Sir Parce Srpney. Edited by A. S. Cook, Professor of English 
Literature in Yale University. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6. 


Leigh Hunts “ What is Poetry ? ” 


“An Answer to the Question, ‘ What is Poetry ? ? including Remarks 
on Versification” By Lercx Hunr. Edited, with Notes, by 
Professor À. S. Cook. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 9. 6d. 

This is the first essay in Leigh Hunts “Imagination and, Fancy,” 

which is among the very best of his prose works. 


À Defence of Poetry. 
By Percy Byssne Snezcey. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Professor A. $. Coox. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 64. 
Selections in English Prose from Elizabeth to 
Victoria. 
Chosen and arranged by JAMES M. GarnerT, M.A. LL.D, 700 
pages. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 64. 
Ben Jonson’s Timber. 


Edited by Professor F. E. Scxerzwe. Crown 8vo. | Cloth. 44, 


Saturday Review.—<* For strength, sense, and learning, the 
many books in English literature that can beat this.” Fi APT à 


The Inflections and Syntax of the Morte d'Art 
of Sir Thomas Mallory. ed 


A Study in Fi - i 
ER y RAR Century English, by O. S. BArDwrs. Square 
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Each Play One Shilling nett. 
ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE, 


General Editor.—J, Caurrox Corus, M.A. 


Assisted by special editors 
in the preparation of the different plays as follows :— 


Macbeth, by R. F. Cnozmexy, 
M.A., Assistant - Master at St. 
Pauls School. 


_ As You Like It, by S. E. WiNBoLT, 


B.A., Assistant - Master at 
Christ’s Hospital. 

Twelfth Night, by R.F.CHoLmELEy, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at St. 
‘Paul’s School. 

Richard II. by A. Reywozps, M.A. 

* Assistant-Master at Merchant 
Taylor’s School. 

King Lear, by the Rev. D. C. 
Tovey, M.A, late Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. 

[In preparation. 

Henry V., by J. H. F. Pere, MA. 
Assistant-Master at Sherborne 
School. [In preparation. 


. Julius Cæsar, by E. M. Burrer, 


B.A., Assistant-Masterat Harrow 


Midsummer Nights Dream, by R. 
BriMLey JonNsoN, Editor of 
Jane Austen’s novels, etc. 


The Merchant of Venice, by C. H. 
Gzreson, M.A. Assistant-Master 
at Merchant Taylors School. 


Hamlet, by W. Hazz GRIFHN, 
Professor of English Literature 
at Queen’s College, London. 


Coriolanus, by R. F. CHoLMELEy, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at St. 
Pauls School, 


Richard III, by F. P. BArNAR», 
M.A., late Head-Master of Read- 
ing School. 


The Tempest, by W. E. URWICK, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Man- 
chester Grammar School. 





School. [In preparation. [In preparation, 

Each volume contains, in addition to the Notes on the Text— 

À short Biography of Shakespeare. 

An Introduction dealing with the following points (in addition to any 
specially arising out of the particular play)— 

(a) The date of the play, and its relation to other plays or groups of 
plays. (6) The sources of the plot, and the way in which Shakespeare 
has dealt with his raw material, with the necessary extractsand illustra- 
tions. Q An analysis of the plot, and its structure. (d) A brief 
analytical survey of the principal characters, with short memoirs if they 
are historical. (e) The philosophy of the play, its motive, and more 
obvious political and moral lessons. (f ) Its style, diction, and metre. 
(g) References to any particularly interesting criticisms of it, by critics 
of undoubted authority. y À 

In the Notes are explained all such historical, topographical, and 
literary-allusions as need explanation to the average schoolboy. Obscure 
passages are elucidated and araphrased, idioms and expressions 

eculiar to Elizabethan or Shakespearian English are explained and 
ilustrated, from Shakespeare himself so far as possible, 
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I 
The Philological element has been minimized, but Etymologies are 


given whenever a word requires explanation through being obsolete or 


being employed in an unusual sense, or where its derivation seems 
necessary or has any special interest. 

In order to assist those who may be preparing for examination, 
a set of Questions on the play is appended. 

The Text is that of the Globe Édition, through the kind permission 
of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Midsummer Nights Dream. 


Guardian.—“The introduction and notes are clear, thoroughly to the 
point, and not above the capacity of boys beginning to read Shakespeare. 
The number before us contains a brief and well-paragraphed life of the 
poet—a feature we should be glad to see in all school editions —and is a 
model of good printing and excellent arrangement.” 

Saturday Review.—“* Mr. Johnson appears to haye done his work 
thoroughly and well.” 

Educational Times.—“* Mr. Johnson’s notes are brief and to the point, 


and make the book very suitable for school use; the introductory remarks: 


on sources, allusions, chronology, etc., contain, in small space, all that 
the examination candidate requires on these subjects.” 


Manchester Guardian. —“ The literary editing is of a plain and sound 
kind.” 

Schooï Guardian. —*Has been edited in an interesting manner, and is 
remarkable for the clearness with which the various points touched! upon 
in the introduction have been brought out.” 


Educational Review.—“ Mr. Johnson has done his work well, never 
sparing trouble in explaining allusions in the play, and yet never giving 
superfluous notes.” 


Macbeth. 


Independent.— Anotlier of this excellent series, . . . His study of the 
moral and philosophical aspects of Macbeth is really admirable. A 
handier edition of Shakespeare we have not seen. Îts merits should 
ensure its popularity.” 

Manchester Guardian. —*Mr. Cholmeley’s historical and critical intro- 
duction is competently done, and his notes, as far as we have sampled 
them by reference to test passages, are of the right kind, and the right 
degree of fulness.” L 


Schoolmaster.—* This series of plays is evidently in good hands.” 
Twelfth Night. 


Educational News.—“ The scene-by-scene analysis s} 
ysis should be very use- 
ful to students; the remarks on the dramatis personæ are A cute 
The notes... are -excellently concise, and show much knowledge of the 
language and literature of Shakespeare’s time.” 
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ARNOLD'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Hditor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 

This series has been undertaken with the same objects as the series 
of plays in Arnold's School Shakespeare, and the Introductions and 
Notes have been regulated by the same general principles. It is de- 
signed for the use of those who are encouraged to study the great 
poets liberally, rather, that is to say, from a literary and historical 
-point of view, than from the grammatical and philological side. At 
the same time it will, we hope, be found to contain all the information 
required from junior students in an ordinary examination in English 
literature. 

Paradise Lost, Books I. & IL, by Master at Harrow School. Cloth. 


J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant- 1s. 6d. nett. 
Master at Westminster School. | Marmion, by G. TownsEND WARNER, 
Cloth. 1s. nett. M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 


ne ont Bones DID IVaibr late ENNEMI 


J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant- Cloth. ls. 64. nett 


Mast i P 
Cloth, ë 4 en Echgo The Lady of the Lake, by J. MaR- 
sHAzL, M.A., Rector of the Royal 
Childe Harold, by the Rev. E. C. High School, Edinburgh. Cloth. 
EverArD Owex, M.A., Assistant- 18, 64. nett. 
Other volumes are in preparation, 


SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEUVE, 
Chiefly bearing on English Literature. 


Translated by A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Cloth. Crown 8vo. Ds. nett. 


The book includes the Essays on Cowper, Gibbon, Grote’s * History 
of Greece,” Bonstetten and Gray, Taine’s * History of English Lite- 
rature,” Hord Chesterfield’s “ Letters to his Son,” and ‘ What is a 
Classic ? ”? 

& Sainte-Beuve’s writings are far less known 
among us than they deserve.”—Matthew Arnold. 

Daily News.—“* lhe translations are excellent, and convey a very fair 
idea of the simple, forcible style of the great French essayist.”? 

Saturday Review.—“Mr. Butler has rendered very successfully some 
of the most delightful and instructive papers in the ‘Causeries’ and 
the ‘ Nouveaux Lundis.” ” 

Daily Telegraph.—“* English readers should not fail to make themselves 
acquainted with the work of one of the clearest, most broadly tolerant, 
and sanest critics of their literature that France has produced.” 

Journal of Education.—“* The University Extension student will 
assuredly profit by the judgments of the most catholie and receptive of 
French critics on our English classics.” 

Freeman’s Journal.—“ Mr. Butler has done his work well, and bas 
placed the critical student under a real obligation to him.” 
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Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Lewis E. GATES, Instructor 
in English in Harvard University. 259 pages. (Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 4s. 


Poetic and Verse Criticism of the Reïgn of Elizabeth. 


By Proressor F. E. ScxezunG (Publications of the University 
rof Pennsylvania). 8vo. Paper. 97 pages. 4s. 6d. 


The Life and Writings of George Gascoiïigne, with 
three Poems not heretofore reprinted. 


By Prorrssor EF. E. SoHELLING (Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania). 8vo. Paper. 131 pages. 4s. 64. 


The Art of Poetry. . 


The Poetical Treatises of Horace, Vida, and Boïleau, with the 
translations by Howes, Pitt, and Soame. Edited by PRorEssor 
À. S. Cook. lIvii + 303 pages. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement. 


À Study in Eighteenth Century Literature between 1725 and 1765. 
By Wivuram Lyon Peæres, Ph.D., Instructor in English Litera- 
ture, Yale University. 190 pages. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Classic Myths in English Literature. 


Based chiefly on Bulfinch's “Age of Fable.” With numerous 
illustrations. ÆEdited by Prorsssor Orarces Murs Gayrey, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of California. 
Nearly 600 pages. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


À Primer of English Verse. 
By Hiram Corso, Professor of English Literature in Cornell 
University. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6g. : 
Notes on English Literature, 


By Proressor FreD. PARKER Emery. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 64. 
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% EARLY ENGLISH AND ANGLO-SAXON. 
# King Horn. 
Edited, with Introduction, Text, Notes, and Glossary, by JosEPH 
Hazr, M.A., Head-Master of the Hulme Grammar School, 
à Manchester. [In preparation. 
 ” À History of English Metre, from the earliest times 
& to the present day. 
Le By Dr. Joun LAWRENCE. [In preparation. 
x No comprehensive view of this subject in English is at present in 
| existence, 


Te LIBRARY OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 


| Beowulf, and the Fight at Finnsburh. 
| Edited, with Text and Glossary, by JAMES A. HarkisON and 
Roserer Sxare. Third Edition, Revised. x + 325 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 68. 
This edition has been recommended by Professors Dowden and Nichol 
to their classes in the Universities of Dublin and Glasgow. 


Cædmon’s Exodus and Daniel. 
Edited, with Introduction, Text, and Glossary, by Turopore W. 
Huxr, Professor of Rhetoric and English Language in Princeton 
College. Revised Edition. 121 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
3s. Gd. 
d This edition includes 589 lines of the Æxodus and 765 of the Daniel. 
- The Athenæum.—“ The volume will be helpful, and we welcome it and 
the promised series heartily.”? 


Cynewulfs Elene. 


Edited with Introduction, Text, Notes, and Glossary, by CHARLES 
W. Kent, Professor of English in the University of Tennessee. 
150 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


The Latin source from which Cynewulf derived his materials is printed 


at the foot of the pages. 


Cynewulf’s Phœnix. 

Edited, with Introduction, Text, and Critical Notes, by Proressor 
W. $. Currezz, Ph.D. of Davidson College, N.C. 

[Zn preparation. 
Andreas: À Legend of St. Andrew. 

Edited, with Introduction, Text, and Critical Notes, by W. M. 
Basxervice, Ph.D. (Lips.), Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the Vanderbilt University. viii + 78 pages. 1s. 6d. 

À Glossary is in preparation. 
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Elene; and other Anglo-Saxon Poems. 


Translated into English by James M. Garner, M.A., LLD, Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature in the University 
of Virginia. xvi + 70 pages. 4to. Cloth. 5s. 


This volume contains translations of Ælene, Judith, Athelstan, or the 
… Fight at Brunanburh, and Byrhtnoth, or the Fight at Maldon, 


An Introduction to the Study of Anglo-Saxon. 


Comprising an Elementary Grammar, Selections for Reading, with 
Explanatory Notes and a Vocabulary, by Sreprex H. CARPENTER, 
Professor of Logic and English läterature in the University of 
Wisconsin. 212 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s.6d. 

The selections are graduated in difiiculty, and taken from the 4.8. 

Chronicle, Ælfric’s Homilies, Oædmon’s Genesis and Exodus, Alfred’s 
Metres, The Phœnix, Alfred’s Translation of Bede, eto. 


An Old English Grammar. 


By Envarp Srmvers, Ph.D. Professor of Germanic Philology in 
the University of Tübingen; translated and edited by ALBERT S. 
Cook, Ph.D. (Jena), Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale University. Second edition revised and 
enlarged. xx + 273 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Gs. 


The Phonological Investigation of Old English. 


Ilustrated by a series of fifty problems. By AzBerr S. Cook, Ph.D. 
(Jena), Professor of English Literature in Yale University. 
26 pages. Crown 8vo. Paper. 1s, 64, 


Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburh. 


Translated by Professor JAMES M. Garverr, M.A., LL.D. With 
Facsimile of the unique MS. in the British Museum, Cotton 
Vitellius A. xv. . Third edition revised. Cloth. 5s. 


Professor John Earle.—“A very complete piece of work, bringing the 
whole subject up to the very front line of its progress.” 
À Beginners Book in Old English. 
By Professor ArBerr S. Cook, editor of Sievers’ OJ4 English 
Grammar, etc, 6s. 6d. 
Alfred the Great’s Legal Code. 


Edited, with Introduction by Microx H. Turk, PhD. Profess 
English, Hobart College, U.S.A. 8yo. vi -- 147 pages. AL 
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% FRENCH. 
> French Without Tears. 
4 


The first volume of a graduated series of French Reading Books. 
2 By Mrs. Huex Bezx, Author of Le Petit Théâtre Français. 
Carefully arranged to suit the requirements of quite young children 
Ée. beginning French. The 2nd and 3rd volumes of the series will 
va follow shortly. 





Ts French Dramatic Scenes. 

à By ©. ABez MusGRAve. See German Dramatic Scenes, p. 26. 

A [Un preparation. 

Æ A First French Course. 

| A - By James Boïezxe, B.A. (Univ. Gall), Officier d'Académie, 
Assistant Examiner in the University of London, Senior French 


à ; Master at Dulwich College, etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 1s. 64. 


The Schoolmaster.—“The carefully graduated and advantageously 
arranged lessons display everywhere the hand and mind of an experienced 
teacher. Each contains a sufficient and not more than suflicient amount 

of matter to be mastered by the pupils at one effort, and it is well worked 
into their brains and memories by carefully compiled English and 
French exercises.”? 


E. Gschwind, Esq, Liverpool College.—“I have looked the book 
through, and find it will just do for us.” 


A First French Reader. 


With Exercises for Re-translation. Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, 
M.A., Head Master of the Marling School, Stroud. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 1s. 


This little volume consists of a number of carefully graduated pieces 
adapted for pupils just able to read easy connected passages in French. 
The length of the pieces is adjusted to the time usually occupied by a 
Jlesson in class, and the book contains amply sufficient for a term’s 
working. The exercises for re-translation are developed in harmony with 
the French pieces, and are designed to test the pupils memory of what 
he has read, while he is making progress with composinon. Ample 
Vocabularies are included. ù 


Modern Language Monthly.—“The plan is excellent, and the pupil 
who has carefully worked through the book will have laid a very good 
foundation in French composition.” ’ 
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An Introduction to the French Language. 


À Practical Grammar, with Exercises. By AxPHoxsE N. van DAEzr, 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Massachusetts Institute o 
Technology. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 64. ” 


FRENCH READING-B00Ks. 


French Revolution Readings. 


Edited with Notes, Introduction, Helps for Composition and 
Exercises. By A. JAmsoN Smrtx, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Camp Hill, Birmingham, and C. M. Dix, MA, 
Assistant Master at the Oratory School, Birmingham. (Crown 
8vo. Cloth, red edges. 25. nett. 


This volume contains a series of extracts from the best French writers 
upon the Revolution, such as Michelet, Thiers, Martin, Mme. Campan, 
Mme. Rolande, Mignet, etc. Theextracts are arranged chronologically, 
and are chosen with a view to giving the most vivid narrative extant, or 
the most brilliant commentary upon the successive events. 


R. J. Duncan, Esq., The School, Shrewsbury.—“ It is rarely one meets 
with a book 50 instructive, both historically and grammatically, and at the 
same time so exceedingly interesting from beginning to end.” 


W: Thomson, Esq., Hutchinson’s Girls’ Grammar School, Glasgow.— 
“The ‘French Revolution Readings”’ embody a capital idea, combining 
as they do historical accuracy in a field of surpassing interest with 
materials and aids towards composition in various styles,” 


Emile Richebourg :—Le Million du Pere Raclot. 


Edited for use in Schools by James Boïezce, B.A. (Univ. Gall), 
Senior French Master at Dulwich College. Authorized Copyright 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 1s. 64. nett. 


J. B. Osborn, Esq., Grammar School, Burnley.—A most charming sto 
and very well ‘edited. $ SR 


Stahl:—Maroussia. 


Edited for use in Schools by James Boïezxe, B.A. (Univ. Gall. 
Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master at Dane College 
Assistant Examiner in the University of London, etc. Authorized 
Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 1s. 64. nett. 


The Schoolmaster.—“ The stirring narrative which forms the text will 
meet with ready acceptance from young and intelligent minds, and the 
Editor’s notes give them all the assistance which they ought to receive.” 


VA 
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Balzac :—Une Ténébreuse Affaire. 


7 
Er 


3 


Edited for use in Schools, with Notes and Introduction, by JAMES | 


Boïeze, B.A. (Univ. Gall), Senior French Master at Dulwich 
College, etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 1s. 64. nett. 


The Schoolmaster.—“* Forms a good subject for school editing, , .. 
M. Boïelle’s notes are, as usual, correct aud intelligent, and show a 
lively appreciation of the difficulties felt by young students, and of the 
proper way to meet them.” 

The Independent. —“ These tasty little volumes will help considerably 
to increase the interest in the French language and literature which 


exists in England, From the clearness and copiousness of the notes, 
they are particularly well adapted for class-books in schools.” 


Victor Hugo’s Quatrevingt Treize. 


Edited for use in Schools by James Boïezze, B.A. (Univ. Gall), 
Senior French Master at Dulwich College. Authorized Copyright 
Edition. Square 8yo. Cloth. 25.64. nett. ù 


B. Simpson, Esq., Denstone College, Uttoxeter.—" I am especially 
struck with M. Boïelle’s scholarly renderings in the notes.” 

The Principal, Darlington Training College.—“I am impressed with 
the evident care with which it has been edited, and with the excellence 
of the printing and general appearance of the book.” 


Prof. A. L. Meissner, Queen’s College, Belfast.—“Like the previous 
editions of Victor Hugo by M. Boïelle, it is done with great care.” 

J. B. Kershaw, Esq., Grammar School, Wakefield.—‘ Admirably 
adapted for the upper forms, and a very welcome addition to the stock 
of such annotated authors.” 


Alexandre Dumas Monte Cristo. 


Edited with Notes and Introduction by Francis Tarver, MA, 
Senior French Master at Eton College. Second Edition. Square 
8vo. Cloth. 2s. 64. nett. 

Prof, A. L. Meissner, Queen’s College, Belfast.—“ I am glad you have 
added ‘Monte Cristo” to your French series. No more attractive book 
could have been chosen.” . 

ET. Sohoedelin, Esq., Leamington College. —“* Monte Cristo” especially 
is very good.” 


. Alexandre Dumas’ Vingt Ans Après. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Francis TARvER, MA, 
Senior French Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
25. 64, nett, [Ready. 
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Henry Gréville’s Perdue. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by JAMES BoïeLze, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall), Senior French Master at Dulwich College. Authorized 
from the Thity-ninth French Edition. Square 8vo. Cloth. 
28. Ga. nett. 

Miss M: Goldschild, North London Collegiate School for Girls.—“ A 
valuable and well-chosen addition to the series of French novels for the 
use of English students.’ 

Monsieur Cadic, Alexandra College, Dublin.—“ The notes do as much 
credit to the editor as the style in which the volume is got up does to the 
publisher,”? ; 


Dumas’s Les Trois Mousquetaires. 


Edited by Professor Suwrcmrasr, of Harvard University. 289 pages. 
Cloth. 3s. 64. 


Modern French Readings. 


With Helps for Composition. Edited by A. JAmson Surrx, M.A. 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Camp Hill, Birmingham, 
Second Edition. 263 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 35. : 


The volume consists of sustained extracts from Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
Gautier, Guizot, ete. 


A. G. Allcook, Esq, Head Master of the Modern School, Wellington 
College.—“ It is a handylittle book of a kind very much needed in schools 
where French is taught systematically. The selections are certainly 
admirable, aud the notes very clear and suggestive. I can strongly 
recommend it.” 


Difficult Modern French chats choisis parmi les 
plus Difficiles de la Littérature Moderne 


Edited by Azserr LEUNE. S8vo. Cloth. 36. 6d. 


Contemporary French Writers. 


Selections with Notes. Edited b 
Cloth. 35. 64. ARR Mlle. Rose Merrf. 8vo. 
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GERMAN. 
Lessons in German. 


À graduated German course, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by 
L. Innes Lumspex, Warden of University Hall, St. Andrews. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. nett. 


This course is intended to form a complete introductory manual of 
the German language. The elements of the Grammar have been set 
forth as fully and simply as possible, while the more difficult peculi- 
arities of idiom and construction have also been briefy but suggestively 
dealt with. Care has been taken not to lay down any rule or pro- 
position without making it clear by a concrete illustration, and great 
pains have been bestowed on the exercises with this object. É 


Wherever possible, the plan has been adopted of treating of one 


simple theme throughout each pair of linked German and English 
exercises, so as to familiarize the learner with the particular gram- 
matical points under illustration, without troubling him unnecessarily 
in the matter of vocabulary. The words employed are exclusively 
words worth knowing and remembering, for reading or conversational 
purposes. 

The Guardian.—“ The exercises, especially the later ones, are good, as 
is also the syntax. . . . The book is a good one, and the clearness of the 
general handling will recommend it to many.” 

The Educational Review.—“ A very useful and not too complex German 
Grammar. The writer has carefully put the material of her book in as 
brief and simple form as is possible in such an intricate and irregular 
language.” 


GERMAN PLAYS FOR CHILDREN AND SCHOOLS, 


Kleines Haus Theater. 
Fifteen little plays for children. By Mrs. Huex Bezr. Translated 
into German by A. H. Hutchinson. 


These plays are for the most part translated from Mrs. Hugh Bell’s 
popular Petit Théâtre Français. F 


German Dramatice Scenes. 
By C. Asez MusGrave. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


These twelve scenes are in fact twelve little plays, introducing the 
student in the liveliest possible manner to a conversational knowledge 
of the German language. “I travel with my boys to Germany,” says the 
author, “without a ticket; we arrive in a second, stay there for an hour, 
and return home as quick as lightning”” We would call attention to the 


Prefatory “ Interview,” in which Mr. Musgrave’s method of teaching, : 


and the origin of the ‘“ Scenes,” aro vividly described. 
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A Scientific German Reader. 


Edited and Annotated by G. Turopore Dirrorn, Ph.D. 8vo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 4s. 


The Beginner’s Book in German. 


Illustrated with humorous pictures. By Sopxte Dorror, yi + 
273 pages. Square 8vo. Boards, 4s. 6d. 


Graded German Lessons. 


By W. C. Corrar, AM, Author of The Beginner's Latin Book ; 
being Eysenbach's Practical German Grammar revised and largely 
rewritten, with Notes, Selections for Reading, and Vocabularies. | 
xx1v + 260 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 68. à 


Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach. 


Eysenbach’s Practical German Grammar. Revised and largely re- 
watten,-with Notes to the Exercises and Vocabularies, by WILLrAM 
C.Corrar. Crown 8ve. Cloth. 4s. 64, 


German Exercises. 


By J. Freperror Stein, Instructor of German in the Boston High 
Schools. 118 pages. Cloth. 9s. 64. 


SPANISH. 


A Grammar of the Modern Spanish Language. 


As now written and spoken in the capital of Spain. By WrLiran I. 
Kxarr, Professor in Yale College. 496 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
75. 64. 


Modern Spanish Readings: 
By Wrcrram I. Kwarp, Ph.D. Professor of Modern Languages, Yale 
College. 458 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6. 


The 200 pages of text represent the average modern style of composition 
in the newspaper article, the novel, the essay, history, and criticism, 


Spanish Idioms, with their English Equivalents. 


Embracing nearly 10,000 phrases. By Saran Carx Becker and 
Señor Fener1co MorA. 330 pages. S8vo. Cloth: 10s. 

E. Armstrong, Esq:, MA. Kellow and Lecturer of Queen's College, 
Oxford.—<!Phis is a most useful combination of a phrase-book and à 
dictionary. It gives in tabular form the various usages of the verbs and 
other parts of speech most commonly employed in Spanish? : 


: 


L 
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LATIN. 


A Latin Translation Primer. 

With Grammatical Hints, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By Grorce 
B. Garner, M.A., D.Sc., Assistant Master at the Edinburgh 
Academy, and ANDREW GARDINER, M.A. 120 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 1s. nett. à 

This little book is. intended to provide interesting and instructive 

reading-lessons for young boys, and is so graduated that it may be put 
into their hands a very short time after they have begun the study of 
Latin. Extreme care has been taken not to anticipate the grammatical 
knowledge of the learner. The lessons treat chiefly of Ancient 
History of Classical Antiquities, and have thus a direct bearing on the 
future work of the pupil. Special attention is drawn to the Conversa- 
tional Exercises, and the Lessons on Roman life. 

Manchester Guardian.—“ Very well adapted to its purpose of supplying 

interesting reading for young beginners in the language.” 

Glasgow Herald.—“The passages for translation are very skilfully 

graded . . . are well selected, and likely to interest youth.” 


A First Latin Course. 
By GrorGe -B. GarpiNer, M.A., D.Sc., and ANDREW GARDINER, 
M.A. 


This course is intended to supply about two years’ work for be- 
ginners in Latin, and is confined to the Elementary Accidence, the 
Simple Sentence, and the easiest rules of Syntax. In addition to the 
Exercises, which are carefully graduated, it contains occasional Con- 
versations and Examination Papers. 


A Straight Road to Cæsar. 
For Beginners in Latin. By G. H. Wuire, AM, and G. W. 
Ware, A.M. 2837 pages. 5s. 6d. 


Cæsar :—Gallice War, Books I. and II. 
Edited for the use of Schools by G. C. Harrison, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Fettes, and late Assistant-Master at Clifton College, and 
T. H. Happow, M.A., Assistant-Master at the City of London 
School. With map, plans, andillustrations. Crown 8vo. (Cloth. 
1s. 6d. nett. 
The Introduction is followed by Notes on the Roman Army; with 
illustrations. Hints for Composition are given, and a copious Vocabulary. 


Cæsar :—Gallie War, Books IIL.-V. 
Edited for the use of Schools, by M. T. TATHAM, M.A. Uniform 
with Books L. and II. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Is. 64. nett, 
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Allen and Greenough's Latin Grammar. 
À Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative 
Grammar. By J. H. AzLen, Lecturer at Harvard University, and 
J. B. Greenoucn, Professor of Latin at Harvard University. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 488 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Half-morocco. 6s. 

The Classical Review.—“ No worker in Latin Grammar, and no teacher 
of Latin Grammar can dispense with the book in this newedition. Every 
reader will get both stimulation and light from it.” 

Professor E, A. Sonnenschein: —‘A thoroughly sound and scientific book.” 


Professor A, $. Wilkins, Owens College.—“In almost every respect 
surpassed by no grammar with which I am acquainted.” 


The Beginner’s Latin Book. 

Complete with Grammar, Exercises, Colloquia, Selections for Trans- 
lation, and Vocabulary. By Wa. C. Corrar, A.M., Head Master 
Roxbury Latin School, and M. Granxr DantEezr, AM, Principal 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston. xii + 283 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 5s. 

Latine Reddenda. 


The English Latin-Exercises from The Beginner’s Latin Book. With 

English-Latin Vocabulary. 58 pages. Crown S8vo. Cloth. 28, 
Virgil:—The Æneïid, Georgics, and Bucolics. 

Edited with Notes and a Life of Virgil, by Professor J. B. 


GREENouGH. With 124 Illustrations. 795 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Half-morocco. 8. 


Virgil:—Æneid I.-VI. and Bucolics. 

With Notes, and over 100 Illustrations. Forming part of the 
préceding work by Professor GREENouGH. Crown 8vo. Half- 
morocco. 68. The same, with Vocabulary, 8s. 

Virgil:—Æneid VIL-XII. and Georgics. 

Edited with Notes by Professor GREENOUGE, and forming part of the 

complete edition. Crown 8vo. Half-morocco. 6s. 


Virgil:—A Vocabulary to the Complete Works. 
By Professor GREENOUGH. 58. 
The Gate to Cæsar. 


By W. C. CoLrar, Author of Practical Latin Composition, ete. 
153 pages. Cloth. 2. , 


This volume contains: (1) A simplified Text of Gallic War, Book Il.; 
(2) The original Text; (8) Notes on both Texts; (4) Exercises on the 
simplified Text; (5) Vocabulary ; (6) Etymological Vocabulary. 
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The First Latin Book. 


By W. C. Corrar and M. Graxr Daxrezxr, Authors of Te 
Beginner's Latin Book. 286 pages. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 


Practical Latin Composition. 


By W. C. Cozrar, Author of The Beginner's Latin Book, ete. 268 
pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. A Kxy, 2s. 6d., on Teachers’ 
order only. 


Sustained extracts from Cæsar, Livy, Nepos, and Cicero, are preceded 
by carefully graded Exercises for Prose Composition, based upon the Latin 
passages which the pupil has already worked at in translation. Thus the 
teaching of translation and composition proceeds hand in hand, this being, 
as the author believes, the only true method of learning a language. 
vocabulary is appended. 

The Athenæum.—“*... We should like to see the use of this royal 
road to the mastery of Latin in all fourth and fifth forms made com- 
pulsory. Our readers ought to judge for themselves of a work which, 
unpromising as its subject is, has surprised us into an enthusiasm which 
does not abate on reflection.”? 5 


Latin at Sight. 


With an Introduction, Selections for Sight Reading and Selections 
for Practice, by Professor Epwin Posr. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 64. 


Cæsar:—Gallie War, Books I.-VII. 


Edited with Notes, Introductions, and Vocabulary, by Professors 
ALLEN and GREENOUGH, and Military Notes by Professor JupsoN. 
564 pages. Crown 8vo. Red edges, half-morocco. 68. 

This edition contains numerous maps and vivid illustrations. 


Cicero :—Thirteen Selected Orations. SP 
Pro Roscio Amerino, In Verrem, Pro lege Mamihia, In Catilinam 
I.-IV., Pro Archia, Pro Sestio, Pro Milone, Pro Marcello, Pro 
Ligario, In M. Antonium Philippica XIV. Edited and abridged 
with Introductions, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Professors ALLEN 
and GreexouGx. 694 pages. Crown 8vo. Half-morocco. 6s. 


Ovid :—Selections from the Metamorphoses, 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Professors 
ALLEX and Grcenoua. 488 pages. Crown 8vo. Half-morocco 
78. 6d. 
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Cicero:—De Natura Deorum. 


Libri Tres, with the Commentary of G. F. SoHoEMAN, translated 
and edited by Austin Srickney. 348 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
DER 


Tacitus —Germania and Agricola. 
Edited with Introductions and Notes, by the late Professor W. F. 
ALLEN. 142 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 6d. 


Tacitus :—Dialogus de Oratoribus. 
Edited with Prolegomena, Critical Notes, Indices, and Bibliography, 
by AzxRED GupEMAN, Professor of Classical Philology, University 

of Pennsylvania. S8vo. Cloth. 125.64. 


Catullus. É 
Edited with Introduction and Notes, by Professor Ezmer T. MErrirx, 
_ of Wesleyan University. 274 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 65.64. 
The Spectator :—“ His Introduction is on the whole as thorough and as 
satisfactory à piece of work as we have ever seen on this subject.” 
Athenæum :—“ The Commentary is judicious and scholarly.” 


Remnants of Early Latin. 
Chiefly inscriptions. Selected and explained by FREDERICK D. ALLEN, 
Professor of Classical Philology, Harvard College. 106 pages. 
Square 16mo. 4s. 6d. 


An Etymology of Latin and Greek. 


PER S. Harsey, A.M. 272 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Published by authority of Harvard University, and Edited by Pro- 
fessors J. B. Greenouex, F. D. ALLEN, and J. W. Waure. Vol. 
V., for 1894, is now ready, and Vols. I.-IV. can also be 
obtained. Price of each vol., 6s. nett to subscribers; by post, 6s. 64. 


À volume of these Studies will be issued annually, and among the con- 
tributors will be found the ablest scholars of America. : 


Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cæsar. 
By James M. Warron. 100 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 9s. 64. 


A Handbook of Latin Synonymes. 
Based on Meissner's Kurgefasste Lateinische Synonymik. By 
Enaar $. Saumway, AM. Adjunct Professor of Latin, Rutgers 
College. 60 pages. Square 16mo. Leatherette, flexible, 92. 
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The College Series of Latin Authors. 


Edited under the supervision of Professor ©. L. Smrrx and Professor 
D PECK. 


This series comprises a number of volumes selected from the works of 
the best Latin authors, carefully edited, with Introductions and Com- 
FÉREN for the use of University Students and the Higher Forms in 

chools, 


Horace: The Satires and Epistles. By Professor J. B. GREENOUGx. 
Gs. 6d. 
Horace : The Odes and Epodes. By Professor C. L. Sara. 8. 6d. 
Cicero: Brutus, seu de Claris Oratoribus. By Professor M. KELLOGG. 
Gs. 64. 
Livy, Books I. and IL. By Professor J. B. GREENoUGH. 68. 64. 
» Books XXI. and XXII. By Professors J. B. GREENOUGE and 
T, P£ox. 68. 6d. 
Catullus. By Professor Ezmer T. Merrizz. 68. 6d. 
Tacitus: Annals. Books I-VI. Bythe late Professor ALLEN. s.6d. 
»  Dialogus de Oratoribus. By Professor ©. E. BENNErT. 88. 6d. 





À Brief History of Roman Literature. 


For Schools and Colleges. Translated and edited from the German - 
edition of Bender by Professors E. P. Crowezz and H. B. 
RrcæArDsON, of Amherst College. 152 pages. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Cæsar’s Army. 


A study of the Military Art of the Romans in the last days of the 
Republic. By Professor H. P. Jupsox. With maps and illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s, 64. 


Aims and Methods in Classical Study. 


By W. G. HALe, Professor of Latin in Cornell University. 47 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Paper. 1s. 64. 


The Art of Reading Latin: How to Teach it. 


By W. G. HAze, Professor of Latin in Cornell University. 74 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Paper. 1s. 6d. 


Latin Prose Exercises. 

Based upon Livy, Book XXI, and Selections for translation into 
Latin, with parallel passages from Livy. By Professor A. Jupson 
Earox, Ph.D., McGill University, Montreal. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
25. 
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GREEK. 


The Beginner’s Greek Book. 


_ By Joux Wars Wavre, PhD. Professor of Greek in Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo. Half-leather. 6s. 6d. 


_The Beginners Greek Composition. 


Based mainly upon Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I. By Wrzrram 
C. Cozrar, Head-Master of Roxbury Latin School, and M. Granr 
DaxreLz, Principal of Chauncy Hall School. viii + 201 pages. 
Cloth. 4s. 


Homer:—Iliad, Vocabulary to Books I.-VI. 


By Professor Seymour. 105 pages. Illustrated. Large Square 8vo. 
Cloth. 4s. : 

Educational Times.—“The use of this Vocabulary will prevent the 

student from unnecessarily wasting time in wading through a Lexicon, 
with frequently fruitless results.” . 


The Irregular Verbs of Attie Prose. 


Their Forms, Prominent Meanines, and Important Compounds: 
together with Lists of Related Words and English Derivatives, 
By ADnison Hoaue, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Mississippi. 268 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Pindar :—Selected Odes. 


Edited with Notes and an Introduction by TromAs D. SEYMOUR, 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale College. 

300 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 
The selection includes Olympian Odes DÉTENTE De DIT. 
XIV.; Pythian, L, Il, IV.; Nemean, ï, IL. ; Isthmian, ms VS VIII. : 
and Fragments, à 


Lyric Poets:—Selections from the Greek Elegiac, 
Tambic, and Melic Poets. 


With a Historical Introduction, giving a brief survey ofthe deyelop- 
ment of Greek Poetry until the time of Pindar, and also Notes for 
the Student’s use. By Professor HEeNrx M. TyLer, 184 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5e. 64 
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The College Series of Greek Authors. An 


Edited under the supervision of Professor J. W. Wire an 
Professor T. D. Seymour. 

This series comprises a number of volumes selected from the works of 
the best Greek authors, carefully edited for the use of University Students 
and the Higher Forms in Schools. Each volume contains a full Intro- 
duction, with Notes, critical and explanatory, Rhythmical Schemes where 
necessary, and Appendices giving a brief Bibliography, etc. 

The volumes are uniformly bound in cloth, square 8vo. 


The separate edition of the text is no longer issued with this series. 
Thucydides. Book I. By Professor OC. D. Morris. Ys. 64. 


Tr Book III. By Professor C. F. Surrx. 78. 64. 
n. Book V. By Professor H. N. Fowzer. 6Gs. 
si Book VII. By Professor C. F, Surrx. 68. 


Homer : Introduction to Language-and Verse. By Professor Seymour. 


Homer: Iliad. Books I.-IIT. By Professor Seymour. 68. 
e Iliad. Books IV.-VI By Professor Seymour. 68, 
ï Odyssey. Books IL-IV. By Professor PERRIN. 68. 
a) Odyssey. Books V.-VIII By Professor PERRIN. 68. 
Plato: Apology and Crito. By Professor L. Dyer. 68. 
» Protagoras. By Principal TowLe. 68. 
»  Gorgias. By G. Lop@r. 7s. 6d. 
Sophocles: Antigone. By Professor Dooce. 68. 
Æschylus; Prometheus Vinctus Wecklein’s Edition, translated by 
Professor ALLEN. 7s. 64. 
Euripides: Bacchantes. By Professor BECKWITH. 68. 
ï Iphigenia in Tauris. By Professor FLAGG. 68. 
Aristophanes: The Clouds, By Professor HumPaREys. 68. 
Æschines : in Ctesiphontem. By Professor RICHARDSON. 68. 
Xenophon: Hellenica. Books I-IV. By Professor MANATT. 78. 6d. 
55 Hellenica. Book V.-VIIL By Professor BENNETT. 8. 6d. 
Dr. J. 8. Reid, Gonville and Caïus College, Cambridge.—“I have 
examined several of the volumes carefully, and have looked at the others, 
and I am convinced that the series as a whole is very valuable.” 

Professor Butcher, Edinburgh University.—“I have used this edition 
(of Thucydides VIL.) with one of my classes in Edinburgh University. 
1 have found it most useful. It embodies the exceMent notes of Classen.” 

R. M. Burrows, Esq., Lecturer in Greek, Glasgow University.—“* The 
Series seems uniformly to attain the level of our very best School Editions, 
and to be peculiarly well suited for class and lecture use. I found 
“Dooge’s Antigone” & great success as used in our large Senior Class 
here Tast winter.” 


Greek at Sight. : 
Extracts from twelve authors. Selected and arranged by Jon B. 
Kenpriox. Crown 1vo. Paper. ls, 6d. 
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The Gate to the Anabasis. 
With Colloquia, Notes, and Vocabulary. By CLarence W. 
GLEAsoN, A.M., Master in the Roxbury Latin School. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 25. 


Anabasis Dictionary. 
An Ulustrated Dictionary to Xenophon’s Anabasis, with groups of 
words etymologically related. By Professor J. W. Ware and 
Morris H. Moraan. 298 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 


The First Four Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor W. W. Goopwix 
and Professor J. W. Were. With the Illustrated Dictionary of 
Professors Ware and Moraan. Crown 8vo. li + 290 pages. 
6s. 


Lysias Select Orations. 

Comprising the Defence of Mantitheus, the Oration against Eratos- 
thenes, the Reply to “ The Overthrow of the Democracy,” and the 
Areopagitic Oration concerning the sacred Olive-Trunk. With 
Biographical Introduction, Notes, and Table of Various Readings. 
Edited by James Morris WarroN, Ph.D. Second Edition, 156 
pages. Crown 8vo. Ds. 64. 


A Summary of the Dialect of Herodotus. 
Translated by Professor Joan Wrcrrams Waure, Ph.D. from the 
German of the Kourth Edition of Herodotus, by HEINRICH STE. 
15 pages. Paper. ls. 


Passages for Practice in Unseen Translation. 


Part IV:, containing 150 ÆExtracts from the chief Greek Prose 
Writers and Poets. With an Introduction on the Art of Reading 
at Sight, by Professor J. W. Write. 198 pages. Square 8vo. 
Cloth. 4s. 64. [Parts I.—III. are in preparation. 


An Introduction to the Rhythmic and Metrie of 
the Classical Languages. 


To which are added the Lyric parts of the Medea of Euripides and 
the Antigone of Sophocles, with Rhythmical Schemes and Com- 
mentary. By Dr. J. H. Hemricx Scampr. Translated with the 
authors sanction by Professor J. W. Ware, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 204 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 145. 
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SANSKRIT, AVESTAN, PALI. 


Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader. = 


New Edition. With Vocabulary and Notes. By Crarzes RoCKWELL 
LANMAN, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard College. For use in 
colleges and for private study. xxiv + 405 pages. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. 10s. 64. 

For the convenience of those who possess the old edition, the Notes 
are also issued separately. Bs. 


Classical Review.—“ The publication of the long-expected Notes to 
Professor Lanman’s ‘Sanskrit Reader” completes a work for which every 
beginner of Sanskrit, and not less every teacher of it, in America and 
England must be thankful. . . . The Reader proper comprises 106 pages 


of selections. The whole furnishes material for about 150 hours of reading 


in class. The chief strength and value of the book lie in the admirable 
Vocabulary and Notes. Here Lanman has outdone himself in conscien- 
tious and skilful work, drawing without stirt upon his wide scholarship, 
yet never without legitimate purpose or for mere display of learning. 
The copious Notes are s0 arranged that the classical student, whose time 
for Sanskrit is limited, can use them to the best advantage; while the 
elaborate literary introductions to the several sections will be highly 
prized by the more special student of Sanskrit. In fact these introduc- 
tions, with their full bibliography, are among the very best things ever 
done in this field, and must prove welcome to advanced scholars as well 
as to beginners.” 


A Sanskrit Primer. 


Based on the Leitfaden für den Elementarcursus des Sanslerit of Pro- 
fessor Georg Bühler of Vienna. With Exercises and Vocabularies 
by EnwarD DeLavan Perry, Ph.D. of Columbia College, New 
York. xii + 232 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 8&s. ; 


A. A. Macdonell, Esq., Deputy Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford University. 
=“ Tt ought to prove a very useful book to beginners of Sanskrit. With 
its aid students should be able to acquire a practical knowledge of San- 
skrit in a shorter time than any other elementary Sanskrit book known to 
me could enable them to do. Asit contains a number of exercises both 
in Sanskrit and Engjlish, in addition to the essential rules of the Grammar, 
it is especially to be recommended to such students as wish to learn 
Sanskrit without the aid of a teacher.” 


Nine Jatakas. 


Pali Text, in Transliteration, with Vocabulary. By Levr H. Exwerxr, 
ii + 120 pages. Square 16mo. Cloth. 8s. 64. 
The text consists of easy stories; the vocabulary is intended to meét the 
needs of a beginner. 
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The Rigveda. 

The oldest literature of the Indians. By Apozr KAEG&x, Professor in 
the University of Zürich. Authorized translation by R. Arrow- 
SMITH, Ph.D. vi + 198 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 7.64. 

A. À. Macdonell, Esq., Deputy Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford University. 
—“Arrowsmith’s translation of Kaegïs ‘ Rigveda”’ I have found, on com- 
paring two or three passages with the original German, to be perfectly 
trustworthy. It is a book that every student of the ‘ Veda” should possess, 
as no other work gives so condensed an account of the ‘Rigveda,’ and of 
the literature bearing on it,” 


Harvard Oriental Series. 


Edited, with the co-operation of various scholars, by CHARLES R. 
LanNMAN, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University. 

Vol. I. The Jataka-Maäla ; or, Bodhisattva Vadäna-maäla. 
By AryA-çürA: Edited by Dr. Henprix Ken, Professor in the 
University of Leyden. Royal 8vo. Cloth. xi + 254 pages. 
6s. nett. This is the edtio princeps of a collection of Buddhist 
stories in Sanskrit. The text is printed in Deva-nägari characters. 


Vol. Il. Kapila’s Aphorisms of the Samkhya Philosophy 
with the commentary of Vijñäna-bhiksu. Edited in the original 
Sanskrit by RICHARD GARBE, Professor in the University of 
Kônigsberg. [Un the press. 


Omarah's History of Yaman. 


The Arabic Text, Edited, with a translation, by Henry Cassers 
E MARS of tho Royal Asiatic Society. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
8. 6d, nett. 


Publications of the India Office and of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Mr. EpwarD ArNOLD, having been appointed Publisher to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, has now on sale the above 
publications at 37, Bedford Street, Strand, and is prepared to 
supply full information concerning them on application. 


Indian Government Maps. 


Any of the Maps in this magnificent series can now be obtained at 


ce os notice from Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD, Publisher to the 
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 ADMIRABLE IN EVERY RESPECT.’—TÆACHERS" AID. 


THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. 


A TexT-Book 0F PRINOIPLES, PRACTICE, AND Time-SAvING PROOESSES. 


By RICHARD WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A, 
. Head-Master of the Central Foundation Schools of London, Author of 
A Text-book of Mechanies, ete. 





Dr. Wormell’s MERCANTILE ARITHMETIO is nOW issued in Parts as well 
as complete, in the following editions :— 


The Mercantile Arithmetic, Part I. (Cloth. 28. nett. 
The Mercantile Arithmetic, Part II. Cloth. 2s.nett. 
- The Mercantile Arithmetio, Parts I. and II. together. 3. 6d. nett, 
> The Mercantile Arithmetic, complete with Answers. 4s. nett, 
Answers only, ls. nett. 


The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC is intended as a manual for general 
use in Schools, with special reference, in the higher rules, to the needs 
of those pupils who desire to study Arithmetic for commercial or 
business purposes; and great stress is laid upon Time-saving Processes. 


< Dr. Haig-Brown, Charterhouse, writes—“Dr, Wormell’s ‘Mercantile 
Arithmetic” is a very good book. Itis,as his work always is, excellent 
in its kind.” 
Dr. George Ogilvie, George Watson’s College, Edinburgh.—“I have 
pleasure in saying that I think it admirably adapted for preparing pupils 
for mercantile life. Such a book cannot fail to have a wide circulation.” 


Prebendary €. McDowall, Highgate School.—* It seems to me to bo well 
exranged, lucid, and simple; just the book for its special purpose.” 
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THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, 
Books I. and II. 


By R. LACHLAN, So.D. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Great pains have been taken to embody in this Text Book all the 
additions and the improvements in statement and method which Dr. 
Lachlan’s wide experience as examiner and teacher have shown to be. 
desirable. He has retained Euclid's Postulates and Axioms, and his 
sequence of Propositions. In Book I. Euclid's proofs have also, as a 
rule, been retained, but the text has been very carefully revised, and 
special attention has been paid to those points which have been found 
to present difficulties to beginners. In a few cases other proofs have 
been substituted, but only where experience has shown that the 
alternative proof is reproduced by learners better than that given by 
Euclid. In other cases alternative proofs have been given in addition 
to those of Euclid, to suit the convenience of teachers. Eat 
| In Book IT. the method of proof used for most of the Propositions 
is that which has béen found to teach students the simplest way of 
solving riders, but at the same time short alternate proofs are added 

> which may be learnt for examination purposes. 
| After each Proposition, Notes are added, where necessary, in 
explanation of difficulties, and à few simple Deductions as exercises. 
At the end of each section a carefully selected set of harder Exercises 
is added. 
! À few important additional Propositions are inserted in the text 
immediately after the Propositions with which they are most nearly 
connected. In the Appendix to each Book will be found all the 
Standard Theorems which a candidate should require for any exami- 
ation, and a larger collection of Riders and Problems. 


The Elements of Algebra. 
By R. LAcHLAN, Sc.D. [Zn preparation. 


The Elements of Trigonometry 
By R. LACHLAN, Sc.D, 


[Un preparation, 
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The Concrete Arithmetics. 


By Ricarp Lisa, Head Master of the Belle-Vue Higher 
Board School, Bradford. - 


Standard L Price 24.; Cloth, 34. | Standard V. Price 24.; Cloth, 34. 
Standard II. Price 2d.; Cloth, 34. | Standard VI. Price 34. ; Cloth, 44. 
Standard III. Price 2d.; Cloth, 34. | Standard VII. Price 3q.; Cloth, 4d. 
Standard IV. Price 24.; Cloth, 34. 


Answers. Cloth. Price 2d. and 34. each. 


The Concrete Test Cards. 


By RioxanD Lisaman. Five packets, each containing 48 Cards and 
96 Sets of Questions. Price 1s. per packet. 


Algebraïic Analysis. Part I. 
Solutions and Exercises illustrating the fundamental theorems and 





the most important processes of pure Algebra. By Professor 


Wenrwortx, J. A. McLezran, LIL.D., Inspector of Normal 
Schools for Ontario, Canada, and J. C. GLArmAN, Inspector of 
Public Schools, Ottawa, Canada. 418 pages. Crown 8vo. Half- 
morocco. 7s. 64. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 


By Professor WEnrwortTH. 390 pages. (Crown 8vo. Half- 
morocco. 6s. 64, 


Analytic Geometry. 


By Professor G. A. Wenrwortx. Revised Edition. xii + 301 

pages. Crown 8vo. Half-morocco. 6s. 6d. 

Part I—Plane Geometry:—I. Loci and their Equations—Il. The 
Straight Line—Ill. The Circle—IV. Different Systems of Co-ordinates— 
V. The Parabola—VI. The Ellipse—VII. The Hyperbola— VIII. Loci 
of the Second Order—IX. Higher Plane Curves. 

Parr Il.—Solid Geometry:—I. The Point—Il. The Planc—Ill. The 
Straight Line—IV. Surfaces of Revolution. 

This book has been in use at Harrow School. 

Rev. H. Daman, Eton College.—* I know of no English book on the 

subject that I should prefer for a beginner.” 


A Treatise on Plane Surveying. 


By Daxrez Cararr, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
Western University of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. xvii + 498 
pages. 8vo. Half-leather. 10s. 


A Field Book for Civil Engineers. 
By Danrez CARHART, C.E. 294 pages. Flexible morocco. 10s. 
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Elements of the Integral Calculus. AS 
By W. E. Byerzy, Professor of Mathematics in Harvard University. 
New Edition. xvi + 383 pages. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


G. A. Gibson, Esq, Glasgow University.—“I believe this book to be 
better than any text-book of the Integral Caloulus current in this country.” 


Elements of the Differential Calculus. 
With Numerous Examples and Applications. By W. E. Bycrzy, 
Professor of Mathematics, Harvard University. 273 pages. 8vo, 
105. 64. 

G. A: Gibson, Esq:, Glasgow University.—"*Any student who uses this 
book and applies himself with earnestness to master its contents, will 
obtain a thoroughly sound knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
the Differential Calculus. There is noslipshod workanywhere; difficulties 
are honestly met and not slurred over; and the mode of presentation of 
the matter seems to me admirably fitted to lead on the student to mastery 
of the subject.” 


An Elementary Treatise on Fourier’'s Series, 


And Spherical, Cylindrical, and Ellipsoidal Harmonics. With 
Applications to Problems in Mathematical Physics. By Wrzzram 
Exwoop Byærzy, Ph.D, Professor of Mathematics in Harvard 
University. About 300 pages. Royal 8vo. 125. 64, 


Professor G. FE. Fitzgerald, Trinity College, Dublin.—“ Professor 
Byerly’s valuable work—it fills & want I have often felt, and seems very 
admirably done.” 

George A. Gibson, Esq., Glasgow University.—“* Likely to prove very 
useful as an introduction to mathematical physics. A most valuable 
addition to mathematical literature, and in every way worthy of 
Professor Byerly’s reputation. A book of this kind was very much 
needed, and I am very hopeful it will meet with the success its many 
merits entitle it to.” 

Professor Oliver Lodge, University College, Liverpool.—#Likely to 
be extremely useful, and to introduce the various functions arising out of 
the customary partial differential equations in a fairly simple manner to 
a wider circle of physical students than heretofore.” 

W. W. Rouse Ball, Esq,, Trinity College, Cambridge.—" Likely to be 
of considerable use to students.” : 

Professor John Perry, Technical College, Finsbury.—{ One of the most 
useful books in existence. I have read it with great delight. . . . If it 


had been published twenty years ago what months of worry one would 
baye been saved.” 


Professor J. J. Thompson, Trinity College, Cambridge.—“* This is a 
subject of great importance to students of mathematical physics, and L 
Es that Professor Byerly's work will prove of great service to such 
students.’ 
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Elements of the Differential and Integral Caleulus. 
. With Examples and Applications. By J. M. Tayror, Professor of 
Mathematics in Madison University. 249 pages. 8vo. Cloth, 105. 


The Directional Calculus. 


By E. W. Hyper, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 247 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 


Elements of the Calculus, based on the Method of 
Rates. 


By A. S. Harpy, Professor of Mathematics in Dartmouth College. 
239 pages. 8vo. 108. r 


Elements of Quaternions. 


By A. S. Harpy, Ph.D. Professor of Mathematics, Dartmouth 
College. Second Edition, revised. 240 pages. &vo. (Cloth. 
10s. 64. 


The Method of Least Squares. 


With Numerical Examples «of its application; for the use of 
Astronomers, Physicists, and Engineers. By G. C. Comsrocx, 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Wisconsin, and 
Director of the Washburn Observatory. viii + 68 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth. 5s. 64. A j 
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SCIENCE. 


THE STANDARD COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. 


By E. J. COX, F.C.S., Headmaster of the Technical School, 
Birmingham. s 
In Five Parts, issued separately, bound in Cloth and IUustrated. 
, Parts IV. 7d. each; Part V. 1s. 


The complete work in one vol. Crown Bvo. 25. 6d. nett. 


. This is believed to be the first attempt to bring the study of 
Chemistry and Physics within the range of pupils at the earliest school 
age. The several parts correspond to the carefully arranged divisions 
of the subject prescribed by the Education Department, and it is hoped 
that the simple and yet systematic character of the instruction con- 
veyed, will lay the foundation for advanced scientific study at a later 
stage of the pupil's career, and at the same time provide a means of 
immediate mental training and discipline, not inferior to that of a 
classical curriculum. 


The work has been purposely issued at an extremely low price, and 
the apparatus required for conducting the experiments is simple and 
inexpensive. 

Adopted by the School Boards for London, Edinburgh, èto, 
Part I. Properties of the Com-| Part IV. Carbon and Non-metal- 


mon Gases. - Se Elements. 

» ; etallio Bodies, Com- 

» Il The Atmosphere. Et e 
» II Water. and Formulæ. 


Journal of Education.—“* À capital book both for the teacher and 
practical elementary student’ 


J. J. Broomhead, Esq., Organizer of Technical Instruction, St. Helens.— 
“The author has successfully accomplished the difficult task of writing 
simply, clearly, and attractively upon a subject abounding with technical 
terms 80 confusing to the young mind.” 

H: Needham, Esq., Websters Whittington Endowed Schools, Chester- 
field: —"T have carefully examined them (Parts IL. and LIL.) and find 
them admirably adapted for school use. The principal facts are splendidly 
displayed in bold print, are proved by experiments requiring only the 
simplest apparatus, und carefully summarized at the end'of each chapter. 


* These features, together with the admirable sets of questions at the end 


of each subject, render the books inyaluable both for day and evening 
schools,” 
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An Introduction to Chemical Science. 


Edited for the use of Schools, by B. P. LAsCELLES, M.A., Assistant- 
Master and Librarian at Harrow School, and R. P. Wicrrams, 
Instructor in Chemistry in the English High School, Boston, 224 


pages, with 50 Illustrations, 
93100. 7 


Nature.—“ There could hardly 
be a more concise and well-digested 
summary of elementary chemical 
principles and applications than 
that contained in this work.” 

H. A. Allen, Esq, Ampleforth 
College, York.—“I think it a most 
admirable text-book on the subject. 
After a careful study of it, L may 
say that for good, concise, and 
reliable information, it has no equal 
of its size.” 


Second Edition. Cloth, red edges. 


W. J. Harrison, Esq, Science 
Demonstrator, Birmingham.— It 
is evidently an admirable book.” 

£. G. Durrant, Esq., The College, 
Marlborough.—“I have used the 
Chemistry for four terms, and have 
much pleasure in recommending 
it. It meets a difficulty which is 
very general, I should imagine, 
in schools, viz. that of blend- 
ing Theoretical with Practical 
Chemistry.” 


An Introduction to Physical Science. 
By A. P. GAcr, Professor of Physics in the English High School, 


Boston, Mass, viii + 353 


ages. 


With numerous Illustrations 


and a Chart of Colours and Spectra. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 6d. 


J. K. McClellan, Esq., Royal Agricultural College, Oirencester.—# An 
admirable volume both as to matter and form. The scientific facts and 
principles are most clearly stated and well illustrated, and the arrange- 
ment and printing are in every way praiseworthy.” 

R. H. Jude, Esq., School of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—“I like the 


Physics very much; its characteristio feature is that it is practical, a 
feature sadly lacking in most elementary English books.” 


Elements of Physics. 


À Text-book for Schools and Colleges, more advanced than the pre- 
ceding. By Arrrep P. GAGe, A.M. Professor of Physics in the 
English High School, Boston. 424 pages. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

W. Brown, Esq., Royal College of Science, Dublin.—"# A capital book 

for students beginning the study of Physics.” 


Principles of Physics. 


By AzrreD P. Ge, A.M. Ph.D. Professor of Physics in the 


English High School, Boston. 


[Un preparation. 


Laboratory Manual of Elementary Physics. 


By A. P. GAGE, Professor of Physics, English High School, Boston, 
and author of Æements of Physics, Introduction to Physical 


Science, etc. Crown 8vo. 


Boards. 28. 
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A NEW ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
MECHANICS. 


By R. WORMELL, D.So., M.A., Headmaster of the Centräl 
Foundation Schools of London. 


With 90 IUustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 35. nett. 


An entirely new work, specially adapted for the London Matricula- 
tion, Science and Art Department, College of Preceptors and 
other examinations. 


*,* Solutions to Problems for Teachers and Private Students. 
38. nett. 


J. Murray, Esq., Seaford Collese—"* To say that I am delighted with 
it would be but an inadequate estimate of my opinion. I shall introduce 
it here, and recommend it to all my friends.” 


J. M. Wilson, Esq., Portsoy.—“ Distinctly the best book on the subject 
for the Science and Art Examiners I have seen. he drawinss are good, 
the letterpress with its different types will make the book a splendid one 
for students. The explanations, I need not say, seem to me very clear.” 


Dr. Ogilvie, Gordon’s College, Aberdeen.—"* An excellent little book. 
It is written with a keen appreciation of the difficulties encountered by 
the beginner in this subject. Accordingly the illustrative examples aro 
very fully explained. The treatment of accelerated motion, a difficult 
subject to boys, is particularly good.” 


Lectures on Sound. 


By Ricmarn Worwezr, D.Se., M.A., Head-Master of the Central 
Foundation Schools, Cowper Street, City. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. Price 1s. nett. 


Lectures on Light. 
By Ricuarp Wormerr, D.Sc., M.A. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 1s. nett. 
Lectures on Heat. 


By Ricuarn WormeLz, D.Sc., M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 1s. nett. | 


G. Cargill, Esq., Wellington College, Shropshire.—“ Emi ly sui 
for Science and Art Clasces.” Fe ic PE SAR 
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A General Astronomy. 


By CnaArLes A. YouxG, Professor of Astronomy in the College of 
New Jersey, Associate of the Royal Astronomical Society, Author 
of The Sun, etc. In one vol. 550 pages. With 250 Illustrations, 
and supplemented with the necessary Tables. Royal 8vo. Half- 
morocco. 128. 64. 


Professor Piazzi Smyth.—“A grand book by a grand man. The work 
should become a text-book wherever the English language is spoken, for 
no abler, no more trustworthy compilation of the kind has ever appeared 
for the advantage of students in any line of higher education.” 

Nature.—“* We know of no other book which is so comprehensive and 
at the same time so well adapted for the use of those who aim at some- 
thing more than a mere smattering of astronomical knowledge. The 
language is clear, and to simplify matters there are over two hundred 
excellent illustrations. Further, as might be expected from the fact that 
Professor Young teaches Astronomy, the book is not diluted with irrelevant 
matter. 


The Elements of Astronomy, with a Uranography. 


By Professor CHArLes A. YounG, Author of À General Astronomy, 
etc. x + 472 pages, with numerous Illustrations and four Star 
Maps. Crown 8vo. Half-morocco. 7s. 6d. 


The Uranography, covering the constellations visible in U.S.A, 
“can also be had separately. Price 28. 

This volume is designed as a text-book for schools and science classes. 
No mathematics higher than elementary algebra and geometry are intro- 
duced in the text; in the foot-notes and appendix an occasional trigono- 
metric formula appears. It is one of the chief aims of the book to teach 
astronomy scientifically without requiring more knowledge and skill in. 
mathematics than can be fairly expected from the students for whom it is 
prepared. 

Educational Times.—“!The student who commences the study of 
astronomy with this text-book, will be sure of having his study placed 
on a firm basis, and will have nothing to unlearn when he pursues the 
subject to further detail.” 


Lessons in Astronomy, including Uranography. 

By Professor CHARLES A. YounG, author of À General Astronomy, 
etc. With numerous Illustrations and four double-page Star 
Maps. 357 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 

This volume has been prepared for schools that desire à brief course 

free from mathematics. 


Elementary Meteorology. 


By Wrcram M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard 
College. With Maps and Charts. 366 pages. 8vo. (Cloth. 
108. 64. 
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An Introduction to Spherical and Practical Astro- 
nomy. 


By Dascom GREENE, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in 
the Rensselaer Institute, New York. S8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Ts. 6d. 


Scheïiner’s Astronomical Spectroscopy. 


Translated, Revised, and Enlarged, by E. B. Frost, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Dartmouth College. Illustrated. S8vo. 
215. 


Plant Organization. 


By R. H. Wam», Professor of Botany in the Rensselaer Polytechnic - 
Institute, 4to, Flexible boards. 4. 


Elements of Structural and Systematice Botany. 


By Doucras Houenrox Camegerr, Ph.D. Professor of Botany in 
the Indiana University. ix + 250 pages. With 128 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. * 


THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. 


À Journal of Animal Morphology, devoted principally to Embryo- 
logical, Anatomical, and Histological subjects. Edited by OC. O. 
WaxrrmAN, Professor of Biology in Clark University, U.S.A. 

Three Numbers in a Volume, of 100 to 150 large 4to pages, with 
numerous Plates. Single Numbers, 17s. 64.; Subscription to the 
Volume of three Numbers, 455. Volumes I-IX. can now be 
obtained, and the first number of Volume X. is just ready. 


Professor Huxley.—“ I am obliged forthe number of the Journalof Mor- 
phology which you have sentme. Itappears to be a yaluable publication.” 


Professor Ray Lankester.—“ Every one who is interested in the kind of 
work published in it knowsit. It is taken by all the chief libraries of 
colleges, universities, etc., both in England and the Continent,” 


Professor Michael Foster.—“Tho, Journal of. Morphology is too well 
known and appreciated to need any praise from me.” 


The late Professor A. Milnes Marshall, Owens College, Manchester.—“I 
am well acquainted with the Journal of Morphology, and have taken it in 
since its commencement. The American School of Morphology is rapidly 
2ssumng & Very prominent position, and this Journal is the recognized 
medium of publication for their best work. Many papers of great value 


have already appeared in it; and the average standard of the contents is 
undoubted]y a high one.’ 
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Animal Life and Intelligence. 


By C. Lroyp Morcax, Professor of Biology, and Principal of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol. Author of À Text-Book of Biology, etc. 


With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams. Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 


Cloth. 165. 


Contes :—The Nature of Animal Life—The Process of Lifé—The 
Senses of Animals—Mental Processes in Man—Mental Processes in 
Animals—The Feelings of Animals—Animal Activities: their habits 
and instincts—Reproduction and Development—Variation and Natural 
Selection—Heredity and the Origin of Variations—Organic Evyolution— 
Mental Evolution. 


Professor À. R. Wallace, in Nature.—<* The work will prove a boon to 
all who desire to gain a general knowledge of the more interesting 


problems of modern biology and pero lo by the perusal of a single 


compact, luminous, and very readable volume.” 


Animal Sketches. A Popular Book of Natural 
History. 


By Professor C. Lroyp Moraan, F.G.S., Principal of University 
College, Bristol, Author of Animal Life and Intelligence, The 
Springs of Conduct, etc. With nearly 60 Illustrations by W. 
Moxxouse Rowe. New and Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 35.64. 


Coxrexrs :—The King of Beasts— Bruin the Bear—Long-Nose, Long- 
Neck, and Stumpy—Cousin Sarah—Sally’s Poor Relations—Horns and 
Antlers—Seals and Sea Lions—Awuk the Walrus—Flittermice—Master 
Impertinence—Snakes—The Ostrich—Dywarf Lions—Froggies—Thornies 
and Tinkers—Eels and Elvers—The Oyster—The Honey Bee—Spiders— 
Crayfishes—The Mermaid. 


Professor Boyd Dawkins.—“ À beautiful book, beautifully illustrated 
by Mr. Rowe.” 


The Guardian.—“One of the most simply delightful books about 
Natural History that has come under our notice since the days of Frank 
Buckland, whose mantle, indeed, the present author appears to have 
inherited.” 


Biological Lectures. 


Delivered at the Marine Biological Laboratory of Woods Holl, 
U.S.A., by Professor WaHrrMAN and others. First Series 1890. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 8s, 64. Second Series 
1893. Third Series 1894. 
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TECHNOLOGY. 


A Course of Bench-Work in Wood. 


A Hand-book for Teachers and Pupils in Technical Schools and 
Manual Training Classes. By W. E. M. Goss, Professor of 
Practical Mechanics, Purdue University, U.S.A. With over 300 
Tustrations. (Cloth. 3s. 64. 


Professor Unwin, City and Guild’s Institute.—‘ I think it a very useful 
and well-written book.” 

Professor Ripper, The Technical School, Sheffield.—“ It seems a very 
good book, and I shall have pleasure in recommending it.” 

C. J. Pearson, Esq., Iustructor in Applied Drawing to the Liverpool 
School Board.—“ In my opinion the book is a very useful one.” 

W. H. Watkinson, Esq., Science Department, Central Higher School, 
Sheffield. —“ It is the best book for apprentices and students that I have 
seen on the subject.” 

D. Barrett, Esq., Trade School, Keighley.—“]I have brought it under 
the notice of my Manual Master, and we are agreed the book is a good 
one.” 
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HISTORY. 


A History of England. 


By C. W. Omax, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer 
on pe at New College, Oxford, Author of Warwick the King- 
maker, etc. ou 


À History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal Battle-fields, and 
Gencalogical Tables. 760 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 64. 
nett. 


Guardian.— This is the nearest approach to the ideal School History 
of England which has yet been written. It is of reasonable length. A 
just proportion between the several periods is carefully observed. Every 
page bears the stamp of the practised historian and the practised teacher, 
Unmistakable marks of the historical insight and the historical judg- 
ment which appertain only to the aristocracy of historians are everywhere 
visible. But the special characteristic which to our mind raises Mr. 
Oman’s work distinctly above previous efforts in the same direction is 
the gift which Matthew Arnold used to call ‘lucidity” ÆEvery sentence 
rings out clear and sound as a bell, without any of that affectation of 
childishness which was once so common, without any of the heavy 
dulness usually s0 painfully prevalent.” 


Dr. Haïig-Brown, Charterhouse, writes :—“* The difliculty of condensa- 
tion, which must have been very great, is met with admirable judgment, 
and the language in which the facts are expressed is at once concise and 
clear. The writer is a master of his subject, and he has conveyed bis 
information in such a manner as must be most helpful to young students, 
I doubt if a better book for school use could have been written,” 


Academy.—<* Distinctly fills a void in supplying an accurate sketch 
of our history recorded in an interesting way. ... the clear and 
interesting narrative of events between 1815 and 1837. It would be 
hard to find any book containing a record of the time more full and 
accurate for the strict limits within which it is confined. . . . Mr. 
Oman has carried out with success the task he set himself, Any one 
acquainted with the difficulties of satisfying the requirements of educa- 
tion and examination alike will know it is no easy one, but we have no 
hesitation in saying that he has reconciled these demands 80 far as 
our present system will allow.” 


Leeds Meroury.—“lIs written with an easy command of facts and 
admirable skill in their handling.” 
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Friends of the Olden Time. | 
By Arrce GarDNer, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, 
Cambridge. lIllustrated. Square 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Saturday Review. À capital little book for children, whose interest 
in history it is desired to stimulate by lively and picturesque narratives of 
the lives of heroes, and the nobler aspects of heroïc times. Leonidas and 
Pericles, Solon and Socrates, Camillus and Hannibal, the Gracchi and 
Alexander, form the subject of Miss Gardner’s Animated Recitals, which 
possess all the charm of simplicity and clearness that should belong to 
stories told to children.” 


The Battles of Frederick the Great. 
Extracts from Carlyle's History of Frederick the Great. 
Edited by Ovrm RANSOME, M.A., Professor of History in the York- 
shire College, Leeds. With a Map specially drawn for this work, 
Carlyle’s original Battle-Plans, and Illustrations by Anorpx 
MExzer. (Cloth. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Journal of Education. —“ Carlyle’s battle-pieces are models of care and 
of picturesque writing, and it was a happy thought to disinter them from 
the bulk of the History of Frederick. Theïllustrations are very spirited.” 


Men of Might: Studies of Great Characters. 


By A. C. Bexsox, M.A, and H. FE. W. Tarxam, M.A., Assistant- 
Masters at Eton College. Square 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 64. 





CoNTENTs : 
Socrates. Carlo Borroméo. Dr. Arnold. 
Mahomet. Fenelon. Livingstone. 
St. Bernard, John Wesley. General Gordon. 
Sayonarola. George Washington. Father Damien. 
Michael Angelo. Henry Martyn. 


1 

Guardian.—“* Models of what such compositions should be: full of 
incident and anecdote, with the right note of enthusiasm, where it justly 
comes in, with little if anything of direct sermonizing, though the moral 
for an intelligent lad is never far to seek. It is a long time since we 
have seen a better book for youngsters.” 


The Leading Facts of English History. 


By D. H. Monrcomery. With Maps and Tables. 448 pages, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. ‘ 


The Leading Facts of French History. 
By D. H. Moxrcomery. With Maps and Tables. 321 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 
Educational Times.—* The right books have been consulted; the facts 


and views are well up to date; and the language itself is bright and 
attractive.” 
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The Leading Facts of American History. s 
By D. H. Moxrcomery. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
359 pages. Crown 8vo. Half-morocco. Bs. 6d. | 


The Saturday Review.—“ It is as entertaining as a good story-book, yet 
faithful to the author’s three chief objects, ‘accuracy of statement, simplicity 
of style, and impartiality of treatment.” The numerous wood-cuts and 
maps, some of which are from old and curious sources, are excellently 
illustrative of this capital compendium of American History.” 


The Beginner’s American History. 


By D. H. Moxraomery, Author of “The Leading Facts of History ” 
Series. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 


The Reader’s Guide to English History. 
By WiczrAmM FRANCIS ALLEN, A.M. late Professor in the University 
of Wisconsin. 50 pages. Long 8vo. Paper. 1s. 6d. 


Reference Handbook of English History. 
For Readers, Students, and Teachers. By W. H. Gurney. 114 
pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s, 


An Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. 

From the Battle of Adrianople to the death of Charlemagne, AD. 
378-814. By ErrrArm Emerron, Professor of History in Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 6d. 


Mediæval Europe : 800 to 1300 AD. 


By ErxrAIM EmErTtox. A continuation of the author’s Introduction 
to the ‘ Study of the Middle Ages.” Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 64. 


Cæsar’s Army. See page 32. 
A Brief History of Roman Literature. See page 82. 


. Outline of the Principles of History. 

By Jonanx GusrAy Droysex, late Professor of History in the 
University of Berlin. Translated by E. B. Axprews, President 
of Brown University, U.S.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 8s.6d. 


The Political Value of History. 

By W. E. EH. Læcky, D.C.L., LL.D. An Address delivered at the 
Midland Institute, reprinted with additions. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

Cambridge Review.—“"* It should be read by all students of history and 

political science.” 

Educational Times.—“ There is nothing in it which is not sound and 

true, and excellently put.” 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


À Historical Geography. 
By the late Dr. Morrison. New Edition, revised and largely re 
written by W. L. Carte, English Master at George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 8s.6d. 


The Shilling Geography. 
By the late Dr. Morrison. New Edition, revised by W. L. Carrie, 
English Master at George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. Small 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 1s. 


The Story of Our Continent. An Outline of the 
Geography and Geology of North America. 


By N.S. Suarer, Professor of Geology in Harvard College, Author 
of Nature and Man in America, etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 35.6. 


Journal of Education.—“ We have read it with interest and pleasure, 


and with increasing conviction that both teachers and pupils in the 
higher forms of our schools will find the book of great value and 
‘delightfully suggestive.” 


À Primary Geography. 


By Azex. Evererr Frye, Author of Child and Nature, Brooks 
and Brook Basins, ete. Crown 4to. Cloth. 9s.6d. nett. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures, diagrams, coloured maps, and 
numerous photographs of relief maps. 


Nature.—“The book is both attractive and instructive: it reflects 
great credit upon the author for his originality, . . . We should be glad 
to see a similar work produced on this side of the Atlantic. . . . In the 
matter of illustrations the work excels all others of its kind.” 

Education Review.—“ An admirable little work. Of a convenient 
quarto size, it gives a number of beautiful illustrations and really pro- 
fusely illustrates its subject within surprisingly short space. In addition 
to the excellent illustrations from finely cut wood blocks, we have photo- 
graphic maps of relief models. These are very beautiful, and their use- 
fulness need not be insisted upon here. . . . There is no book in England 
which can compare with this as an introduction to a sound, a systematic 
and à true knowledge of the world and its people.” 

School Guardian. —“ À very remarkable work, very different from the 
ordinary geography lesson book”? 

Geographical Journal.—“ This beautifully illustrated quarto is a fair 
specimen of tlie fine work habitual in the school geographies in use in 
America. The design of the book is as good as its execution.” 
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À Primary Geography—continued. 


Pupil Teacher.—“ This is no ordinary text-book, nor is it a play book, 
but it is a rational book suitable alike for the nursery, play-room, or 
the class. It is an admirable primary geography, the beau-ideal based 
upon the best principles of teaching, appealing to the eye by comparative 
maps, relief maps, pictures innumerable, and verbal pictures in the 
simplest yet most accurate language. If the teachers of the lower stan- 
dards could have the book, an intelligent foundation would be laid, an 
interest fostered in the study of Geography. Happy the child who 
might get this volume as a prize.” 


À Complete Geography. 


By Axrex. Evererr Frye. This is a similar book to Frye's 


Primary Geography, but much larger and with many more è 


illustrations and maps. Royal 4to. Cloth. Bs, nett. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LANTERN SLIDES. 
Lantern Slides of the Relief Maps and other plates in Frye’a 
Primary Geography and Frye’s Complete Geography (which are 


strictly copyright) can be obtained on application. Price 1s. 34. 
each, or 12s. a dozen. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


Lessons in Old Testament History. 


By the Venerable Archdeacon AGLEN, formerly Assistant-Master at 
Marlborough College, 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


_ Lotze’s Philosophical Outlines, 


Dictated Portions of the Latest Lectures (at Güttingen and Berlin) 
of Hermann Lotze. Translated and edited by Gror@e T. Lann, 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. About 180 pages in each 
volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 4s. each. 


Vol, I. Metaphysics. Vol. IV. Psychology. 
» IL Philosophy of Religion. » V. Æsthotics. 
» IIL Practical Philosophy. » VI. Logic, 


Professor Campbell Fraser, Edinburgh University.—“Both volumes 


_ (Psychology” and ‘Metaphysics’) seem worthy of the high reputation 


‘ 


alike of the German author and the American editor, and therefore suited 
to present in good order and with a due estimate of their relative import- 
ance, some of the most important inquiries in elementary Psychology, and 
problems in abstract Metaphysics.” 

The Spectator.—"®No man of letters, no specialist in science, no philo- 
sopher, no theologian but would derive incalceulable benefit from the 
thorough study of Lotze’s system of philosophy.” 


Mechanism and Personality. 
An Outline of Philosophy in the Light of the Latest Scientific 
Research. By Francis A. Sxour, D.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 
A Primer of Ethics. 


By Bexsamx Comecys. Edited on the basis of Jacob Abbott's 
Code of Morals. 128 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2. 


The Ethics of Hegel. 


Translated Selections from his “ Rechtsphilosophie,” with an Intro-: 


duction by Professor J. MacBrnx Srerrerr. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Bs. 


Ethics for Young People. 


By C. C. Evererr, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 98.6. 


t 
OUTzINE Or CoNTENTS :—Chaps. 1-10, Morality in General; Chaps. 
11-20, Duties towards Onéself: Chaps. 21-29, Duties towards Others: 
Chaps. 30-36, Helps and Hindrances 


The Guardian.—“ À series of essays on the generally recognized virtues 
and the commoner faults to which the young are liable. It has à truly 
educative tendency, and is one of a type of book that we should be glad 


to see more frequently studied in our schools.” 


c - 
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Duty ; a Book for Schools. 


By Juuus H. Seerve, DD, LL.D. late President of Amherst 
College. 70 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 18.6. TR 


The Philosophical Review. 


Edited by J. G. Scaurwan, Professor of Philosophy in Cornell 
University, U.S.A. Six numbers a year. Single Numbers, 8s. 6d. 
Annual Subscription, 14s., post free. The first number was issued 
in January, 1892. The Review ranges over the whole field of 
Philosophy ; the articles are signed, and the contributors include 
the names of the foremost philosophical teachers and writers 
of America, and many of those of England and the Continent of 
Europe. 


The Springs of Conduct. 


By Professor C. Lroyp MorGaw, author of Animal Life and Intel- 
ligence, etc. Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 


The Ethics of Hume. 


By Dr. J. H. Hyscor, of Columbia College, U.S.A. 275 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 64. 


This volume contains the whole of the third book of the Treatise of 
Human Nature, and such portions of the second book as throw light upon 
or are connected with Hume’s Moral Theory. 


The Psychic Factors of Civilization. 
By Læsrer F. War». 389 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 64, 


1 7 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 


Political Science and Comparative Constitutional 
Law. AVE 
By Jons W. Burcess, Ph.D, LL.D., Dean of the University 
Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College, U.S:A, In 2 
vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 258. 
The Times.—“The work is full of keen analysis and suggestive 


comment, und may be confidently recommended to all serious students of 
comparative politics and jurisprudence,” 


The Philosophy of Wealth. 


Economic Principles Newly Formulated. By Professor Joan B. 
Czark, AM. xii+235 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 64. 


Our Government (of U.S.A.): How it Grew; What 
it Does ; and How it Does it. 

By Jesse MAcy, Professor of History and Political Science in Iowa 

College. 250 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. | 

Professor James Bryce, LL.D,, M.P.—"* An admirable elementary sketch, 


for school use, of the structure and functions of the Federal and States 
Government.” 


‘À The Modern Distributive Process. 


Studies of Competition and its Limits, of the Nature and Amount of 
Profits, and of the Determination of Wagesinthe Industrial Society 
ofto-day. By Joux B.Crark, Author of the Philosophy of Wealth, 
and FRANKuN H. Gipnin@as. 77 pages. S8vo. Cloth. 4s, 6d. 


Sharing the Profits. 
By M. W. Cazenvs, AM. 70 pages. Crown 8vo. Paper. 1s. 64, 


À compilation of facts and figures, bearing on one of the most impor- 
tant problems of social science. It is an attempt to state, in the shortest 


and clearest terms, the theory of Profit-sharing, to explain it 
and to describe its results. h & ; FE Ain 


The Mark in Europe and America. 


À Review of the discussion on Early Land Tenure. B ENocx À 
BryYAN, AM, President of Washington State NN titre College 
and School of Science. 172 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s.6d. 
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EDUCATION. 


The International Education Series. 


Edited by Wriczram T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner 


of Education. 


This series is one of a truly international character, and deals with 
problems of universal interest. It forms an admirable collection for 
Meachers and Students of Educational subjects, and should find a place 
on the shelves of every Library. Æach Volume can be obtained sepa- 
rately, and. forms an independent work in itself. The Series is uniformly 


bound in ornamental cloth covers, crown 8vo., well printed on good 


paper, with Diagrams and Illustrations where necessary. 


The Philosophy of Education. By JomAnN Karz RosenKkrANz, Doctor 
of Theology and Professor of Philosophy at Kôünigsberg. (Lranslated.) 

© Second Edition. xii + 286 pages. 6Gs. 

À History of Education. By Professor F. V. N. PAINTER. xvi+ 335 
pages. 6s. 

The Ventilation and Warming of School Buïildings. With Plans and 
Diagrams. By Grceerr B. Morison. xxiv + 173 pages. 4s.6d. 

Froebel’s ‘“ Education of Man” Translated by W. N. HAILMAN. xx 
+ 332 pages. 68. 

Elementary Psychology and Education. By Dr. J. BaAzDwiN. Illustrated. 
xviii + 293 pages. 68. < 

The Senses and the Will. Forming Part I. of The Mind of the Child. By 
W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology in the University of Jena, 
(Lranslated.) xxvi + 346 pages. 6s. 

The Development of the Intellect. Forming Part IL of The Mind of the 
Child. By Professor W. Preyer. (Translated.) xlii + 318 pages. 6s. 

How to Study Geography. By Franors W. Parker. 400 pages. 6s, 

A History of Education in the United States. By Rioxarp A. Boo, 
Professor of Pedagogy in Indiana University. xvi+ 402 pages. 68. 

European Schools; or, What I saw in the Schools of Germany, France, 
Austria, and Switzerland. By L. R. Kremm, Ph.D. With numerous 
Tlustrations. xii + 419 pages. 8s. 6d. 

Practical Hints for Teachers. By Grorcr HowzAnD, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Schools. xii+ 198 pages. 4s. 6d. 

School Supervision. By J.L. PiokaRD. 4s. 64. 

Higher Education of Women in Europe. Hrerenx LANGr. 4s. 6d. 

Herbart’s Text-Book in Psychology. By M.K. Sam. 45, 6d. 

Psychology applied to the Art of Teaching. By Dr. J. BALDWIN. xvi 
+ 380 pages. Gs. 

Fouillée’s Education from a National Standpoint. 78. 6d. (See p. 59.) 

Adlers Moral Instruction of Children. 6Gs. 
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The International Education Series —continued. 


Rousseau’s Emile. 6s. (See p. 60.) 

Sharpless’ English Education. 4s.6d. (See below.) 

Symbolic Education. By Susan E. Brow. 6s. 

How to study and teach History. By B: A. Hinspazz. 68, 

Systematic Science Teaching. By E. G. Howe. 6s. 

The Education of the Greek People. By Tomas Davipson. (See p. 60.) 
The Infant Mind. By W. Preyer. 4s. 6d. (See below.) 
Education from a National Standpoint. 

Translated from the French of Azrrep Fourrée by W. J. GREEN- 
sTREET, M.A., Head Master of the Marling School, Stroud, 
Forming a Volume in the “International Education ” Series. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s.6d. 

Journal of Education.—" The reader will rise from the study of this 
brilliant and stimulating book, with a sense of gratitude to M. Fouillée 
for the forcible manner in which the difficulties we must all have felt are 
stated, and for his admirable endeavours to construct a workable scheme 
of secondary education.” 


The Infant Mind; or, Mental Development in the 
Child. 


: Translated from the German of W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Jena. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. 


Educational Review.—“ Noteyorthy as being the first attempt made by 
a scientific man to initiate the average unscientific reader into the methods 
of psychological observation”? 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“The theoretical parts are reasonable and in- 
telligible, and the practical suggestions aré very good.” 


- Leeds Mercury. —“ An excellent little work, which can be studied with 
advantage by mothers and all interrested in the development of the 
young.” = 


English Education in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. 


By Isaac Saarpress, LL.D, President of Haverford College, 
U.S.A. A Volume in the “International Education ” Series. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s.6d. « 


Guardian.—“ The book is a sober presentment of honest opinion 
eminently readable, and to be recommended ag a useful elementary 
history of English Éducation for young teachers.” 

Educational Times.—“The whole of the chapter ‘The Training of 
Teachers” is excellent. Excellent, too, is the chapter on the great 
public schools—full of keen observation and sound good sense. Indeed, 
the whole of the book is as refreshing as a draught of clear spring water.” 
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Emile; or, a Treatise on Education. 


By JEaAx Jacques Rousseau. Translated and Edited by W. H. 
Payne, Ph.D. LL.D., President of the Peabody Normal College, . 
U.S.A. A Volume in the ‘International Education” Series. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 


The Education of the Greek People. 


By THomas Davinson, Editor of “ Scartazzinis Hand-book to 
Dante,” ete. A Volumein the “ International Education ” Series. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 68. 


Psychology for Teachers. 


By Professor C. Lroyp Morgan, F.G.S., Principal of University 
College, Bristol. Author of ‘“ Animal Life and Intelligence,” 
“The Springs of Conduct,” ete. With a Preface by J. G. Frron, 
M.A., LLD, late one of H.M,s Chief Inspectors of Training 
Colleges. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 64. nett. 

Journal of Education.— À book all teachers should read. . . . One 


of the most interesting, helpful, and stimulative books for teachers which 
we have read for many a long day.” 


Nature.—“ Very interesting, and contains much that should be of 
practical value.” 


Manchester Guardian —“It is arranged on an excellent plan, and 
both by matter and manner is sure to be stimulating for the persons for 
whom it is intended. . . . The book amply deserves the recommendation 
which it receives at the hands of no less an educational authority than 
Mr. Fitch.” : 


Times.—“* Addressed especially to students who are in training for the 
office of public teachers, and conveying in plain, straightforward, and 
suggestive language, the elementary principles of psychological observa- 
tion and reasoning.” 


Reminiscences of Froebel. 
By the Baroness Von Marexxorz-Burow. Translated by Mrs. 
Mary Maxx. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. j 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Law Relating to Schoolmasters. 

A Manual for the use of Teachers, Parents, and Governors. By 
Henry W. Disney, BA, Barrister-at-Law of the Inner Temple. : 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. Cloth. Is. 

Law Journal.—< This manual should be in the hands of every school- 

master.” 

School Board Chronicle. —“ The whole subject is carefully, thoughtfully, 

and judiciously handled.” 

The Guardian.—“Mr. Disney has succeeded in finding a subject 

hitherto untried, and has dealt with it carefully and well.” 

Schoolmaster.—“ À most useful and reliable manual, and one which we 

think every teacher should have at hand for reference.” 


A Handbook to Dante. 
By Giovannr A. ScARTAZZINI. Translated from the Italian with 
Notes and Additions by THowas DavipsoN, M.A. xiü + 315 
-pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 


The Handbook is divided into two parts, the first treating of Dante’s 
Life; the second, of his Works. In neither is there omitted any really 
important fact. To every section is appended a valuable Bibliography. 


Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. 


À series of papers on Philology, Literature, and Archæology is issued 
from time to time in volumes of about 250 pages each. Prices 
and lists on application. 


Harvard Examination Papers. 


Collected and arranged by R. F. Læraxron, Principal of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., High School. 412 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 64. 


Yale Examination Papers. 


Collected and arranged by F. B. Srevens. 140 pages. C 8vo, 
Cloth. 45.64. Er NES 


TRRERSHonS of the American Philological Associa- 
on. 


Prices and particulars on application. 
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2 Wild Flower Pictures for Wall Decoration. | è 
“ This beautiful series of pictures consists of twenty-one colour plates, & 
‘ pnued from the original water-colour and oil-paintings of Mr. x 
. G. Moon, the well-known artist. - 
The size of each coloured plate is 12 x 94 inches. 
+! The plates are sold mounted singly on boards 12 x 15 inches, price 
\ 1s. each nett; or mounted three together on boards 34 x 15 inches in 
the following sets, price 2s. 64. per set nett :— 
& The unmounted plates can also be supplied. Price 64. each, or post 
free 7d. 
SET IL. SeT Il. Ser IIL. Ser IV. 
Honeysuckle. Hawthorn, Daisy. | Iris, 
% Forget-me-not. Lychnis, Poppy. Rose, A 
Le Convolvulus, Harebell, Cornflower, | Buttercup, f 


4 Sr V. Ser VL Ser VIL 


Heather. Cowslip. Daffodil, LS 
’, : Foxglove,. Bluebell. Anemone, 
De Water-lily. © Primrose, Violet, 


Wild Flowers in Art and Nature. 


By J. Sparkes, M.A. Principal of the National Art Training School, 
e.2 South Kensington, and F. W. Burner, M.A. Botanical Gardens, 
Père Dublin. With 21 Coloured Plates by H. G. Moon. In six 
Parts, each containing full directions for Art Students in Flower 
Painting, by Principal SPARkEs. Price 2s. 6d. per part ; or hand- 

sôomely bound in one volume, price 21s. | a 

Pictures of Birds and their Eggs for Wall Decora- 2 

tion. € 

An entirely new series of pictures of common Wild Birds, repre- 

senting the birds in their natural size, in the full beauty of spring 

plumage. The eggs are also given in a corner of the plate. 3 

The plates are coloured with admirable fidelity to nature, from water- LA 
colour drawings specially made for this series by Mr. William Foster, a 

son of Mr. Birket Foster, the famous etcher. 

The series will be uniform in size and price with Arnold’s “ Wild 
Flower Pictures’ The plates will be sold, either mounted singly on 
boards, price 1s. nett, framed, 2s. nett; or, mounted three together in - 
sets, price 2s. 6d. per set nett, framed, 4s. 6d. nett. 

: The unmounted plates can also be supplied. Price 64, each, or post 


A sh 
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free 7d. 
Ser I. Ser IL Ser IIL, SET IV, 
Blue Tit, Bullfinch. Skylark. Wagtail, 
Thrush. Swallow. Blackbird, Starling,. 


Chaffinch, Yellow-hammer. Sparrow. Robin, 
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The Analytical Drawing Sheets. 


By W. H. Howartu, Certificated Art Master under the Science and 
D. Art Department, and A. W. F. LANGMAN, Inspector in Drawing 
4 under the School Board for London. 


This Series of Drawing Sheets is complete in Seven carefully graded 
+ Sets, each of 24 Sheets (except Set IT, which has 12 Sheets), on stout: 
Manilla paper—size 20 ins. by 15 ins.—and the Sets are supplied flat 
: in large stout envelopes. 
Many of the Sheets are coloured to bring outthe mass of the figures. 
Prices. Sets I. IT, IV., V., VI,, VIT. … … 3s. 6d. each nett, |; 
DOULEUR DS. Tiétte 
Sets I.—VIT. complete, ina well madebox 215. nett, 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


Owing to the expansion of this Catalogue, it has been found necessary 
+o publish the Prize Catalogue separately, thus enabling it to be illus- 
trated and to contain fuller particulars of the various books. The - 
Prize Catalogue will be sent post-free on application to any Bookseller, 
or to Mr. Ebwarp Arxorn, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





CATALOGUES. 


D. The following Catalogues are issued periodically by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, and can be had on application :— 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST OF PRIZE BOOKS. 
WORKS OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF 
; IMPORTANT WORKS. 


LIST OF AMERICAN ' PERIODICALS WITH 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


CATALOGUE OF INDIA OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CATALOGUE OF INDIA OFFICE MAPS. 


Some Recent and Forthcoming cs | 
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